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PREFACE 


The present volume contains a variety of New Testament 
studies—philological, versional, and patristic. Most of them are 
philological in the earlier sense of that word before it was narrowed to 
mean linguistic. Several of them focus more specifically on the early ver- 
sions of the New Testament and/or on the Church fathers. In the Ap- 
pendix, which is a review-article of Kirschbaum's monumental lexicon 
of Christian iconography, the reviewer offers comments on more than 
one New Testament passage—including the reason why the formula in 
the Apocalypse is always tò "AAc« x«i tò 6, and a theory linking I Cor. 
14:19 with the ichthys-acrostic. 

The several chapters were published previously in widely scattered 
Festschriften, journals, and other serials. Along with the page numbers 
in the present volume, the original pagination of each study is also 
preserved. In several cases addenda (signalized by an asterisk standing 
in the margin) have been appended at the close of a chapter, the longest 
being the supplement added to chapter nine. The source of each chapter 
is as follows: 


Chap. I is from the Journal of Biblical Literature, xci (1972), pp. 3-24. 

Chap. II is from Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten, ed. by 
Patrick Granfield and Josef A. Jungmann, i (Minster/Westf.: 
Verlag Aschendorf, 1970), pp. 79-99. 

Chap. III is from Apostolic History and the Gospel: Biblical and His- 
torical Essays presented to F.F. Bruce on his 60th Birthday, ed. 
by W. Ward Gasque and Ralph P. Martin (Exeter: Paternoster 
Press, 1970), pp. 123-133. 

Chap. IV is from Christ and Spirit in the New Testament, ed. by 
Barnabas Lindars and Stephen S. Smalley in Honour of Charles 
Francis Digby Moule (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1973), 
pp. 95-112. 

Chap. V is from Jesus and Paulus: Festschrift für Werner Georg 
Kümmel zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. by E. Earle Ellis and Erich 
Grásser (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), pp. 221- 
238. 

Chap. VI is from Studies in New Testament Language and Text: Es- 
says in Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of his 
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sixty-fifth Birthday, ed. by J. K. Elliott (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976), 
pp. 301-312. 

Chap. VII is from Studies in New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature: Essays in Honor of Allen P. Wikgren, ed. by David E. 
Aune (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), pp. 16-24. 

Chap. VIII is from Neotestamentica et Semitica: Studies in honour of 
Matthew Black, ed. by E. Earle Ellis [and] Max Wilcox (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1969), pp. 209-220. 

Chap. IX is from Understanding the Sacred Text: Essays in Honor of 
Morton Scott Enslin on the Bible and Christian Beginnings, ed. 
by John Reumann (Valley Forge, Pennsylvania: Judson Press, 
1972), pp. 165-180. 

Chap. X is from A Tribute to Arthur Vóóbus: Studies in Early 
Christian Literature and Its Environment, Primarily in the Syrian 
East, ed. by Robert H. Fischer (Chicago: The Lutheran School of 
Theology, 1977), pp. 337-355. 

Chap. XI is from New Testament Studies, xviii (1971-1972), pp. 379- 
400. 

Chap. XII is from Studia Patristica, vol. xii, ed. by Elizabeth A. 
Livingstone (Texte und Untersuchungen, Band 115; Berlin: Aca- 
demie-Verlag, 1975), pp. 340-349. 

Chap. XIII is from Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testa- 
ment presented to Matthew Black, ed. by Ernest Best and R. McL. 
Wilson (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1979), pp. 179-190. 

The Appendix is from Church History, xlv (1976), pp. 1-11, and xlvi 
(1977), pp. 236-237. 


For permission to reproduce these studies, the author expresses his 
gratitude to the respective editors and/or publishers. The index of 
names at the close of the volume was compiled by Paul F. Feiler. 


Princeton Theological Seminary BRUCE M. METZGER 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CHAPTER ONE 


LITERARY FORGERIES AND 
CANONICAL PSEUDEPIGRAPHA* 


N 1950 the Catholic Biblical Quarterly published the Greek text, with an 
English translation and philological commentary, of what the author, the late 
Paul R. Coleman-Norton, at that time Associate Professor of Latin at Princeton 
University, entitled, “An Amusing Agraphon.”! According to the highly cir- 
cumstantial account in the opening paragraphs of the article, in 1943 during the 
Second World War the author was stationed with the U.S. armed forces at 
Fedhala in French Morocco. Here one day in the town's Mohammedan mosque 
he was shown an Arabic codex in which was "a single unnumbered page of 
Greek, sandwiched between two tracts on materia medica.” The contents of 
the page, as was disclosed later when the author studied the transcript which the 
imam had allowed him to make, turned out to be a fragment of a Greek transla- 
tion of the Latin Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, which is a collection of 
homilies on chs. 1-13 and 19-25 of the Gospel according to Matthew. At the 
conclusion of Matt 24:51, which in the canonical text refers to the judgment 
when “men will weep and gnash their teeth,” the fragment continues with the 
question, raised by one of the disciples, how these things can be for persons who 
happen to be toothless. Whereupon Jesus replies, “Teeth will be provided.” 
However amusing one may regard this account, there is no doubt at all that 
the agraphon is a forgery—whether ancient or modern, opinions may differ. 
For the present writer, at any rate, it is difficult not to think that it is a modern 
forgery, for prior to World War II in a class of Latin Patristics Professor Cole- 
man-Norton regaled his students (of whom the present writer was one) with a 
witticism about dentures being provided in the next world so that all the damned 
might be able to weep and gnash their teeth. 
The story of the “discovery” of the agrapbon adds one more instance to an 


*'The Presidential Address delivered October 29, 1971, at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature, held in the Regency Hyatt House, Atlanta, Georgia. 


1 CBQ 12 (1950) 439-49. 
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2 LITERARY FORGERIES AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA [4] 


unbelievably long list of ancient and modern forgeries.” It also raises questions 
concerning the nature and variety of literary forgeries and the motives of those 
who produced them. For example, how far are pseudepigrapha—those inside 
the canon as well as those outside—to be regarded as literary forgeries? From an 
ethical point of view, is a pseudepigraphon compatible with honesty and candor, 
whether by ancient or modern moral standards? From a psychological point of 
view, how should one estimate an author who impersonates an ancient worthy, 
such as Orpheus or Enoch? Should we take him seriously, and, if we do, how 
does this bear on the question of his sanity? From a theological point of view, 
should a work that involves a fraud, whether pious or not, be regarded as in- 
compatible with the character of a message from God? It is easier to ask such 
questions than to answer them, and not everyone will be satisfied with the 
answers. 

First of all, it will be good to define terms. A literary forgery is essentially 
a piece of work created or modified with the intention to deceive. Accordingly, 
not all pseudepigrapha (that is, works wrongly attributed to authors) are to be 
regarded as forgeries. In the case of genuine forgery (if this oxymoron may be 
permitted) the attribution must be made with the calculated attempt to deceive. 
This consideration excludes from the category of literary forgeries both the copy 
made in good faith for purposes of study and the large class of writings that, in 
the course of their descent from antiquity, have become associated with the name 
of some great classical author or Father of the Church. Thus, if Lobon of Argos 
in the third century B.C. wrote the Hymn to Poseidon attributed to Arion, Lobon 
is not necessarily responsible for the attribution. A good example of the Church 
Fathers is the curious confusion by which the Pauline commentaries of the her- 
etic Pelagius have been transmitted to us under the name of Jerome, one of his 
most bitter opponents. These commentaries are certainly pseudepigraphic, but 
just as certainly they are not forgeries. 

A distinction must also be made between apocryphal and pseudepigraphic 
works. The term "apocrypha" belongs to the history of the canon and is far from 
being synonymous with pseudepigrapha. In fact, the question of false attribution 
played very little part in the identifying of the fourteen or fifteen books or parts 
of books of the traditional Apocrypha, most of which are regarded by Roman 
Catholics as deuterocanonical Instead of the customary division of Jewish post- 
canonical literature into Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, it is better (as Torrey? 
argued) to make the term "apocrypha" include all extra-canonical writings, and 
to use "pseudepigraphic" as a literary category, whether the book is regarded 
as canonical or apocryphal. 

In the light of the preceding definitions and distinctions, the following pages 


*The bibliography on the subject of literary forgeries and pseudepigrapha is very 
extensive. Besides the books and articles that are mentioned in subsequent footnotes, refer- 
ence may be made to the Bibliographical Addendum at the conclusion of the article. 

* C. C. Torrey, The Apocrypha Literature: a Brief Introduction (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945) 10-11. 
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[5] LITERARY FORGERIES AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 3 


will give consideration, first, to some of the chief motives that prompted the 
production of literary forgeries and other pseudepigrapha in antiquity. Secondly, 
attention will be given to ancient and modern evaluations of such literature and 
to a variety of attempts to solve the ethical, psychological, and theological prob- 
lems connected with the existence of canonical pseudepigrapha. 


I. Motives of Ancient Pseudepigraphers 


What motives have led writers to issue works under assumed names? One 
of the rewards for the labor expended in writing books is the author’s enjoyment 
of personal recognition through the circulation of his works. Why any writer 
should choose to conceal his identity by assuming a false name is a question 
which has aroused no little curiosity. Diffidence has often been suggested as a 
prime motive.* Long before the women’s lib movement Mary Ann (or, Marian) 
Evans used the pseudonym George Eliot, by which she is better known today. 
In presenting their work under the title, “Poems by Currier, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell,” the Bronté sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, said, “We had a vague im- 
pression that authoresses were liable to be looked on with prejudice.” 

Satirists, iconoclasts, and writers of editorial columns have found pseudonym- 
ity a convenient method of launching vitriolic attacks or attempting to mold pub- 
lic opinion. Dean Swift’s pseudonym “Lemuel Gulliver” may be mentioned as 
representative of this category. Humorists and story-tellers have resorted to this 
practice largely for the purpose of attracting attention to their production. Such 
names as Sherlock Holmes and Mark Twain are more familiar than their counter- 
parts, Arthur Conan Doyle and Samuel L. Clemens. In times when freedom of 
speech stood at a premium, many an author escaped censure and even martyr- 
dom by concealing his identity behind a pen name. 

Instead of speculating, however, how many of these and other motives may 
have prompted the production of pseudepigrapha and/or literary forgeries in 
antiquity, one will do better by collecting specific statements of those who pro- 
duced and read such literature. 


(1) Over the centuries one of the most common motives in the production 
of forgeries has been the desire for financial gain. The formation of the two 
great public libraries of antiquity, that in the Museum of Alexandria, founded 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-246 B.c.), and that of Pergamum, founded by 
Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.), created a great demand for copies of the works of 
famous authors. According to Galen, the learned physician of the second century 
A.D., literary forgeries were first multiplied in numbers when the kings of Egypt 
and of Pergamum sought to outdo each other in their efforts to increase the 
holdings in their respective libraries. Monetary rewards were offered to those 


* Samuel Halkett and John Laing mention diffidence, fear of consequence, and shame 
as three common motives in choosing to publish under a pseudonym (Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature [new ed. by James Kennedy et al.; 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1926] xi). 
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4 LITERARY FORGERIES AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA [6] 


who wculd provide a copy of some ancient author, and, in consequence, many 
imitations of ancient works were composed and palmed off as genuine.’ 

More than once Galen describes with indignation how the medical works 
by both Hippocrates and himself had been corrupted by the interpolations of 
unscrupulous and uncritical editors. Because of the production and sale of 
forgeries of works under his name, Galen drew up a little tract entitled On His 
Own Book; The immediate reason for writing it was the following incident. 
One day, in Shoemakers' Street in Rome, where most of the book-shops were 
located, Galen witnessed a scene that must have delighted his author's heart. A 
book was displayed bearing the name Doctor Galen. A discussion began as to 
whether it was a genuine work of Galen's. An educated man standing by, at- 
tracted by the title, bought it and began to read it at once to find out what it 
was about. He had not read two lines before he flung it aside exclaiming: "The 
style isn't Galen's! The title is false!" 

This man, Galen comments approvingly, had had a good old-fashioned Greek 
education at the hands of the grammarians and rhetoricians. But times have 
changed. Aspirants to medicine and philosophy, without having learned to read 
properly, attend lectures on those subjects vainly hoping to understand teachings 
which are the noblest known to men. Accordingly, to avoid false ascriptions to 
him of inferior writings Galen proposes to list and describe his genuine works— 
so he wrote the pamphlet entitled On His Own Books. 


(2) Occasionally a literary fraud was perpetrated from the motive of pure 
malice. À counterpart in antiquity to the modern fabrication in czarist Russia 
of the scurrilous "Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion" was the attempt of 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus to blast the reputation of one of his contemporaries, 
the historian Theopompus of Chios (4th cent. B.C.). According to the account 
of Pausanias? Anaximenes, being himself a sophist and skilled in imitating the 
style of sophists, once played a scurvy trick by composing, under the name of his 


* Galen In Hipp. de nat. hominis 1.42 (C. G. Kühn, Medicorum graecorum opera 
15, 105). In addition to what Galen tells us about Ptolemy and Eumenes, we may refer also 
to a sixth century commentator on Aristotle’s categories (formerly thought to be David 
the Armenian, but now identified as Elias the Neoplatonist; see Kroll in PW 4. 2232) 
who traces the origin of spurious works to five causes, one of which is the greed for money 
that leads men to give a false air of antiquity to books, in order to sell them to great kings 
who pride themselves on their libraries. Such, he says, were Ptolemy, who collected trea- 
tises of Aristotle, and Juba the Libyan, who was a follower of Pythagoras. (King Juba, 
who died A.D. 23, was a man of learning who sought to introduce Greek and Roman cul- 
ture into his kingdom; for Elias, see Adolf Busse's ed. in Commentaria in Aristotelem 
graeca 18, pt. 1 [Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1900] 128, 5-9.) 

* Cf. Johannes Ilberg, Stadia pseudippocratea (Leipzig, 1883), and on Galen's critical 
method in determining interpolations, see L. O. Brócker, "Die Methoden Galens in der 
literarischen Kritik," Rheinisches Museum 40 (1885) 415-38. 

' Cf. Galen, On His Own Books, in J. Marquardt, I. Müller, and G. Helmreich, 
Galeni scripta minora 2 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1891) 91-124. 

* Pausanias, History of Greece 6.18,2ff. Josephus also refers to the forgery (AgAp 
1.24 8221). 
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[7] LITERARY FORGERIES AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 5 


rival Theopompus, bitter invectives against the three chief cities of Greece, 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparta. He then sent a copy of the slanderous work to each 
of these cities, with the result that the unfortunate historian was henceforth 
unable to appear in any part of the peninsula. 

Another example is reported by Eusebius? who mentions that early in the 
fourth century A.D. there appeared a document purporting to be the Acts of 
Pilate, filled with calumnies against the moral and religious character of Jesus.!? 
The author, plausibly thought to have been Theotecnus, an apostate from Chris- 
tianity and a violent persecutor of the church at Antioch, of which city he was 
curator, issued an edict that schoolmasters should assign the document to their 
pupils for study and memorization. 


(3) Much more often than malevolence were love and respect the motives 
that prompted the production of pseudonymous works. For example, the desire 
to honor a respected teacher and founder of a philosophical school prompted the 
Neo-Pythagoreans to attribute their treatises to Pythagoras himself, who had 
lived many centuries earlier.11 According to Iamblichus (ca. A.D. 250—ca. 325), 
it is most honorable and praiseworthy to publish one's philosophical treatises in 
the name of so venerable a teacher. Very rarely indeed, Iamblichus tell us, have 
Pythagoreans ascribed to themselves the glory of their inventions, and very few 
are known as authors of their own works.!* Thus it was, as Moffatt put it, noth- 
ing more than "innocent admiration and naive sympathy which prompted a 
disciple to reproduce in his own language the ideas, or what he conceived to be 
the ideas, of his master, and yet forbade him, out of modesty, to present these 
under his own name."!? 


(4) The preceding comment leads us to consider next the motive of modesty, 
which, whether real or alleged, has occasionally been regarded as an incentive 
in the production of pseudepigraphic works. For example, about A.D. 440 there 
appeared an encyclical letter from one who identified himself as "Timothy, 
least of the servants of God," condemning the avarice of the times and appealing 
to the Church to renounce its wealth and luxury. A copy of this treatise fell into 
the hands of Bishop Salonius, who apparently surmised who had composed it 


? Ecclesiastical History 9.5,1. 

These Acts (vmrouyvjuara), which are no longer extant (the work that is currently 
known as the Acta Pilati is a Christian fabrication), cannot have been a very skillful 
forgery, for Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. 1.9,2-3) points out a palpable chronological blunder 
which stamped the document as fiction on its very face. 

u On treatises attributed to Pythogoras, see H. Thesleff, An Introduction to the Py- 
thagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Pertod (= Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora, 
24/3; Abo, 1961). 

u The passage in Iamblichus's De vita Pythagorica runs as follows: kaAóv 8é kal rò mávra 
IIv6a-yópa dvarcOévac re kal ámovéuew, kai pndenlay weperoceicOar óav (Slav drò Tor 
eùpiokopévwy, el uh wovd Ti omwdvuov: wavy yap bn Trwés elow drXlyo, ov lia yvwpltera 
vrouynuara (S 198; ed. L. Deubner [Leipzig: Teubner, 1937] 108, 4-7). 

% James Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (3rd ed.; 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1918) 41. 
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6 LITERARY FORGERIES AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA [8] 


and called upon Salvian, a priest of Marseilles, to explain why he had written 
a work which might be mistaken for an apocryphal letter of Timothy. 

Without acknowledging that he was the author of the treatise in question, 
Salvian undertook to defend the issuing of such a work under a pseudonym.!* 
After a preliminary paragraph in which he urges that "we ought to be more con- 
cerned about the intrinsic value of its contents than about the name of the 
author," Salvian suggests that 


although there is only one main reason [why the author did not use his own name in 
the title of the book], I think that several reasons could be adduced. The first is this, 
based upon a divine command, that we are urged to avoid every pretense of earthly 
vainglory, for fear that while we are covetous of the mere bauble of man's praise we 
should lose our heavenly reward. It follows that when God bids us pray and give our 
alms in secret, he wants us also to bestow the fruits of our labors in secret... . 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the main reason lies in the fact that the 
writer, in his own words, is humble in his sight, self-effacing, thinking only of his 
own insignificance. . . . Therefore, since he thought—and rightly so—that others 
ought to regard him in the same way that he regarded himself, the author wisely 
selected a pseudonym for his book for the obvious reason that he did not wish the 
obscurity of his own person to detract from the influence of his otherwise valuable 
book. . . . This is the reason—whoever wants to know it—why the pamphlet was 
published pseudonymously. 

It remains to explain why, in particular, the name of Timothy was chosen. This 
takes us back to the author again. The primary reason is this. Just as humility had 
prompted him to choose a pseudonym in the first place, so it was reverence and dis- 
cretion that moved him to use the name of Timothy . . . for the name of Timothy 
means "the honor of God.”” 


Although we may be in doubt how much of Salvian's extended argumenta- 
tion should be regarded as mere rationalization, at any rate it is clear that he 
hoped to mollify his bishop by the avowal of self-effacement and modesty as 
sufficient reason for pseudonymity. 


(5) There is another class of undoubtedly spurious writings whose existence 
can neither be accounted for on the assumption of literary forgery, nor justly 
attributed to any of the motives thus far mentioned. These are the large number 
of pseudepigrapha in the collections of speeches attributed to the great Attic 
orators. Although a certain number of speeches were designedly forged, most 
of them probably owe their existence to what may be called the interests of 
dramatic composition. 

The post-Aristotelian epoch witnessed the development all over the Greek- 
speaking world of schools of rhetoric the purpose of which was to give to stu- 
dents an oratorical education. Part of the curriculum were assignments to com- 
pose fictitious speeches based on models left by the great Attic orators.!? The 


“ Epistola ix (ed. F. Pauly, CSEL 8 [1883] 217-23). 

* Tr. Alfred E. Haefner, “A Unique Source for the Study of Ancient Pseudonymity,” 
ATR 16 (1934) 8-15. 

!* Cf. Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon tbe Christien 
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subjects would be propounded in some such form as the following: "Given a 
certain case, how would Antiphon, or Lysias, or Isocrates have treated it? Given 
such and such circumstances, how would Hyperides, or ZEschines, or Demosthenes 
have spoken?" As a result, an immense number of such exercises were produced, 
which in many instances, if skillfully composed, might easily have passed as 
genuine compositions of the authors upon whom they were confessedly modelled. 

Related somewhat to such supposititious productions were the speeches 
which ancient historians, Greek as well as Roman, were accustomed to put into 
the mouths of their dramatis personae. These are either wholly fictitious or at 
best but a reflex of what was, in the writer's knowledge or belief, actually said 
upon certain occasions. 

The historians, moreover, as a rule do not conceal the fictitious nature of 
these speeches, although it must be said that Roman writers, such as Caesar, Sal- 
lust, Livy, and Tacitus, do not deal as frankly with their readers as does Thucy- 
dides," doubtless because the origin of such rhetorically finished orations was in 
their day an open secret, and hence not calculated to deceive anyone. It is sig- 
nificant that Josephus, who has occasion in his parallel works to deal twice with 
the same situation, puts two totally different speeches into the mouth of Herod.!? 
What goes under the name of Historia Augusta consists of a mass of speeches, 
letters, and documents that contain references to more than two hundred char- 
acters not elsewhere attested, most of them highly suspect. Among them are no 
fewer than thirty-five historians or biographers, cited as "authorities," most of 
whom scholars today (since Dessau's incisive analysis!®) regard as bogus. 


(6) Among the several kinds of literary forgeries in antiquity, arising from 
diverse motives, that of producing spurious epistles seems to have been most 


Church (3rd ed.; London: Williams and Norgate, 1891) 86-115; H. I. Marrou, A History 
of Education in Antiquity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956); Donald L. Clark, 
Rbetoric in Greco-Roman Education (New York: Columbia University, 1957); and 
George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: Princeton University, 
1963). 

1 Near the beginning of his history (1. 22) Thucydides states: “As to the speeches 
that were made by different men, either when they were about to begin the war or when 
they were already engaged therein, it has been difficult to recall with strict accuracy the 
words actually spoken, both for me as regards that which I myself heard, and for those 
who from various other sources have brought to me reports. Therefore the speeches are 
given in the language in which, as it seemed to me, the several speakers would express, on 
the subjects under consideration, the sentiments most befitting to the occasion, though at 
the same time I have adhered as closely as possible to the general sense of what was actually 
said" (tr. C. F. Smith; LCL). 

? Josephus JW 1.19,4 8 373-74; Ant. 15.5,3 § 127-28. See also H. St. John Thack- 
eray, Josephus: Tbe Man and the Historian (New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 
1929) 41-45. 

? Hermann Dessau ("Über Zeit und Persönlichkeit der Scriptores historiae Augustae," 
Hermes 24 [1889] 337-92) gives compelling reasons for dating the composition of His- 
toria Augusta under Theodosius I (A.D. 379-95), a date accepted most recently by Sir 
Ronald Syme (see the chapter entitled, "The Bogus Names," in his Emperors and Biog- 
raphy: Studies in tbe Historia Augusta [Oxford: Clarendon, 1971]). 
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assiduously practiced. There is scarcely an illustrious personality in Greek litera- 
ture or history from Themistocles down to Alexander, who was not credited with 
a more or less extensive correspondence. Probably the most famous are the 148 
Greek epistles supposedly written by Phalaris, tyrant of Acragas (Agrigentum) 
in the sixth century B.C., in which he appears as a gentle ruler and a patron of art 
and poetry. Ás is well-known, these were brilliantly and vigorously exposed in 
1697-99 by Bentley as a worthless forgery,2° composed probably by a sophist of 
the second century A.D. 

Besides letters which were falsely attributed to classical authors, other note- 
worthy forgeries include the Letter of Aristeas, the correspondence between King 
Abgar and Jesus, Paul's third letter to the Corinthians, his brief letter to the Lao- 
diceans, and the Epistle of the Apostles. The fourteen spurious letters of the cor- 
respondence between the Apostle Paul and Seneca were forged at a comparatively 
early period, for they are quoted by Jerome?! and Augustine. The idea of a 
friendly intercourse between the illustrious Apostle to the Gentiles and the pagan 
philosopher, whose Stoic teachings seemed to present so many points of contact 
with Christian doctrine, appealed strongly to the early Church Fathers. It was this 
that originally called forth the forgery and at the same time caused it to be 
handed down. 


(7) Various fortuitous and mechanical accidents of copying account for the 
origin of several pseudepigrapha. For example, it happened more than once that 
ar erroneous attribution of authorship occurred in connection with treatises 
written by different authors who had identical names, or closely similar names. 
It was, in fact, to avoid such confusion that Diogenes Laertius drew up a list of 
ancient philosophers with the same names (homonyms). 

Likewise when scribes copied a manuscript that contained a miscellaneous 
assortment of writings by several authors, there was the ever-present chance of 
attributing some or all of them to the chief author in the collection, or to the one 
who happened to be named at the beginning of the manuscript. 


(8) Still other literary forgeries and/or pseudepigrapha were produced 
when, for diverse reasons, various compositions were attributed to important 
figures of antiquity. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish between deliberate 
forgery and convenient assignment of anonymous works to authors under whose 
influence they were written. The prestige of such diverse figures as Lucian of 
Samosata and John Chrysostom occasioned the false attribution of many stray 
treatises to each. We have 132 pieces bearing the name of Lucian, besides some 
epigrams; in the opinion of most classicists, many are either certainly or prob- 
ably not his. According to one reckoning of Chrysostom's works, about 900 ser- 
mons (300 printed, the rest in manuscript) have been falsely attributed to that 


? Richard Bentley, Dissertations upon tbe Epistles of Phalaris . . . (edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Wilhelm Wagner; Berlin: S. Calvary, 1874). 

a De viris ill. 12. 

2 Epist. 153. 
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Father.?? Similarly, the computistic writings of the Venerable Bede, which were 
required textbooks everywhere in the Carolingian system of schools, soon at- 
tracted other similar treatises assembled by librarians from a variety of sources.?* 
Among Latin poets, Vergil attracted a good many imitators, some of whose 
feeble attempts are included among the short poems that are customarily iden- 
tified under the rubric Appendix Vergiliana 25 

Besides such assignments for the sake of convenience, very frequently literary 
frauds were perpetrated in the interest of securing greater credence for certain 
doctrines and claims. Two of the earliest such forgeries in Greek history date 
from the sixth century B.C. According to the geographer Strabo,?? in order to 
provide support for the Athenians' claim to the island of Salamis, a verse was 
interpolated in the Iliad?! by either Pisistratus or Solon. Again, according to 
Herodotus??? Onomacritus, the friend and counselor of Pisistratus, was banished 
from Athens when it was proved that he had interpolated in the Oracles of Mus- 
aeus, which he had edited, a passage showing that the islands off Lemnos would 
disappear in the sea. 

The rise of oracles as a literary type in Greek literature and the manufacture 
of elliptical verses to decorate narratives make it difficult to know when we have 
a genuine oracle and when a fictitious one. According to Parke and Wormell, 


"There was every inducement and abundant occasion in antiquity for tamper- 
ing with the text of existing oracles. . . . There have come down to us large num- 
bers of responses which are clearly fabricated, some of uncertain provenance in- 
tended to point a moral or adorn a tale, but most emanating, in all probability, 
from Delphi itself and designed to illustrate the oracle's infallibility. . . . Few 
forgers can have worked under such propitious circumstances as the Delphic Priest- 
hood, responsible as they were for the formulation of authentic oracles also. Indeed 
the conditions of consultation, and the circumstances in which oracles were deliv- 
ered, were such that it is not possible for us, and may never have been possible, to 
distinguish sharply between what was an authentic utterance of the Pythia and 
what was not.”™ 


Finally, attention should be drawn to several heterogeneous bodies of re- 
ligio-philosophical treatises which gravitated around three mythical or semi- 
mythical figures: Orpheus, the Sibyl, and Hermes Trismegistus.?? Many poems 


? Johannes Quasten, Patrology, 3 (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960) 470. 

“Charles W. Jones, Bedae pseudepigrapha: Scientific Writings Falsely Attributed to 
Bede (Ithaca: Cornell University, 1939). See also Paul Lehmann, Psesdo-Antikbe Literatur 
des Mittelalters (Leipzig: Teubner, 1927), who discusses a mass of spurious literature 
liberally attributed to Aristotle, Augustine, Bonaventura, or Cicero (to mention only a 
few). 

s For a convenient list of the several items in the collection, see F. R. D. Goodyear in 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1970) s. v. 

* Geograpby 9.1,10. 

” It is line 258 of book B. 

æ History 7.6. 

» H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle, 2 (2d ed.; Oxford: Clar- 
endon, 1956) xxi. 

* For a competent discussion of the literature that was attributed to these three figures, 
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were in circulation at an early date under the name of Orpheus (a list of these 
poems, drawn up by an Alexandrian scholar, Epigenes, is preserved by Clement 
of Alexandria).?! The first who had any misgivings concerning these pseude- 
pigrapha was Aristole, who speaks of the "so-called Orphic treatises,’** while 
in his lost dialogue On Philosophy, as his commentator Joannes Philoponus in- 
forms us, he actually went so far as to question the historical existence of Orpheus 
himself. 

The corpus known as the Sibylline oracles is another outstanding instance 
of pseudepigraphic attribution. This collection is an extraordinary conglom- 
erate of elements drawn from ancient pagan oracles on various countries and 
cities, Jewish compositions of widely different dates, and Christian interpo- 
lations of didactic and moralizing content. All through this farrago of verses 
the profession is kept up that they are the utterances of an ancient prophetess, 
who is sometimes introduced as speaking of herself as a daughter-in-law of 
Noah—a representation that was purposely adopted to gain credit for the oracles 
as real predictions. 

Later than the two corpora just mentioned is the collection of Greek and 
Latin religious and philosophical writings ascribed to Hermes "the Thrice- 
Greatest," a later designation of the Egyptian God, Thoth, regarded as the 
father and protector of all knowledge (gnosis). The contents of several of the 
treatises are ascribed to the prophet Tat, the son of Hermes, and to Apuleius. 

By way of summary of the preceding section, it has become apparent that in 
antiquity a very large number of literary forgeries and other pseudepigrapha 
were in circulation. Although the reasons for their production are not always 
apparent today, in many instances we can ascertain with tolerable certainty 
which one of a wide range of motives was responsible for their origin. 


Il. Problems Concerning Canonical Pseudepigrapha 


In the preceding section we have surveyed a variety of motives that prompted 
ancient writers to produce forgeries and other pseudepigrapha of all kinds. It 
will be necessary now to examine some of the representative reactions to and 
evaluations of such productions in both (4) ancient and (5) modern times. 


(a) That persons in antiquity were aware of the concepts of forgery and pla- 
giarism?? is plain from the existence of a wide range of words used to describe 


see Joseph A. Sint, Pseudonymitát im Altertum, ihre Formen und thre Gründe (Innsbruck: 
Universitátsverlag, 1960) 25-67. 

"i Stromata 1.21. 

* De anima 1.5. 

® There was a great amount of ulunots in antiquity, but it was condemned only if it 
was practiced with the intent to deceive for personal gain; in such a case, however, the 
verdict was swift and severe. For example, Vitruvius (De archit. 7.4-7) tells of an instance 
when one of the Ptolemies instituted at Alexandria some literary contests in honor of 
Apollo and the Muses. Aristophanes, the grammarian, who on a certain day acted as judge, 
gave his decision, to the surprise of the audience, in favor of a contestant whose composi- 
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and condemn such practices, e.g., x.Bdnrcqvew, voĝeúew, rapaxapárrew, rAarrew, 
padiovpyetv, adulterare, confingere, falsare, supponere, etc?* That scholars in 
antiquity were able to detect forgeries, using in general the same kinds of tests 
as are employed by modern critics, is also well attested. Thus, in his Vsta Horati 
Suetonius mentions, "There have come into my possession some elegies attributed 
to his [Horace's] pen and a letter in prose, supposed to be a recommendation of 
himself to Maecenas, but I think that both are spurious; for the elegies are com- 
monplace (vulgares), and the letter in addition is obscure—which was by no 
means one of his faults." 

During the third century Dionysius, the scholarly bishop of Alexandria, 
made a most sophisticated and extensive criticism of the style, vocabulary, and 
content of the book of Revelation, in which he proved that it was not written by 
the fourth evangelist but by a different John.?5 

Jerome recognized two kinds of pseudepigrapha: forgeries and false attribu- 
tions. A study of Jerome's critical procedures reveals that he knew several 
definite criteria for distinguishing between spurious and genuine writings and 
that he used them with intelligence and discretion. For example, he takes into 
consideration such points as the following when reviewing a possibly false 
ascription: (1) Could homonyms be the cause of a false inscription? (2) Is the 
book in question inferior in subject-matter or treatment to other works by the 
same author? (3) When was the book written, and how does this probable date 
agree with other historical evidence? (4) Do statements in the book or the point 
of view contradict or conflict with undeniably authentic writings of the alleged 
author? (Jerome regarded this evidence as of little value.) (5) Is the style of 
the work appropriate to its language, time of composition, and author? (Jerome 


tion had certainly not been the most able. When asked to defend his decision, he showed 
that the competing productions were literal copies from the works of well known writers. 
Thereupon the unsuccessful competitors were promptly sentenced before the tribunal as 
veritable robbers and were ignominiously thrust out of the city. For other instances of 
plagiarism in antiquity see the following studies: Hermann Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst, 
Geschichtsschreibung und Plagiat im klassischen Altertum (Leipzig: Teubner, 1911); 
Eduard Stemplinger, Das Plagtat in der griechischen Literatur (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912); 
Carl Hosius “Plagiatoren und Plagiatbegriff in Altertum," Neue Jahrbücher für das 
klassische Altertum 31 (1913) 176-93; and Konrat Ziegler, "Plagiat" PW 20/2 (1950) 
1956-57. 

' Copyright did not exist until relatively modern times. As G. H. Putnam points out, 
"No such thing as literary property [defined as ownership in a specific literary form given 
to certain ideas, the right to control such particular form of expression of those ideas, and 
the right to multiply and dispose of copies of such form of expression] can be said to have 
come into existence in ancient times, or in fact until some considerable period had elapsed 
after the invention of printing" (Asthors and their Public in Ancient Times (2d ed; 
[New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1894] iv). 

* Many of the same expressions of reproach were used by orthodox ecclesiastical 
writers in charging heretics with having corrupted the text of copies of the Scriptures in 
order to support their doctrines; see August Bludau, Die Schriftfalschungen der Háretiber: 
Ein Beitrag zur Textkritik der Bibel (NTAbh 11/5; Münster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1925). 

55 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 7.25,6-27. 
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was particularly sensitive to stylistic tests but realized that they must be used with 
caution and restraint) .99 

It is instructive to examine some of the specific reasons adduced by patristic 
writers for or against the genuineness of certain disputed books. With regard to 
the Book of Enoch, for example, apparently some persons in the early Church 
were inclined to doubt that the antediluvian could have written the book since 
it would have perished in the flood. Tertullian, however, suggests that they 
should take into account the circumstance that Noah, the survivor of the flood, 
would have heard from Methuselah the preachings of Enoch, "since Enoch had 
given no other charge to Methuselah than that he should hand on the knowledge 
of them to his posterity."?" On the other hand, Tertullian is severe in his judg- 
ment against the Asiatic presbyter who acknowledged that he had written the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. The author defended himself at his trial by pleading 
that it was because of his love for the great Apostle that he had composed the 
account. His plea, however, was unavailing, and he was deposed from the min- 
istry—and rightly so, Tertullian implies, because in the book the author made 
Paul guilty of allowing a woman to preach and to baptize!?? In other cases, 
however, when a given author was held to have been in personal contact with an 
apostle, Tertullian apparently saw no difficulty in regarding the work as essen- 
tially that of the latter, for he says, "[The Gospel] which was published by Mark 
may be maintained to be Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was; for even the nar- 
rative (digestum) of Luke is generally ascribed to Paul— since it is allowable 
(capat videri) that that which disciples publish should be regarded as their 
masters’ work."9? 

About the year 200 Bishop Serapion of Antioch prohibited the reading of the 
Gospel of Peter in the parish of Rhossus, a city of Syria lying northwest of Anti- 
och. On a former visit to that place he had indeed permitted the church to read 
the book (a work till then unknown to him) in its services. Soon afterward her- 
esy broke out in Rhossus, and some appealed to the Gospel of Peter in support of 
Docetism. Thereupon Serapion examined the book and, finding some parts of it 
to be unorthodox, he rejected it peremptorily as a forgery (evderiypadov) .*° 

In like manner the vehement warnings in the Apostolic Constitutions (6. 
16) against "the poisonous books which Simon and Cleobius, and their followers, 
have compiled under the name of Christ and his disciples" are motivated far 
more on the ground of what was taken to be their heretical teaching than because 
of their pseudonymous character. Similarly Cyril of Jerusalem, when giving a list 
of the canonical books, says: "The four gospels alone, but the rest are falsely in- 
scribed and hurtful (wev8eriypada xai BAaBepa). The Manicheans also wrote a 


% For examples illustrating each of these categories, see Karl K. Hulley, "Principles 
of Textual Criticism Known to St. Jerome," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 55 
(1944) 104-9. 

* De cultu fem. 1.3. 

* De baptismo 17. 

3 Adv. Marcionem 6.5. 

* Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 6.12,3-6. 
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Gospel according to Thomas, which, tinged with the fragrance of the evangelical 
title, corrupts the souls of the more simple."*! 

From the preceding examples it appears that patristic writers condemned 
pseudonymous works not merely on literary grounds but.also, and sometimes pri- 
marily, on doctrinal grounds.*? After the limits of the canon became more widely 
recognized, pseudepigrapha that were also apocryphal were put on the forbidden 
list of works. But there were many exceptions—probably because there were 
many different motives that led to the production of pseudepigrapha—and no 
strictly consistent policy or pattern can be discerned either in the selection of the 
OT or the NT books or in the rejection of other books. 


(5) In modern times scholars have expressed a wide variety of opinions con- 
cerning canonical pseudepigrapha. At one extreme is the rather widespread 
assumption that the early Church regarded pseudepigraphy as a wholly legitimate 
device, which carried no moral stigma. For example, according to P. N. Harri- 
son, the author of the Pastoral Epistles "was not conscious of misrepresenting the 
Apostle [Paul] in any way; he was not consciously deceiving anybody; it is not, 
indeed, necessary to suppose that he did deceive anybody. It seems far more 
probable that . . . [the Pastorals] went out for what they really were, and the 
warm appreciation with which the best minds in the Church received them, 
would not be tinged with any misunderstanding as to the way in which they had 
been written." *? 

In a similar vein is the statement of Samuel Holmes concerning references in 
the Wisdom of Solomon where the author "plainly speaks in the name of Solo- 
mon, though the name itself is not mentioned.” Holmes continues, “This is, of 
course, a literary device and would deceive no one."** 

Such assessments are open to challenge. Who in fact were "the best minds 


“Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecb. 4. 36. Already at the beginning of this century R. 
Liechtenhan could list twenty-five pseudepigraphic works written by Gnostics in the early 
Christian centuries ("Die pseudepigraphische Literatur der Gnostiker," ZNW 3 [1902] 
222-37, 286-99). This number has, of course, been greatly increased with the more recent 
discovery at Nag Hammadi. Still other titles of apocryphal works have now come to light 
in a list of thirty-five gospel-books preserved in the Hebrew text of the Samaritan Chronicle 
no. II (see John Macdonald and A. J. B. Higgins, "The Beginnings of Christianity Accord- 
ing to the Samaritans," NTS 18 [1971-72] 54-80). 

“In this connection perhaps reference should also be made to 2 Thes 2:2, unre àv 
émioroAjs ws dc’ Jud», though the sense of the whole passage is far from certain (does it 
refer to (2) a misconstruction of some passage in the first letter; (5) a lost letter from 
Paul; or (c) a forged letter purporting to be from Paul?). 

9 P. N. Harrison, Tbe Problem of tbe Pastoral Epistles (London: Oxford, 1921) 12. 
For other such opinions, see the survey made by Donald Guthrie, "The Development of 
the Idea of Canonical Pseudepigrapha in New Testament Criticism," Vox Evangelica [1] 
(1962) 43-59; cf. also Guthrie, "Epistolary Pseudepigraphy," New Testament Introduction 
(3rd ed.; London: Inter-Varsity Press, 1970) 671-84; and "Acts and Epistles in Apoc- 
ryphal Writings,” Apostolic History and the Gospel: Biblical and Historical Essays Pre- 
sented to F. F. Bruce (eds. W. Ward Gasque and Ralph P. Martin; Exeter: Paternoster 
Press, 1970) 328-45. 

* S. Holmes, APOT 1. 525. 
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in the church” that, so it is asserted, “would not be tinged with any misunder- 
standing” concerning the production of pseudepigrapha? Still more to the point, 
how can it be so confidently known that such productions “would deceive no 
one"? Indeed, if nobody was taken in by the device of pseudepigraphy, it is 
difficult to see why it was adopted at all. 

A much needed corrective to such loose and unsupported statements was 
provided by Friedrich Torm in his monograph on the psychological problems 
that are involved in the production of ancient pseudepigrapha, particularly those 
of a religious cast.45 After considering a wide range of pseudepigraphic litera- 
ture, including Orphic, Hermetic, Sibylline, and a few Jewish writings, he con- 
cludes that, so far as the evidence is concerned, we must say that “a pseudony- 
mous writing was either believed and therefore highly esteemed, or its inauthen- 
ticity was perceived and therefore the document was regarded as somewhat dis- 
reputable.”4® In fact the notion of dramatic personation as a legitimate literary 
device is never mentioned, and seems never to have been thought of as a defense 
of such compositions. If any author wrote a pseudonymous book in such a way, 
he must have been very unsuccessful in his purpose; for it was generally taken as 
a genuine work, or else rejected as feigned and worthless. 

From a somewhat different orientation Arnold Meyer made a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of religious pseudepigraphic literature, giving more attention 
to Jewish examples than Torm had done.*? He argues as follows: 


“If a writer in the Old Testament introduces God as speaking, and thus man is con- 
fident that he can speak as God, so also the [early] Christians are able to use trans- 
mitted sayings of Jesus and compose speeches such as the Sermon on the Mount or, in 
a freer manner, to produce discourses of Christ, as the Fourth Evangelist is generally 
acknowledged to have done. If one thus is able to speak freely as God and Christ 
concerning any historical tradition, then it is no great step beyond if one should 
believe himself warranted to write in the name of a Patriarch or of an Apostle."^ 


It should, therefore, not be regarded as unusual that several pseudepigrapha are 
included in the canon, for “acceptance or rejection was on the basis of ecclesi- 
astical truth, not that of literary genuineness.”*° 

Another point of view has been proposed by Kurt Aland, who insists that 
the question of canonical pseudepigrapha has nothing to do with either ethical 
or psychological considerations.9? Restricting his investigation to Christian liter- 
ature of the first two centuries, and differentiating between genuine letters 


*5 Die Psychologie der Psendonymitat im Hinblick auf die Literatur des Urchristen- 
tums (Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1932). 

“Ibid. 19. 

* “Religiöse Pseudepigraphie als ethisch-psychologisches Problem,” ZNW 35 (1936) 
262-79. 

“Ibid. 277. Per contra, for a reasoned argument against the opinion that many 
charismatic utterances by early Christian prophets found their way into the canonical gos- 
pels, see Fritz Neugebauer, "Geistsprüche und Jesuslogien," ZNW 53 (1962) 218-28. 

9 Ibid. 279. 

©The Problem of Anonymity and Pseudonymity in Christian Literature of the First 
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(those of Paul, Ignatius, and Polycarp) and pseudonymous epistles (the Deu- 
teropaulines, Catholic epistles, and the Epistle of Barnabas), Aland argues that 
anonymity and pseudonymity of NT books are closely connected and that one 
should not consider the latter apart from the former. He thinks that the earliest 
period in the production of Christian writings was dominated by anonymity. For 
example, all the Gospels were originally published anonymously, and the Book of 
Acts (despite the "we-sections") and such treatises in the corpus of Apostolic 
Fathers as I Clement and the Epistle of Barnabas lack any explicit mention of the 
name of the author. It was only at a later date that titles and names of authors 
were supplied. 

Among pseudonymous Christian writings Aland finds that the Didache, or 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, provides the key to understanding the 
transition from anonymity to pseudonymity. How, asks Aland, could this docu- 
ment, whose author must have been known to those to whom he first communi- 
cated it, have been accepted as the work of the twelve apostles? Aland answers 
by suggesting that the author "knew himself to be a charismatic, and was ac- 
knowledged [by others] as such, because the content of the message confirmed 
the claim." Accordingly, "the written version of what hitherto had been delivered 
at any congregational meeting" as the teaching of the twelve apostles "received 
the same credence as the charismatically spoken word, and thus the Didache 
achieved recognition in the Church of those days." 5! In other words, 


"what happened in pseudonymous literature of the early period was nothing but the 
shift of the message from the spoken to the written word. In this change not only 
was the tool by which the message was given irrelevant, but according to the view of 
that time it would have amounted to falsification even to name this tool, because, 
according to this conception, it was not the author of the writing who really spoke, 
but only the authentic witness, the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the apostles. When the 
pseudonymous writings of the New Testament claimed the authorship of the most 
prominent apostles . . . , this was not a skillful trick of the so-called fakers, in order 
to guarantee the highest possible reputation and the widest possible circulation for 
their work, but the logical conclusion of the presupposition that the Spirit himself was 
the real author." 


Although at first sight Aland seems to have made an advance in solving some 
of the perplexing problems of early Christian pseudonymity, after more mature 
reflection one is troubled by several disturbing questions. For example, is it 
legitimate to make such a hard-and-fast distinction between the mentality of 
those who composed letters and those who composed epistles? Is not such a 
distinction arbitrary in the extreme?5* Secondly, one has an uneasy feeling that 
a survey of data limited to Christian literature produced within a span of two 


Two Centuries,” JTS ns. 12 (1961) 39-49; German text in Aland's Studien zur Uber- 
lieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines Textes (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967) 24-34. 

5 Ibid. 44 (German text, 29). 

" Ibid. 44-45 (German text, 29-30). 

= Guthrie also makes this point in his "Idea of Canonical Pseudepigrapha," 56; see 
also his New Testament Introduction, 683-84. 
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centuries is unduly restricted. Thirdly, does not Aland's argument lead to the 
fatal consequence that the writers of Christian pseudepigrapha during the second, 
third, and fourth generations were more strongly under the influence of the 
Spirit than was the Apostle Paul?5* 

The most recent extensive contributions to the discussion of religious pseu- 
depigrapha and literary forgeries in antiquity are those of Joseph A. Sint®5 and 
Wolfgang Speyer, both of whom make a sharp distinction between secular 
and religious documents. Sint classifies ancient pseudonymous writings in two 
main categories, those arising from mythical and religious motivating forces, 
and those arising from literary creative forces, though he admits that these.cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive. Speyer's classification is more detailed. After 
differentiating between secular and religious documents, he classifies the latter 
in three categories: (a) Genuine religious pseudepigrapha, widespread in the 
Near East and also known in Greece and Rome, emerged from mythological 
origins and represented a deity or a mythological personage as the author. 
(5) There were also forged religious pseudepigrapha which imitated the genuine 
religious pseudepigrapha, and (c) fictional religious pseudepigrapha, which were 
artistic compositions that belong to the realm of poetic art. 

It was the heretics, Speyer thinks, who began the production of "pious" for- 
geries in the early church. In the ensuing struggle with gnosticizing and libertine 
communities, orthodox writers (such as, for example, the author of the Epistle of 
Jude) adopted pseudepigraphy, which had proved to be an effective literary 
contrivance.9" In the ensuing years, when there was so much talk about forgeries 
which were also regarded as heretical, the composition of pseudonymous writings 
in a good sense was rather unlikely. In fact, according to Speyer, only a few 
authors, particularly those in remote regions, employed the pseudepigraphic for- 
mat (Einkletdung) in a good sense. 

Apart from questions that might be raised concerning the validity of Speyer's 
attributing the origin of “pious” pseudepigrapha to heretics,? it is problematic 


^ So also Horst R. Balz, “Anonymität und Pseudepigraphie im Urchristentum,” ZTK 
66 (1969) 403-36, esp. 419. 

55 For the title, see note 30 above. 

5 “Religiöse Pseudepigraphie und literarische Fälschung im Altertum," Jahrbuch für 
Antike und Christentum, 8/9 (1965-66) 88-125; cf. “Fälschung, literarische," RAC 7 
(1969) 236-77. For a brief summary of Speyer's work on the subject of literary forgeries 
in antiquity, see Das Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum und das F. J. Dolger-Institut 
in Bonn, Berichte, Erwägungen, Richtlinien vorgelegt von Theodor Klauser (2. Aufl. 
Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1970) 99-100. Speyer has just published a monograph en- 
titled Die literarische Fälschung im beidnischen und christlichen Altertum (Handbücher 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft; Munich: C. H. Beck, 1971 [not in the series 
Theophaneia, as previously announced]). 

8 Speyer, “Religiöse Pseudepigraphie," 120. 

® Ibid. 123. 

9 Reference is sometimes made to 2 Thes. 2:2 as evidence for the circulation of a 
letter forged in the name of Paul. The meaning of the verse, however, is uncertain; see 
footnote 42 above. 
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how far such schematically ordered classifications are really helpful in the evalua- 
tion of pseudepigrapha. At most they draw attention to the variety of motives 
that led to the production of forgeries and pseudepigrapha, and the consequent 
difficulty of applying any one criterion in judging them. Speyer's tendency, 
however, toward setting up strict categories occasionaly makes for artificial 
distinctions. 

One must conclude from the preceding survey that literary forgeries were of 
many kinds, from the amusing hoax to the most barefaced and impudent impos- 
ture, and that the moral judgment to be passed on each must vary accordingly. 
Indeed, in many cases such a judgment can be only tentative, not only from sheer 
inability to discover the motive which prompted the author, but also because the 
Platonic doctrine of the "noble falsehood"9? pervaded Greek speculation and 
passed by inheritance to hellenistic culture in general Thus it is not surprising 
that the assumption underlying the attitude of many was that the mere formal 
accuracy of a statement was of infinitely less importance than the religious or 
moral value of its content. 


Concluston 


From the preceding discussion it will be obvious that a consideration of 
ancient literary forgeries and canonical pseudepigrapha involves a complex set of 
problems to which there are no pat answers. The fact that a wide variety of 
motives prompted the production of falsely ascribed treatises, and the prevalence 
of differing degrees of sensitivity to the morality of such productions, should 
warn us against attempting to find a single fomula that will solve all questions, 
whether literary, psychological, ethical, or theological. The following comments 
have the modest aim of suggesting several considerations, some more tentative 
than others, that bear upon general issues rather than upon the credentials of in- 
dividual books of the Bible—for whether a given book is or is not a pseudepi- 
graphon can be determined only after undertaking a careful and detailed literary 
and historical analysis.9! 

It is necessary first to set to one side those books and parts of books which 
themselves make no claim to specific authorship, but to which, in the course of 
time, others have supplied the name of an author. Thus, for example, no stigma 
can be leveled against the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews because the title 
given to it in the later manuscripts declares it to be by the Apostle Paul. In a 
similar manner more than once elaborations, expansions, and new sections of 
material have found their way into collections of legal and sapiential literature 


* Plato, Republic 382C, 414B, 459D. 

“In considering questions concerning individual pseudepigrapha within the NT, e.g., 
the Pastoral Epistles or 2 Peter, one must beware against relying upon proofs based upon 
statistical analysis of vocabulary, inasmuch as the brevity of the documents limits the sig- 
nificance of such data in determining authorship; see the writer's article, "A Reconsidera- 
tion of Certain Arguments against the Pauline Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles," ExpT 
70 (1958-59) 91-94. 
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which had been associated with Moses and Solomon. In the former case Moses 
was regarded as the fountainhead of all legal stipulations. We can in fact see 
within the OT how this process operated. When David was making a raid 
against the Amalekites (1 Sam 30:7-25), a third of the men were left behind, 
and after the raid a dispute arose as to whether they were entitled to a share of 
the booty. But David said, "As his share is who goes down to the battle, so shall 
his share be who stays by the baggage; they shall share alike"—to which the 
editor adds the comment, "and from that day forward he made it a statute and 
an ordinance for Israel to this day." Yet in Num 31:27-28 this "law" is assigned 
to Moses as part of the original revelation. 

The same process of accretion is even more obvious with regard to Solomon. 
In the course of the development of tradition, Solomon became the outstanding 
example of a ruler endowed with divine wisdom and capable of transmitting that 
wisdom. The collection of proverbs originally attributed to Solomon attracted 
to itself many other similar aphorisms, so that eventually the contents of the en- 
tire book of Proverbs ( with the exception of chs. 30 and 31) came to be ascribed 
to him. Two other sapiential books, Ecclesiastes and Wisdom, are also pseudon- 
ymous—for, despite the absence of the name of Solomon within the body of 
either book, the total representation of authorship in both is intended to convey 
to the reader the assurance of Solomonic authorship. 

Whereas the choice of Moses and Solomon as pseudonyms for legal and sapi- 
ential material can be regarded as altogether natural, what can be said of the 
pseudonymity of apocalyptic? Here there is no single figure to whom apocalyp- 
tic writers could make their appeal by the use of his name. As a result we find 
that a great variety of names were called upon as authors of apocalyptic litera- 
ture. In addition to each of the twelve patriarchs (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin), apocalypses 
were ascribed to a dozen other Old Testament worthies, namely Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Baruch, Zechariah, Daniel, Zephaniah, and 
Ezra. 

In this connection we must extend our consideration beyond the limits of 
purely literary convention and raise a question about the psychology of a writer 
who attributed his literary production to an ancient and honored figure. What 
ought we say concerning the sanity of an author who, for example, calmly 
identifies himself with Enoch, the seventh from Adam? Is he deluded—in plain 
English, crazy—or is there some other explanation that accounts for the predom- 
inance of pseudonymity among apocalyptic writers? 

The Hebrews, as is well known, had what is to us a peculiar consciousness of 
time, so that centuries could be telescoped and generations spanned. For example, 
more than once long after the Exodus a prophet addressed his contemporaries as 
those whom God had delivered out of Egyptian bondage (e.g, Judg 6:8; Amos 
2:10; Mic 6:4; Hag 2:5). This idea of corporate personality may account for 
the peculiar impression given by apocalyptic writers, namely the conviction, ap- 
parently shared by author and ancient readers alike, that the apocalypse is a bona 
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fide disclosure of ancient lore. How this conviction was generated is problemat- 
ical, but at least the possibility should be left open that it arose from a vivid sense 
of kinship which the apocalyptist shared with the one in whose name he wrote. 
Such a kinship would have been felt still more intensely if, as may well have oc- 
curred more than once, the account reflects actual visionary experiences which 
the author believed he had received through divine inspiration. Enoch, for ex- 
ample, is described by Mowinckel as "patron saint" of subsequent sages and 
apocalyptic preachers, so that "just as Noah once visited him 'at the end of the 
earth' and received mysteries revealed by him, so also the sages of the present age 
[that of the apocalyptists] through prayer and fasting and study of the old books, 
and perhaps also by means of ecstatic exercises, are able to get revelations from 
him to complete and give authentic interpretations of the ancient traditions."9? 
Thus, as a contemporary scholar concludes, "pseudonymity is to be explained in 
terms both of tradition and of inspiration which in turn are to be understood in 
terms of that peculiar Hebrew psychology to which the apocalyptists had fallen 
heir."63 

When we turn from psychological problems to ethical and theological prob- 
lems we must especially be on guard against making off-hand or summary judg- 
ments. The question whether the pseudonymity of certain books in the canon is 
consistent with their being divinely inspired, or whether we should exclude from 
the Bible any book that professes to be the work of someone other than its real 
author, cannot be answered in a simplistic manner, either in the affirmative or 
the negative. 

From the standpoint of ethics, it is clear that the Scriptures contain the most 
emphatic precepts and warnings against all lying and deceit. At the same time 
more than one biblical personage—including Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Elisha, 
David, Jehu®*—are represented as having used deceit for accomplishing what 
were reckoned as good or holy purposes. Part of the difficulty in the present 
consideration arises from a lack of agreement on what differentiates literary 
frauds from innocent pseudonymous impersonations. On the one hand, J. I. 
Packer roundly declares, “Frauds are still fraudulent, even when perpetrated from 
noble motives."95 On the other hand, J. C. Fenton defines a forger as "one who 
writes in the name of another for his own profit: they [pseudonymous authors in 
the Bible] did not do so. Forgery involves deceit for gain; pseudonymity did not."9? 

Instead of beginning with declarations of what is licit and what is illicit, one 
is likely to make more progress by considering the theological problem from a 
historical and literary point of view. It must be acknowledged that the inspira- 


*' "Henokskikkelsen i senjgdish apokalyptikk," Norsk teologisk tsdsskrift 41 (1940) 
212, quoted by D. S. Russell, The Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1964) 134. 

* D. S. Russell, ibid. Cf. also L. H. Brockington, "The Problem of Pseudonymity," 
JTS ns. 4 (1953) 20-22. 

* See Gen 12:13; 20:2; 26:7; 27:19; 1 Sam 21:2; 2 Kgs 6:19; 10:18-19. 

* ‘Fundamentalism’ and the Word of God (London: Inter-Varsity, 1958) 184. 

* "Pseudonymity in the New Testament,” Theology 58 (1955) 55. 
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tion of the Scriptures is consistent with any kind of form of literary composition 
that was in keeping with the character and habits of the speaker or writer. What- 
ever idiom or mode of expression he would use in ordinary speech must surely 
be allowed him when moved by the Holy Spirit. Rhetoric, poetry, drama, alle- 
gory, saga, legend, or any other form of serious discourse that would be rightly 
understood in a merely human production, cannot be excluded on ø priori 
grounds from one divinely inspired. Even the most rigorously formulated doc- 
trine of inspiration would admit that the dramatic composition of the Book of 
Job and the Song of Songs ascribes to historical personages discourses not liter- 
ally uttered by them. 

The recognized custom of antiquity allowed historians great freedom in rep- 
resenting the sentiments of those about whom they wrote by means of imaginary 
speeches, founded more or less on what was actually said. If, indeed, an entire 
book should appear to have been composed in order to present vividly the 
thoughts and feelings of an important person, there would not seem to be in this 
circumstance any reason to say that it could not be divinely inspired. Why, then, 
should inspiration be denied if, as in the case of 2 Peter (which most scholars 
believe was written about A.D. 125-140), the author appears to have drawn up 
the treatise in the name of Simon Peter (1:1) and with details lending a high 
degree of verisimilitude (e.g., the reference to having been present at the Trans- 
figuration, 1:17-18) in order to recall second and third generation Christians 
back to the orthodox teaching and practice held to have been inculcated by Peter 
himself? In short, since the use of the literary form of pseudepigraphy need not 
be regarded as necessarily involving fraudulent intent, it cannot be argued that 
the character of inspiration excludes the possibility of pseudepigraphy among the 
canonical writings. 


“The point made in this paragraph is condensed from the discussion of James S. 
Candlish, “On the Moral Character of Pseudonymous Books," Expositor, Fourth Series, 4 
(1891) 273; the entire article (pp. 91-107 and 262-79) is both thoughtful and thought- 
provoking. Cf. also the following comment of Wilfred Harrington: 

“It is clear that the sacred writers may have employed any of the literary forms in use 
among their contemporaries ‘so long as they are in no way inconsistent with God's sanctity 
and truth’ (Enchir. Bibl. 559). . . . Only very few literary forms, past and present, could 
in fact be excluded on this score, and even then it would perhaps be because of the content 
rather than of the form. It has been said that whereas we could very well imagine God in- 
spiring a novelist like Dostoyevsky we could never dream that he would inspire a porno- 
graphic novel. That is so, but the observation is not altogether relevant since in either 
case, the form might be the same. We can hardly ever, in fact, decide a priors what is 
becoming or unbecoming to God, for divine condescension goes deeper than we know. 
When we study the written word of God it is well to have in mind the stark reality of the 
Incarnation and the scandal of the cross” (Irish Theological Quarterly 29 [1962] 23-24). 
The reference which Harrington makes to Enchiridion biblicum (3rd ed.) involves a quo- 
tation from the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu (1943), "ea conditione, ut adhibitum 
dicendi genus Dei sanctitati et veritati haud quaquam repugnat" (§ 37). 

For other, somewhat similar views, see Karl Hermann Schelkle, "Biblische Pseude- 
pigraphie," Die Petrusbriefe. Der Judasbrief (HTKNT 13/2; Herder: Freiburg, 1961) 
245-48, and Raymond E. Brown, "Enduring Problems in Canonicity," JBC 867:87-89. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDENDUM 


The bibliography on the subject of literary forgeries and pseudepigrapha is very ex- 
tensive. In addition to the books and articles that are mentioned in the footnotes of the 
article, the following selected titles are significant for one or another aspect of ancient, 
medieval, and modern forgeries. 


ANCIENT FORGERIES 


Gustav Bardy, “Faux et fraudes littéraires dans l'antiquité chrétienne," Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique 32 (1936) 5-23, 275-302. 

Theodor Birt, Kritsk und Hermeneutik (Munich: Oskar Beck, 1913) 222-42. 

Edmund K. Chambers, The History and Motives of Lsterary Forgerses, being the Chan- 
cellor’s English Essay for 1891 (London, 1891; reprinted, New York: Burt Franklin, 
1970). [A brief survey of ancient, medieval, and modern forgeries. ] 

Evelyn H. Clift, Latin Pseudepsgrapba, a Study in Literary Attributions (Baltimore, 
1945). [Deals chiefly with Plautine pseudepigrapha, Republican prose, and Augustan 
pseudepigrapha. | 

Alfred Gudeman, "Literary Frauds among the Greeks,” Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler (New York: Macmillan, 1894) 52-74; “Literary Frauds among the Ro- 
mans,” Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 25 (1894) 
140-64. 

Denys L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934). [With special reference to Euripides’ Iphigeneta in Aulis.] 

Alessandro Ronconi, "Introduzione alla letteratura pseudoepigrafa," Studs classici e 
orientali 5 (1955 [1956]) 15-37. 

Wolfgang Speyer, Bécherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970). [Deals with writings thought to have descended from 
heaven, writings from tombs and from the earth, and writings from temples, libraries, and 
archives.] 

Archer Taylor and Fredrick J. Mosher, The Bibliographical History of Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951). [Admirable in every respect.] 

Hugo  Willrich, Urkundenfalschungen in der hellenistisch-judischen Literatur 
(FRLANT n.s. 21; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1924). 


MEDIEVAL FORGERIES 


L. C. Hector, Palaeography and Forgery (London and New York: St. Anthony's Press, 
1959). [Deals with the pre-Mabillon period of palaeographical criticism.] 

T. F. Tout, "Mediaeval Forgers and Forgeries,’ BJRL 5 (1918-20) 208-34. ["To 
mediaeval eyes forgery in itself was hardly regarded as a crime" (p. 209) .] 


MODERN FORGERIES 


F. F. Abbott, "Some Spurious Inscriptions and their Authors," Classical Philology 
3 (1908) 22-30. [Of a total of 144,044 Latin inscriptions in vols. II through XIV of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum. Latinarum, 10,576 are spurious; that is, one to thirteen. Perhaps 
the most prolific forger was Pirro Ligorio (the successor to Michaelangelo in supervising 
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the work at St. Peter's in Rome), who was responsible for 2995 of the 3645 spurious in- 
scriptions in CIL VI, 5.] 

James A. Farrer, Literary Forgeries (London: Longmans, Green, 1907; reprinted, 
Detroit: Gale Research Co., 1969), German translation by Fr. J. Kleemeier, Literarische 
Fälschungen (Leipzig: Th. Thomas, 1907). [A wide-ranging account of frauds perpe- 
trated by English, German, Greek (Constantine Simonides), Irish, Italian, and Scottish 
forgers.] 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, Strange New Gospels (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1931); 
reissued with significant additions under the title, Modern Apocrypha (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1956); reprinted under the title Famous Biblical Hoaxes (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1968). 

Wilfred Partington, Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth (London: Robert Hale 
Ltd., 1946). [Faked first editions of nineteenth-century British belles lettres, produced by 
an honorary fellow of Worcester College, Oxford.] 
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CHAPTER TWO 


NAMES FOR THE NAMELESS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
A Study in the Growth of Christian Tradition 


As nature abhors a vacuum, so early Christians were reluctant to leave unidentified 
this or that person who is mentioned but not named in the pages of the New Testament. 
Since those who are curious generally attempt to satisfy their curiosity, pious readers 
and hearers of the Gospel narratives sought to supply answers to such questions as: 
What were the names of the Wise Men and the shepherds who came to worship the 
Christ-child? A list of the names of the twelve apostles is given in each of the Synoptics, 
but who exactly were the seventy disciples whom Jesus also sent out (Lk. 10, 1 ff.)? 
At the time of Jesus' trial several persons are mentioned in the canonical sources without 
being given more precise identification, such as Pilate's wife, the centurion stationed at 
the Cross, the two thieves who were crucified with Jesus, and the officer in charge of 
the soldiers guarding the sepulchre. Tradition provided names for all of these - sometimes 
several different names. 

Likewise curiosity was aroused concerning individuals mentioned but not named 
in early apostolic history. People who read the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline 
Epistles were desirous of knowing, for example, the name of the Philippian jailer con- 
verted by Paul and Silas (Acts 16.27—33) and the names of those who comprised »the 
household of Onesiphorus« (II Tim. 4.19). 

We can see how such traditions grew. In the fourth century Eusebius declared that 
no list of the seventy disciples sent out by Jesus was anywhere extant (t&v 3& éBðouh- 
xovra uatytõv xact&AoYoc ovdele oddauy pépetar)!. At the same time, however, on the 
basis of hearsay (Aéyetat ... pact ...) he identifies five of the number, namely Barnabas, 
Sosthenes, Cephas, Matthias, and Thaddaeus. In subsequent centuries more than one 
list was circulated that included these and sixty-five other names! The following pages, 
written in honor of a master in the field of Patristics, comprise merely a portion of the 
rich harvest of information that can be derived from traditions preserved in various 
New Testament manuscripts, in the apocrypha, in early Christian art, and in patristic 
and hagiographical documents of all ages. 


The Names of the Wise Men? 


Both in the East and in the West a variety of traditions developed concerning the 
number of the Wise Men, their names, dress, appearance, and age. Although it is 
usually assumed that the Magi were three in number (probably because Matthew men- 


1 Hist. Ecel., I. xii. 1. 

3 The literature on the Magi is very extensive. Be- 
sides the usual bibliographical tools, for the older 
literature see Ulysse Chevalier, Répertoire des sources 
historiques du Moyen Age . . . Bto-bibltographie, nouvelle 
éd., II (Paris, 1907; reprinted, New York, 1960), 


cols. 2949-2951. Among modern monographs the 
most valuable, from one point of view or another, 
are Ch. Schoebel, »L'histoire des rois mages«, Revue 
de linguistique et de philologie comparée, XI (1878), pp. 
181-221, 233-304; K. A. Martin Hartmann, Über das 
altspanische | Dreikónigsspiel nebst einem Anhang, ent- 
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tions that they presented three gifts), three is by no means the only tradition - that they 
were twelve in number was also rather widely held in the East, particularly in Syria. 

The earliest literary reference to the names of the Magi occurs in what is generally 
called the Excerpta Latina Barbari. This document, which was first edited in 1606 by 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, is in the form of a chronicle written in not very good Latin. The 
original text of the chronicle was Greek; it was drawn up by an Alexandrian Christian 
who lived, it seems, in the sixth century, either during or just after the reign of the 
Emperor Anastasius (A. D. 491-518) 3, or just after A. D. 556-574. Concerning the Magi 
the unknown chronicler writes: »In his diebus sub Augusto kalendas Ianuarias magi 
obtulerunt ei munera et adoraverunt eum: magi autem vocabantur Bithisarea Melchior 
Gathaspa« (§ 86). Despite the atrocious spelling? the familiar triad of Balthasar, Mel- 
chior, and Gaspar is apparent. 

The works attributed to the Venerable Bede include a variety of traditions concer- 
ning the mystical significance of the three Magi as well as a detailed account of their 
appearance and dress. In his exposition of the Gospel of Matthew, Bede supplies the 
following interpretation: » Mystice autem tres Magi tres partes mundi significant, Asiam, 
Africam, Europam, sive humanum genus, quod a tribus filiis Noe seminarium sumpsit«®, 

A much more detailed account is included in a treatise entitled Excerpta et Collectanea, 
which is sometimes included with the Venerable Bede's works but which has been 
described as a work altogether unworthy of that author?. The text of the account of the 
Magi is as follows: 

»Magi sunt, qui munera Domino dederunt: primus fuisse dicitur Melchior, senex 
et canus, barba prolixa et capillis, tunica hyacinthina, sagoque mileno, et calceamentis 
hyacinthino et albo mixto opere, pro mitrario variae compositionis indutus: aurum 
obtulit regi Domino. Secundus, nomine Caspar, juvenis imberbis, rubicundus, mylenica 
tunica, sago rubeo, calccamentis hyacinthinis vestitus: thure quasi Deo oblatione digna, 
Deum honorabat. Tertius, fuscus, integre barbatus, Balthasar nomine, habens tunicam 
rubeam, albo vario, calceamentis milenicis amictus: per myrrham Filium hominis 
moriturum professus est. Omnia autem vestimenta eorum Syriaca sunt«?. 

The impression which one gains from this paragraph is that it was written originally 
in Greek, and that the author may well have been describing a piece of art — whether 
in a manuscript or in a mosaic — in which the age, appearance, and clothing of the Magi 
were distinctively depicted. 


haltend ein bisher ungedrucktes lateinisches Drei- 
kónigsspicl, einen Wiederabdruck des altspanischen 
Stückes, sowie einen Excurs über die Namen der drei 
Könige ... Diss. Leipzig (Bautzen, 1879); Eberhard 
Nestle, »Einiges über Zahl und Namen der Weisen 
aus dem Morgenland«, in Marginalien und Materialien 
(Tübingen, 1893); Hugo Kehrer, Die heiligen drei 
Kónige in Literatur und Kunst, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1908- 
1909), especially »Die Nomenklatur der Kónige« 
(vol. I, pp. 64ff.), and »Die Namen in der Kunst« 
(vol. II, pp. 225ff.); A. Vitti, »Apocryphorum de 
Magis ennarationes«, Verbum Domini, VII (1927), 
pp. 3-13; and Karl Meisen, Die heiligen drei Könige 
und ihr Festtag im volkstiimlichen Glauben und Brauch. 
Eine volkskundliche Untersuchung (Koln, 1949). 

* So Joh. Jos. Hoeveler, »Die Excerpta Latini Bar- 


bari«, Festschrift der dreiundvierzigsten | Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner (Bonn, 1895), 
pp. 193-214. 

* So Theodor Mommsen, Chronica minora, saec. IV. 
V. VI. VII. (= Monumenta germaniae historica; Auctorum 
antiquissimorum, tomus IX; Berlin, 1892), p. 272. 

5 For other examples of misspelling in the Latin 
rendering, see Hoeveler, of. cit., p. 201. 

* [n Matthaei Evangelium Expositio, I, ii (Migne, P. L. 
XCII, col. 13 A). 

* E. g. William Cave, Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia 
literaria, 1 (Basel, 1741), p. 614 a. 

* Migne, P. L., XCIV, col. 541 C-D. In the final 
sentence Syriaca should be emended to serica (»silk«). 
For other emendations and lexicographical com- 
ments, see Kehrer, of. cit., vol. I, p. 67. 
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Among artistic representations which identify the three Magi by name, one thinks 
of the celebrated mosaic in Sant’ Apollinare nuovo at Ravenna. At the end of the Proces- 
sion of Female Saints stand the three Magi - their ages carefully distinguished and their 
appearance curiously Gothic. Above their heads stand the names J-SCS BALTHASSAR 
--SCS MELCHIOR 4-SCS GASPAR?, The church and the mosaics date from the 
sixth century, but the date of the legend supplying the names is not known?®, 

Among artistic representations of the Magi, identified by name, in manuscripts, the 
oldest example appears to be a miniature in the famous Codex Egberti, executed between 
977 and 993 by the monks Keraldus and Heribertus for Egbert Archbishop of Tréves, 
and preserved in the Civic Library in Trèves (Cod. no. 24) 11. The artist has appended, 
above or below each Magus, the names Caspar, Melchias, and Pudizar. 

During subsequent centuries attempts were made to supply »learned« equivalents 
and interpretations of the three names. For example, in what became the standard work 
on biblical theology in the Middle Ages, Peter Comestor's Historia Scholastica (which 
was completed between 1168 and 1176), the reader is told: »Nomina trium magorum 
haec sunt: Hebraice Apellus, Amerus, Damasius; Graece Galgalat, Magalath, Sarachim; 
Latine Baltassar, Gaspar, Melchior«!?, 

An earlier contemporary of Peter, Zachary Chrysopolitanus of Besancon (c. 1157), 
expands with pseudo-etymologies as follows: »Nomina trium magorum Graece: Apel- 
lius, Amerus, Damascus. Apellius interpretatur fidelis, Amerus humilis, Damascus miseri- 
cors. Hebraica lingua vocati sunt; Mcgalath, Galgalath, Saracin. Mcgalath interpre- 
tatur nuntius, Galgath devotus, Saracin gratia« !3. 

Here and there in the West still other names were assigncd to the Magi. According 
to the Milanese Gottifredo da Bussano, who flourished in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, the names of the Magi were Dionysius, Rusticus, and Elcutherius 4; 
Casaubon reports the tradition that they were called Ator, Sator, and Peratoras ("Atwop, 
Latwp, xai IIepavo0ac);!5 and according to Jacques d'Ausoles, the three were none 
other than Enoch, Elijah, and Melchizedek!*! Despite such occasional divergences in 


* As in other early Christian art, »the Magi are 
dressed as the barbarians are on Roman monuments; 
they approach Christ in the attitude in which the 
representatives of vanquished nations are shown to 
approach the emperor; and the first of the Magi... 
presents a crown« (Otto G. von Simson, Sacred Fortress; 
Byzantine Art and Ravenna [Chicago, 1948], p. 94; for 
a picture of the Magi, see plate 34). 

1* Kehrer (op. cit., vol. II, p. 225) observes that the 
caption was added at a date much later than that 
of the mosaics themselves. 

n For editions cf. Franz X. Kraus, Die Miniaturen 
des Codex Egberti in der Stadtbibliothek zu Trier (Freiburg 
in Br., 1884), p. 19, plate XV, or the sumptuous 
facsimile edition, Codex Egberti der Stadtbibliothek Trier. 
Voll-Faksimile-Ausgabe ...2 vols. (Basil, 1960), fol. 
46v. A small representation of the scene of the Magi 
is given by David Diringer in The Illuminated Book, 
its History and Production (New York, 1958), plate 
III-26, c. 

13 Historia scholastica; Historia evangelica, viii (Migne, 
P. L., IICC, col. 1542 C). 


13 [n unum ex quatuor, I, 8 (Migne, P. L., CLXXXVI, 
col. 83 D), Eberhard Nestle suggests that »Apellus, 
Amerus, and Damascus appear to have been derived 
from the messianic prophecy in Isaiah 8. 4, »Ante- 
quam puer sciat appellare patrum suum, capiet vim 
Damasci et spolia Samariae « « (op. cit., p. 71). It should 
be mentioned, however, that when discussing the 
Magi the unknown author of the Opus imperfectum in 
Matthaeum quotes the prophecy in the form, »Prius- 
quam cognoscat puer patrem et matrem, accipiet 
virtutem Damasci, in conspectu regis Assyriorum« 
(Migne, P. G., LVI, col. 637). 

M Quoted by Kehrer, of. cit., vol. I, p. 74. 

15 Isaac Casaubon, De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis 
(Geneva, 1655), Exercit. II, no. xix, p. 165. The 
name Sator is also given to one of the Shepherds from 
Bethlehem; see below, p. 86. 

1* Traité de l’ Epiphanie, quoted by Rudolph Hofmann 
in his volume, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen 
(Leipzig, 1851), p. 128. 
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tradition, in the West the three names which prevailed were Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthas(s)ar?’. 

When one turns to the East one finds in Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Georgian, and Persian sources a still wider variety of traditions concerning the 
number and the names of the Magi. Traditions which identify three Magi include the 
following. 

In the sixth-century Syriac work Mé‘drath Gazzé, or »Cave of Treasures«, which is 
a compendious history of the world from the Creation to the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
the Magi are said to have been kings: » These are they who bore offerings to the King, 
kings, the sons of kings: 

1. Hórmizdah of Mákhózdi, king of Persia, who was called »King of kings«, and 
dwelt in Lower Adhórghin.. 

2. Izgarad (Yazdegerd), the king of Sabha. 

3. Perózádh, the king of Sheba, which is in the East«1$. 

Egyptian tradition concerning the Magi has been preserved on a Coptic potsherd 
dating from about the seventh or eighth century. With several hundred other ostraca 
it was found at the town of Jéme, which grew up in the ruins of the huge temple of 
Ramses III at Medinet Habu. The names and the gifts of the Magi are as follows: 
»The name (sic) of the Magi, those who came out of the East, were these: Bathezora, 
who was the one who brought the gold, and Melchior, who was the one who brought 
the frankincense, and Thaddias, who was the one who brought the myrrh«!?., 

In Ethiopic several traditions concerning the names of the Magi appear to have 
' been current??, According to the Book of Adam (iv. 15) they were Hor, king of the 
Persians; Basanáter, king of Saba; and Karsudan, king of the East?!. In Ludolf's Lexicon, 
the Magi are named Albytar, Kyssád, and Aunoson?*, According to an illuminated 
Ethiopic manuscript in the possession of Antoine d’Abbadie, the Magi were Minsuram, 
Badsiba, and Likon *, 

In Armenia an old tradition reported by Chaéatur of Ketschari, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, assigns to the Magi the names Matathilata, TheSba, and Salaho- 
tatha. Another tradition, preserved in three codices of the fourteenth century, now in 


17 For examples of variations in the spelling andthe 
sequence of these three names, see Kehrer, of. cit., I, 
pp. 70f. and the tabulation on p. 75. 

18 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treas- 
sures . . . (London, 1927), pp. 208f. 

1® Elizabeth Stefanski and Miriam Lichtheim, Coptic 
Ostraca from Medinet Habu (Chicago, 1952), p. 7. 
(I am grateful to Prof. Allen Wikgren of Chicago 
for calling this publication to my attention.) 

19 The statement of Kehrer (of. cit., vol. I, p. 73) 
that according to Nestle another Ethiopic tradition 
gives the names as Mensor, Sair, and Theokeno, is 
an instance of how, in modern times, a new »tradition« 
has emerged resting upon nothing more than a 
misinterpretation of Nestle's account (of. cit., p. 71). 
Actually the names Mensor, Theokeno, and Seir or 
Sair (in this order) derive from a curious volume 
reporting the visionary experiences of an Augustinian 
nun, Anna Katharina Emmerich, who in the first 


part of the nineteenth century described at length 
her visions of the coming of the three Wise Men to 
Bethlehem! See Leben der hl. Jung frau Maria. .Nach den 
Betrachtungen der gottseligen Anna Katharina Emmerich . . . 
aufgeschrieben von Clemens Brentano (Munich, 
1852), pp. 282f. 

*! S. C. Malan, The Book of Adam and Eve, also called 
the Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan (London, 1882). 
p. 205. 

*3 So Job Ludolf, Lexicon Aethiopico-Latinum (London, 
1661), Appendix, col. 339; in his second edition 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1699) the names are spelled Albitar, 
Kyssad, and Aunoson (col. 529). According to 
Dillmann’s system of transliteration of Ethiopic, 
the first two names are more strictly represented as 
Albétár and Késsad. 

23 The manuscript names are apparently given on 
a miniature of the Magi; cf. d'Abbadie, Catalogue 
raisonné de manuscrits éthiopiens (Paris, 1859), p. 114. 
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S. Lazzaro, identifies the Magi as Melchon, king of the Persians; Gaspar, king of the 
Indians; and Baldassar, king of the Arabs**, 

In a Georgian manuscript of about the tenth century the Magi are named Wiscara, 
Mélikona, and Walastar 35. 

In Persia the names traditionally assigned to the Magi are Amad, Züd-Amad, and 
Drüst-Amad'?5, 

In addition to the common view that the Magi were three in number, here and 
there — particularly in the East — one finds a divergent tradition ??. Thus, the unknown 
author of the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum declares, on the basis of an apocryphal 
book attributed to Seth, that the Magi were twelve in number, chosen out of apparently 
a much larger number: »Itaque elegerunt [sc. Magi] seipsos duodecim quidam ex ipsis 
studiosiores, et amatores mysteriorum caelestium, et posuerunt seipsos ad exspecta- 
tionem stellae illius« 2°. 

In Syriac, besides the tradition preserved in Mé'árath Gazzé concerning three Magi, 
another tradition — somewhat later and rather more widely spread — enumerates the 
names of twelve Magi, along with the names of their fathers. Thus, to select one of 
several Syriac writers who supply such a list, the eminent Nestorian lexicographer, 
Abi-l-Hasan bar Bahlül, who flourished during the middle of the tenth century, pro- 


vides in his voluminous Lexicon (under the word »Magi«) the following list: 


l. Ahduiyád, 


. Hadündad, son of Artában, 
. Shethàph, son of Güdphor, 
. Arshik, son of Mahdós, 


. Arihu, son of Kosraw, 
. Artahshasht, son of Holith, 


2 
3 
4 
5. Zerwand, son of Warwarand, 
6 
7 
8 


. Eshtanbüzon, son of Shishrón, 
9. Mahdáüm, son of Hühom, 
10. Ahshiresh, son of Sahbon, 
11. Sórdolah, son of Beldon, 
12. Mardak, son of Bil. ?? 
Among other such Syriac lists of twelve Magi that could be cited 3°, it will be enough 
to record here the names (with the information of who it was that brought each of the 


** The information concerning Armenian traditions 
is derived from Kehrer, op. cit., vol. I, p. 74. For various 
linguistic and etymological comments concerning 
these names, see Baumgartner in Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, XL (1886), p. 501, 
Anm. l, and Justi, ibid., XLIX (1895), p. 688f. 

25 M. Brosset, »Notice sur un manuscrit géorgien 
palimpseste, appartenant à M. Sreznevski«, in Mélan- 
ges asiatiques, III (St. Pétersbourg, 1859), p. 670. 
Brosset identifies the three names as corresponding to 
»Gaspard, Melchior et Balthazar.« 

** Thomas Hyde, Veterum Persarum et Parthorum et 
Medorum religionis historia, ed. sec. (Oxford, 1760), 
p. 383. 

237 The statement that there were thirteen Magi 
(made, e. g., by F. Homes Dudden in his article on 


»Magi« in Hastings' Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 
II [1908], p. 100 b) rests upon an uncritical accep- 
tance of Hyde's erroneous Latin translation (tredecim) 
of the ordinary Syriac word which actually means 
»twelve« in Bar Bahlül's list of the Magi (cf. Hyde, 
op. cit., p. 383). 

28 Hom. ii (Migne, P. G., LVI, col. 637). The tradi- 
tion deriving from the »scriptura« of Seth is also 
referred to by Peter Abelard in his sermon »In Epi- 
phania Domini«, Migne, P. L., CLXXVIII, col. 
413 C. 

39 Lexicon Syriacum, auctore Hassano Bar Bahlule, ed. by 
Rubens Duval, II (Paris, 1901), col 1003. A slightly 
different list in a manuscript of Bar Bahlul is provided 
by R. Payne Smith in his Thesaurus Syriacus, II (Ox- 
ford, 1901), col 2009. 
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three gifts mentioned in Matthew's account) which are preserved in that early thir- 
teenth-century compendium of curiosa known as The Book of the Bee. The work was 
compiled by Shélémón, or Solomon, of Khihat or Akhlat on the shores of Lake Van 
in Armenia, who became metropolitan bishop of al-Basra in al-‘Irak about A. D. 1222. 
According to this authority the twelve Magi were: 


Zarwandad, the son of Artaban, 
H6rmizdad, the son of Sitárük (Santarók), 
Güshnásáph (Gushnasp), the son of Gündaphar, 
Arshakh, the son of Mihárók ; 

these four brought gold. 

Zarwandad, the son of Warzwád, 
Îryâhô, the son of Kesró (Khosrau), 
Artahshisht, the son of Holiti, 
Ashtón'ábódan, the son of Shiahrón; 
these four brought myrrh. 

Méharok, the son of Hiham, 

Ahshiresh, the son of Hasban, 

Sardalah, the son of Baladàn, 

Meródàách, the son of Beldaran; 

these four brought frankincense?!, 


As might have been expected, the Syriac tradition that there were twelve Magi 
influenced at least a part of the Armenian Church. An Armenian codex (S. Lazzaro 
no. 1649), copied A. D. 1749, contains the following list of the Magi, along with infor- 
mation concerning their domain and stock ??, 


Zahtun, king of Gog, son of Artun, of the stock of Emran. 
Arcvn, king of the Persians, 
Zual, king of the Mcdes, 

both of the stock of Nexan. 
Zarehu, king of the Parthians, 
ArtaXiz, king of the Assyrians, 

both of the stock of Madan. 
AXthan, king of the Barbarians, 
Makhaz, king of the Barbarians, 

both of the stock of Modon. 
Iserenezboki, king of Tharsis and of the Isles. 
Ahigrach, king of Tharsis and of the Isles. 
Tarana, king of Tharsis and of the Isles. 


list in the Chronicle of Michael I, Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch (A. D. 1199), ed. by J.-B. Chabot, I 


*9 These include the list attributed to Jacob of 
Edessa (t A. D. 708), preserved in slightly different 


forms in two manuscripts, printed by Eberhard 
Nestle in the Chrestomathy in his Brevis linguae Syriacae, 
ed. prior (Leipzig, 1881); the list of Theodore Bar 
Khóni from a manuscript in the possession of A. 
Baumstark (cited by Kehrer, of. cit., vol. I, p. 73); 
the list of Dionysius bar Salibi (f A. D. 1171), ed. 
by J. Sedlaéek and J.-B. Chabot (Paris, 1906); the 


(Paris, 1899; reprinted Brussels, 1963), p. 142. All 
these lists differ somewhat from one another. 

31 Ernest A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Bee; the 
Syriac Text... with an English Translation (= Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, part ii; Oxford, 
1886), pp. 84—85. 

33 Cf. Kehrer, of. cit., vol. I, p. 74. 
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Marei, king of Arabia, 
Avšit, king of Upper Saba, in the Northern District, 
both of the stock of Sovin. 


In addition to the sources already mentioned a fuller investigation would take one 
also into such byways as mediaeval miracle plays??, the record of the travels of Marco 
Polo?*, and a variety of mediaeval Volksbücher. Among the latter is an account of the 
history of the thirty golden coins that Melchior offered to the Christ-child. According 
to Johannes of Hildesheim (T A. D. 1375) these coins appear to have assisted at all the 
monetary transactions mentioned in the Scriptures. À modern Epitome of the German 
translation of Johannes's Volksbuch, which was made for Dame Elsbeth of Katzenellen- 
bogen, Lady of Erlach, is as follows: 


»Having been originally struck by Abraham's father, the coins were paid by Abra- 
ham for the cave of Machpelah; and by Potiphar for Joseph for corn in Egypt; 
and by Joseph to one Queen of Sheba for ointment to anoint the body of his father 
Jacob; and by a later Queen of Sheba to Solomon; whence they came into the 
hands of Melchior [for it was his ancestors who had pillaged the temple in Jerusa- 
lem], who now offered them at Bethlehem. Nor docs their history end there; for as 
the Holy Family fled into Egypt, the Virgin tied up the moncy with the frankin- 
censc and myrrh in a cloth, and dropped it by the way; and a shepherd tending 
his flock found the cloth, and kept it safc till thc timc when Jesus was performing 
his miracles in Judaca. Then, being afflicted with a discasc, the shepherd came to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus cured him; and the shepherd offered him the cloth, but Jesus 
knew what was in it, and desired him to offer it upon the altar. There the Levite 
who ministered burnt the frankincensc; and of part of the myrrh a bitter drink was 
made, which they gave to the Saviour on the cross, and the remainder Nicodemus 
presented for his burial; but the thirty coins were made over to Judas for betraying 
Christ, and he threw them down in remorse at the feet of the high priest, whereupon 
fifteen went to pay the soldiers who watched by the tomb, and the other fifteen 
bought a field to bury poor pilgrims« 35. 


It will be enough, in conclusion, to refer briefly to the etymology of the three names 
which occur most frequently in Western tradition. The name Melchior appears to be 
derived from Hebrew words meaning »king of light« or »my king is light« (W 159), 
and Balthasar seems to be related to the Aramaic name Belteshazzar (¥8WD?3) given 
to Daniel while in the Babylonian court (Dan. 1.7; 2.26; 4.5 etc.). The derivation of 
the name Gaspar (or Caspar, or Jasper) is disputed, but it may be ultimately a corrup- 
tion of the Indian Godaphar, or Gundaphorus?*. 


33 Cf. K. A. Martin Hartmann, of. cit., and the 
review by G. Baist in Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie, 


Die heiligen drei Kónige. Nach einer alten Handschrift 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1842). For a similar series of 


IV (1880), pp. 443—455. 

** Cf. A. V. Williams Jackson, »The Magi in Marco 
Polo and the cities in Persia from which they came 
to Worship the Infant Christ«, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, X XVI (1905), pp. 79-83. 

*5 The Epitome, published in The Quarterly Review, 
LXXVIII (1846), p. 435, is based on R. Simroch's 


transactions, see the account in The Book of the Bee, 
pp. 45 ff. 

36 Cf. A. von Gutschmid, »Die Kónigsnamen in den 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis des geschichtlichen Romans«, Aheinisches 
Museum für Philologie, XIX (1864), pp. 161ff. (cf. 
XXXIV ([1879], 340). | 
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The Shepherds at Bethlehem 


In addition to giving attention to the Magi, tradition was also concerned - but to a 
less extent — with the names of the shepherds who, according to Luke 2.15f., went to 
see »the babe wrapped in swaddling cloths.« 

One of the curiosities in the transfer of names is preserved in the mural decorations 
found in a group of Byzantine churches in Cappadocia??. The artists who decorated 
these rock-hewn sanctuaries, which date from about A. D. 900 and the following cen- 
tury or two, drew upon the mysterious Sator-square ?? to provide names for the shepherds 
who came to adore the Christ-child. For example, in the chapel of St. Eustathius at 
Gueurémé, the three shepherds are called Sator, Arepo, and Teneton. In several other 
churches, located at El Nazar and at Toqale Kilissé, one or more of these names are 
repeated, and in a church at Tarchanle Kilissé a mutilated picture of the shepherds 
preserves the name Perarotas??. 

In the previously mentioned Syriac Book of the Bee, after hearing the angelic an- 
nouncement of the birth of a Saviour, the shepherds »went and entered the cave, and they 
saw as the angel had said to them. The names of the shepherds were these: Asher, 
Zebulon, Justus, Nicodemus, Joseph, Barshabba, and Jose; seven in number«t?, 

A different tradition concerning the names of the shepherds is reported in a French 
book of devotions published in 1498. A wood-cut in the book of Heures of Simon Vostre 
shows a group of seven persons — two women and five men - surrounding the Christ- 
child and his mother. Each of the peasants is identified by name; the women are Alison 
and Mahault, and ihe men are Aloris, Ysanber, Gobin le Gay, and le beau Roger*!. 

Still another tradition concerning the shepherds, this one involving four persons, 
is reported by Casaubon. Without identifying the origin of the tradition Casaubon 
declares that their names were Misacl, Achecl, Cyriacus, and Stephanus *? 


The Seventy(-two) Disciples*? 


As was mentioned earlier, in the fourth century Eusebius knew the names of only 
five of the Seventy disciples. Half a century later Epiphanius says that our Lord »sent 


3? Cf. Guillaume de Jerphanion, S. J., Une nouvelle 
province de l'art byzantine. Les Eglises rupestres de Cappa- 
doce (Paris, 1925-36), vol. I, pt. i, pp. 78, 158, 186, 
and 273; vol. II, pt. i, p. 88. 

3* The Sator-square, the famous rebus of five words 
(sator, arepo, tenet, opera, rotas) that can be read in 
every lateral direction, is at least as old as A. D. 79 
(for it was found among the ruins of Pompeii), and 
has been discovered on Roman houses as widely 
separated as Cirencester, England, and Dura-Europos 
on the Euphrates. To bibliography included in the 
present writer's article on the rebus in the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, II (Grand 
Rapids, 1955), pp. 983f., may be added now David 
Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism 
(London, 1956), pp. 403-405; Duncan Fishwick, 
»On the Origin of the Rotas-Sator Square«, Harvard 
Theological Review, LVII (1964), pp. 39-54; E. Thomas 
Rogers Forbes, The Midwife and the Witch (New 


Haven, 1966), pp. 80-93; and C. Douglas Gunn, The 
Sator-Arepo Palindrome (Y ale University diss., 1969). 

3® See Jerphanion, loc. cit.; for drawings of the Cap- 
padocian frescoes of the shepherds, with the names, 
see Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur l'inconographie de 
l'évangile (Paris, 1916), p. 116; cf. also Jerphanion, 
La Voix des monuments; Etudes archéologie, Nouvelle 
série (Rome, 1938), esp. 53f. The name Perarotas 
appears to be derived from a combination of [0]- 
pera and Rotas. 

40 Ed. by Ernest A. Wallis Budge, p. 81. 

*! For a plate of the wood-cut, see Félix Soleil, Les 
heures gothiques et la littérature pieuse aux XVe et XVIe 
stécles (Rouen, 1882), p. 50. 

*3 Op. cit., p. 165 b. 

** For legends concerning the Seventy, see especially 
Theodor Schermann, Propheten und Apostellegenden nebst 
Jüngerkatalogen des Dorotheus und verwandten Texte 
(= Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXI; Leipzig, 1907). 
For a convenient edition of relevant texts, see 
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forth also seventy-two others to preach, of whose number were the seven appointed 
over the widows, Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus: 
before these also Matthias, who was numbered among the Apostles in the place of 
Judas; but after these seven and Matthias before them, Mark, Luke, Justus, Barnabas 
and Apelles, Rufus, Niger, and the remainder of the seventy-two«**. What authority 
Epiphanius had for this statement is not clear. Since, however, the Seven so-called 
Deacons (Acts 6) have Greek names, it is probable that they were Hellenists and alto- 
gether unlikely that they had been among the Seventy. On the other hand, according 
to Acts 1.2123, Justus and Matthias had been personal companions of Jesus during 
his public ministry, and as such may well have been among the Seventy. 

What is apparently the first of several slightly different lists of the names of the entire 
Seventy is preserved in the Chronicon Paschale. This voluminous chronological- 
historical work, covering the period from Adam to A. D. 629, was written probably in 
Constantinople in the first half of the seventh century. The compilation of the names of 
the Seventy disciples draws upon a variety of New Testament sources. It begins the list 
with Matthias (whom Epiphanius also placed first among the Seventy), and continues 
with Sosthenes and Cephas (both of whom Eusebius named), followed by Linus (2 Tim. 
4.21) and Cleopas (Lk. 24.18). Then there follow twenty-six names derived from the 
16th chapter of Romans, concluding with thirty-nine names derived from various other 
Pauline Epistles and from Acts. The complete list is as follows: 

l. Matthias, 2. Sosthenes, 3. Cephas, 4. Linus, 5. Cleopas, 6. Aquila, 7. Epaenctus, 
8. Andronicus, 9. Amplius, 10. Urbanus, 11. Stachys, 12. Apelles, 13. Herodion, 
14. Aristobulus, 15. Narcissus, 16. Rufus, 17. Asyncritus, 18. Phlegon, 19. Hermes, 
20. Patrobas, 21 Hermes, 22. Philologus, 23. Nereus, 24. Olympas, 25. Lucius, 26. Jason, 
27. Sosipator, 28. Tertius, 29. Gaius, 30. Erastus, 31. Quartus, 32. Apollos, 33. Ste- 
phanas, 34. Fortunatus, 35. Achaicus, 36 Tychicus, 37. Clemens, 38. Epaphroditus, 
39. Onesimus, 40. Aristarchus, 41. Jesus Justus, 42. Demas, 43. Nymphas, 44. Archippus, 
45. Onesiphorus, 46. Crescens. 47. Erastus, 48. Trophimus, 49. Eubulus, 50. Pudens, 
91. Artemas, 52. Tychicus, 53. Zenas, 54. Philemon, 55. Epaphras, 56. Demas, 57. Bar- 
nabas, 58. Mark. 59. Silas, 60. Luke, 61. Timothy, 62. Silvanus, 63. Titus, 64. Stephen, 
65. Philip, 66. Prochorus, 67. Nicanor, 68. Timon, 69. Parmenas, 70. Nicolaus *5, 

A rather mechanical combination of the several sources has resulted in the dupli- 
cation of several names. Thus, Tychicus is named twice (nos. 36 and 52), because he 
is mentioned in both the Epistle to the Ephesians and the Epistle to Titus. Likewise 
both Demas (nos. 42 and 56) and Erastus (nos. 30 and 47) appear twice in the list. 

Besides the list in the Chronicon Paschale, several other lists of the Seventy circu- 
lated in the Eastern Churches. Schermann distinguishes a family of three more or less 
related catalogues that were current in Palestinian and Syrian churches, and another 
family of four catalogues that seem to reflect the traditions of the Nestorian and the 
Monophysite Syrian churches, for all of them begin the enumeration with the name of 


Schermann's Prophetarum vitae fabulosae, indices aposto- — ** Panarion haeres., X X (Migne, P. G., XL, col. 277 D) 
lorum discipulorumque Domini . . . in the Teubner series = Panarion Christentum, iv, 3—4 (Griechischen Christlichen 
(Leipzig, 1907). Concerning the divergent manuscript Schriftsteller, XXV, ed. K. Holl, p. 232). 

witnesses in Lk. 10.1 and 17 (»70« or »72« disciples), — ** Chronicon Paschale, ed. by Ludwig Dindorf (= Corpus 
see Metzger, Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Scriptorum historiae Byzantinae), vol. I (Bonn, 1832), 
Jewish, and Christian (Leiden and Grand Rapids, pp. 400—403, and 420-421 (-Migne, P. L., XCII, 
1968), pp. 67-76. cols. 521-524, 543-545). 
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Addai, the traditional founder of Syrian Christianity. There are still other catalogues 
of the Seventy in Greek and Latin which are attributed to Irenaeus, to Hippolytus, to 
Dorotheus, to Epiphanius, and to Symeon Logothetes. Several of the lists are elaborated 
by providing additional information concerning the traditional bishopric which each 
disciple came to occupy*®. 


The Name of the Rich Man (Lk. 16.19 ff.)4? 


In modern times the unnamed rich man in Jesus’ parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (Lk. 16. 19-31) is often called »Dives«, the word used in the Latin Vulgate to 
translate mAovatos. In antiquity other names were given to the anonymous rich man. In 
Egypt the tradition that his name was Nineveh is incorporated in the Sahidic version 
of the New Testament, and seems to be reflected also in the oldest known Greek copy 
of the Gospel Luke, the Bodmer Papyrus XVII (p 75), dating from about A. D. 200, 
which reads mAovotog óvóuatt Neung (probably a scribal error for Nwszurc). The name 
Nineveh may have been applied to the Rich Man in order to suggest proud and disso- 
lute luxury. 

In the West a different tradition was current during the third and fourth centuries. 
The pseudo-Cyprianic treatise De pascha computus, which was written, as it seems, in the 
year 243 in Africa or in Rome, gives the name Phineas to the Rich Man: »Omnibus 
peccatoribus a deo ignis est praeparatus, in cuius flamma uri ille Finaeus dives ab ipso 
dei filio est demonstratus« (ch. 17)**. The same tradition is repeated toward the close 
of thc fourth century in onc of thc cleven anonymous trcatises that are customarily 
assigned to Priscillian of Spain. Here the name is spelled Finces (or, to be morc exact, in 
the only manuscript extant of Tract ix the name is spelled Fineet with thc ¢ stroked out 
and surmounted by s)4%. The reason that led to the application of the name Phineas to 
the rich man is not apparent. Harnack made the ingenius suggestion that, since in 
Num. 25.7 Phinchas is said to be the son of Eleazar [= Lazarus], the Parable implies 
that the poor man who lay neglected at the rich man’s gate was the rich man’s own 
father °°. 

Yet another name is assigned to the Rich Man in an eighth-century manuscript 5! 
of a curious work called Inventiones Nominum (Findings of Names). Unfortunately, however, 
the manuscript cannot be read at the critical point, and the most that M. R. James can 
hazzard is the guess that the illegible name »may have been Domires« ®?, 

The author of the previously mentioned Excerpta et Collectanea of Pseudo-Bede, remem- 
bering the thirst of the rich man in Hell, calls him Tantalus9?, This is an obvious allu- 


1* See the texts in Theodor Schermann’s Teubner Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (Oxford, 


edition. Other lists of the Seventy occur in Denys de 
Furna’s Byzantine painter’s manual; cf. Athansios 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Manuel d’tconographte chré- 
tienne (St. Pétersbourg, 1909), pp. 151-153, and 298f. 
For several Latin manuscripts of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries which contain a list of the Seventy 
that is essentially identical with that which Schermann 
designates »Index anonymous Graeco-Syrus«, see 
M. R. James, »An Ancient English List of the Seventy 
Disciples«, Journal of Theological Studies, XI (1910), 
pp. 459-462. 

‘7 For bibliography on the name given to the Rich 
Man, see Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, its 


1964), p. 42, n. 1. 

48 Edited by W. Hartel, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum Latinorum, III, 3 (1871), p. 265. 

*? Edited by Georg Schepss, CSEL, XVIII, p. 91. 

59 »Der Name des reichen Mannes in Luc 16,19«, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, XIII, 1 (1895), p. 75. 

5! The manuscript, which is no. 29 in the Town 
Library of Albi, has a certain claim to fame, as M. R. 
James points out in a description the document, for 
it contains one of the earliest extant maps of the world 
(Journal of Theological Studies, IV [1902—03], p. 218). 
52 Ibid., p. 243. 
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sion to the pagan myth and the circumstance that, though the rich man in torment 
desired a drop of water, he could not obtain it. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that a note in the margin of a thirteenth century manu- 
script of the poem Aurora, a versified Bible written in the twelfth century by Petrus de 
Riga, declares »Amonofis dicitur esse nomen divitis; et nota historiam esse non para- 
bolam«**. (The glossator's Amonofis is, of course, Amenophis). 


The Two Robbers Crucified with Jesus 


According to all four canonical Gospels the Roman soldiers crucified two others 
along with Jesus, one on his right and the other on his left (Mt. 27.38; Mk. 15.27; 
Lk. 23.32-33; Jn. 19.18). Matthew and Mark describe the two as Ayotat (traditionally 
rendered in English as »thieves«, but more properly »robbers« or »bandits«) and state 
that both reviled Jesus (Mt. 27.44; Mk. 15.32). Luke, however, who describes them 
as xaxovpot (»criminals«, traditionally »malefactors«), reports that one of them rebuked 
the other for railing at Jesus, and subsequently besought Jesus to remember him when 
he came in his kingly power (23.39-42). 

Post-canonical tradition identified, as might have been expected, the repentant 
malcfactor with the one on the right of Jesus, and the other with the one on the left 
(cf. Mt. 25.33) 55. A variety of names camc to bc assigned to the two malcfactors. In the 
West several manuscripts of the Gospels containing the Old Latin version present the 
following information. At Mt. 27.38 ms. ¢ (= codex Colbertinus, 12th century) reads, 
»Tunc crucifixerunt cum co duos latrones, unus a dextris nominc zoatham. ct unus a 
sinistris nominc camma.« At Mk. 15.27 the same ms. reads, »Et crucifixerunt cum co 
duos latrones, unum dextris nominc chammata.« 

In Lk. 23.32 two other Old Latin witnesses assign different names to the two malc- 
factors. In ms. l (= codex Rehdigcrianus, 7th or 8th century) the words toathas et maggetra 
follow the statement »ducebantur autem et alii duo latrones cum co.« No attempt is 
made to distinguish the repentant thief from the other, nor to identify which one was 
on the right side and which on the left. Another Old Latin witness, ms. r (codex Usseri- 
anus, 6th or 7th century), which unfortunately has suffered damage from fire and water, 
preserves only the name of the second malefactor. The portion of the ms. at Lk. 23.32 
that can be deciphered reads as follows: 

[du- 
ceba]ntur autem et alii duo m[a- 
ligni] cum illo ut crucifigere [ntur 
...] et capnatas. et postquam 


From this it appears that originally ms. r presented the names of the two malefactors, 
but at a later position in the sentence than in ms. /, which has them after cum eo. One 
of the two names cannot be read, and the other differs strikingly from those in ms. /. 

The previously mentioned Albi manuscript of the /nventiones Nominum speaks of the 
»thieves of the crucifixion, one Ioaras, the other Gamatras.« A somewhat similar tradi- 


53 The passage reads: »Dic mihi nomen illius divitis 5 M. R. James, Journal of Theological Studies, IV 
qui loquitur ad Abraham ex profundidate inferni? (1902-03), p. 243. 

Dico tibi, Tantalus est« (Migne, P. L., XCIV, 3 ** Cf. Alois Gornatowski, Rechts und Links im antiken 
col. 542 C). Aberglauben, Diss. (Breslau, 1936). 
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tion preserved in the mediaeval dialogue of Adrian and Epictus assigns them the names 
Jonathas and Gomatras**. 

Still another tradition is reported in the Excerpta et Collectanea attached to the works 
of the Venerable Bede, where we read: »Dic mihi nomina duorum latronum qui cum 
Jesu simul crucifixi sunt. Matha et Joca. Matha credidit, Joca negavit vitam, mortem 


elegit« 5’, 
In tabular form the several traditions that were current in the West are as follows: 58 
Right-hand Left-hand 
Codex c Mt. 27. 38 Zoatham Camma 
Codex c Mk. 15. 27 Zoathan Chammatra 
? Right-hand ? Left-hand 
Codex / Lk. 23.32 Joathas Maggatras 
Codex r Lk. 23. 32 $a Capnatas 
Inventiones Nominum Ioaras Gamatras 
Dial. Adrian & Epictus Jonathas Gomatras 
Ps.-Bede Matha Joca 


Turning to the East we find a different variety of traditions. The Greek text of the 
Acts of Pilate has been transmitted to us in two recensions. In the recension commonly 
designated A, which appears to be the earlier form of text, at the conclusion of the trial 
of Jesus Pilate declares, » . . . and let Dysmas and Gestas the two malefactors be cruci- 
fied with thee« (xai Avopas xai Téatag of Sto xaxoüpot avatavpwiytwady cot Acta 
Pilati, A. ix. 5)59?. Later in the narrative (A. x. 2) the reader learns that Dysmas is the 
repentant thicf and Gestas the unrepentant onc. In A. x. | several witnesses (cod. A, 
the Latin, the Coptic®®, and the Armcnian® add the information that Dysmas was on 
the right side of Jesus, and Gestas (or a variant of this namc; sce below) was on the left. 
Onc manuscript, however, reverses their positions, making Gestas the penitent thicf®, 

In Recension B some of the manuscripts contain a long and late addition after 
chap. x, telling how in Egypt the Holy Family had met Dysmas, who was struck by 
the beauty of Mary and of the child in her arms. A leprous child of Dysmas was cured 
by the water in which Jesus had been washed, and in gratitude Dysmas aided the Holy 
Family on the return from Egypt. Whereupon Mary promised him a reward for his 
goodness; the writer concludes, » Therefore he was accounted worthy through the grace 
of the merciful God and his Mother ... to bear witness upon the cross together with 
Christ.« 

The manuscripts of the two recensions present several variant readings. In Recension 
A for Avoučç we find in the Latin Dismas, Dimas, and Dymas, and in the Coptic AHMAC 


5* Included by John M. Kemble in his edition of the 
West Saxon Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn (London, 
1848), p. 213. 

57 Migne, P. L., XCIV, col. 542 C. 

5* Concerning the variation of spelling of the names 
in mss. c and /, F. C. Burkitt points out that »Conso- 
nantal I and Z are not unfrequently interchanged in 
Latin documents (Rónsch, /t. u. Vulg. 461), while C 
and G, h and r in several hands are very liable to be 
confused (e. g. the Vatican Hilary)« (»Supplemen- 
tary Notes« in Westcott and Hort's The New Testament 


in the Original Greek, vol. ii, Introduction [and] Appendix, 
2nd ed. [London, 1896], p. 144). 

59 For the Greek and Latin texts, see Evangelia apo- 
crypha, ed. C. von Tischendorf, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 
1876), p. 245. 

*9 Les Apocryphes coptes; II. Acta Pilati, ed. E. Revillout 
(Patrologia Orientalis, IX, 2; Paris, 1913), p. 94. 

*! F, C. Conybeare, »Acta Pilati«, Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, YV (Oxford, 1896), p. 102. 

* M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Ox- 
ford, 1924), p. 104, n. 1. 
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(Demas). Instead of l'éozac, adopted by Tischendorf from codex B (which accents the 
word Ieataé¢) and from the Latin, codex A reads Utéyac. In Recension B codex A, 
which Tischendorf follows, reads Floras, and codex B T'éotac. In his Greek retroversion 
from the Armenian version, Conybeare prints Auc xai leors. The Coptic version 
reads KYCTAC in chap. ix and KECTAC in chap. x, where the initial K is an ortho- 
graphic variant for I’. The Syriac version of the Acts of Pilate is not consistent in spel- 
ling; in ix. 5 the names are Dymas and Titas, whereas in x. 2 the former is spelled 
Dymakus*?, 

Other Eastern traditions concerning the two robbers are found in the Story of 
Joseph of Arimathaea**, the latest of the addenda to the Acts of Pilate. Here we are 
told that seven days before the passion of Christ, two condemned robbers were sent 
from Jericho to Pilate the governor; their crimes were as follows: 

»The first, whose name was Gestas (l'éococ, v. l. Tevotas), put travellers to death 
murdering them with the sword, and others he exposed naked. And he hung up women 
by the heels, head down, and cut off their breasts, and drank the blood of infants’ limbs, 
never having known God, not obeying the laws, being violent from the beginning, and 
doing such deeds. The case of the other was as follows: He was called Demas (Aqua), 
and was by birth a Galilean, and kept an inn. He made attacks upon the rich, but did 
good to the poor - a thief like Tobit, for he buried the bodies of the poor. And he set 
his hand to robbing the multitude of the Jews, and stole the law itself in Jerusalem, and 
stripped naked the daughter of Caiaphas, who was pricstess of the sanctuary, and took 
away from its place the mysterious deposit itself placed there by Soloman. Such were 
his doings« (i. 2). 

After Jesus and the two robbers had been crucified, »Gestas, on the left, cried out, 
>See what evils I have wrought on the earth; and had I known that thou art the king, 
I would have killed thee too... <. But the robber who was on the right, whose name 
was Demas, seeing the divine grace of Jesus, cried out thus: >I know thee, Jesus Christ, 
that thou art the Son of God. I see thee, Christ, worshipped by ten thousand times ten 
thousand angels; forgive my sins that I have committed . . . «« (iii. 2-3). 

After much more of such picturesque detail, Joseph of Armathaea reports that he 
laid the body of Jesus in his tomb. »But the body of the robber who had been on the 
right was not found, while the body of the one on the left had the appearance like that 
of a dragon« (iv. 1). 

Because he had asked for the body of Jesus, Joseph was imprisoned the next day by 
the Jews. On Easter evening, Jesus came to him in prison with Demas, the robber who 
had been crucified on the right. There was a great light in the house, and the robber 
was redolent with a very sweet fragrance that came from paradise (iv. 2). 


*3 See Jaroslav Sedlacek’s translation, »Neue Pilatus- provides a translation in to Spanish; the English 


akten«, Sitzungsberichte der kónigl. bóhmischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, Kl. für Philosophie, Geschichte und 
Philologie, nr. 1908 (Prague, 1909), p. 11 (translated 
from Studia syriaca, ed. Ignatius Ephraem II. Rah- 
mani [Scharfe, 1908] ). 

** The Greek text of the Story of Joseph of Arimathaea 
is available in Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. 459—470, as 
well as in Aurelio de Santos Otero, Los Evangelios 
apócrifos (Madrid, 1956), pp. 533—544. The latter 


translation of M. R. James takes many liberties with 
the original Greek, being at times a condensed para- 
phrase. The Story of Joseph of Arimathaea is not 
included in W. Schneemelcher’s edition of New 
Testament Apocrypha. The translation given here 
is that of Alexander Walker in the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library, vol. vxi, Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and 
Revelations (Edinburgh, 1870), pp. 237 ff. 
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The last time that Demas appeared on earth was some days later. In Galilee Jesus 
declares to his disciple John, »The robber who had been on the cross has become heir 
of paradise. Verily, verily, I say to thee, that it is his alone until the great day come.« 
John requests to see the robber, and while he was still speaking, the robber suddenly 
appeared. John fell to the earth, for the robber now »was like a king in great majesty, 
clad with the cross« (iv. 2-3). 

In Eastern traditions preserved in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic still other names 
are assigned to the two thieves. In the Commentary on Matthew compiled by Bar 
Hebraeus® (twelfth century) the words »And there were crucified with him two 
thieves« have the following note: »He that was on his right hand bore the name Titus, 
and he that was on his left hand, Dumachus; for it is found in the book of the holy 
Hierotheus*$, the disciple of the great Paul.« Actually, however, in the Book of the 
Holy Hierotheos the names of the thieves are Titus and Zumachus, the latter being an 
orthographic variant of Dumachus®’. 

The tradition concerning the names Titus and Dumachus turns up also in the Book 
of the Bee and in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. The thirteenth-century author of 
the former, Shélémón or Solomon, has the following to say in the chapter entitled »Of 
Our Lord's Going down into Egypt«: 

»When they were journeying along the road to Egypt, two robbers met them; the 
name of the one was Titus, that of the other Dumachus. Dumachus wished to harm 
them and to treat them evilly, but Titus would not let him, and dclivered them from 
the hands of his companion« (ch. xl).9*. 

A considerably more circumstantial account of the two robbcrs is preserved in the 
Arabic gospel of the Infancy, a very late work that rests upon a Syriac original®®. Accor- 
ding to this account, during their journcy to Egypt, Joseph and Mary, having heard 
that a certain desert was infested by robbers, resolved to travel through this region by 
night. The narrative continucs as follows: 

»As they were going along, bchold, they sce two robbers lying by the way, and along 
with them a great number of robbers, who were their associates, sleeping. Now those 
two robbers, into whose hands they had fallen, were Titus and Dumachus. Titus there- 
fore said to Dumachus: I beseech thee to let these persons go freely, and so that our 
comrades may not see them. And as Dumachus refused, Titus said to him again: Take 
to thyself forty drachmas from me, and hold this as a pledge. At the same time he held 
out to him the belt which he had about his waist, to keep him from opening his mouth 
or speaking. And the Lady Mary, seeing that the robber had done them a kindness, 
said to him: The Lord God will sustain thee by His right hand, and will grant thee 
remission of thy sins. And the Lord Jesus answered, and said to His mother, the Jews 


*5 Gregory abu'l Faraj, commonly called Bar-Hebraeus, 
Commentary on the Gospels from Horreum Mysteriorum, 
translated and edited by Wilmot Eardley W. Carr 
(London, 1925), Syriac text, p. 86, line 6. 

** For the identity of Hierotheus (usually dated in the 
fifth century), whose work is related to the fictions 
that pass under the name of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, see J. R. Harris in Expositor, Sixth Series, I 
(1900) 167f.; G. T. Stokes, in Smith and Wace's 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, s. n.; and F. S. Marsh, 


T he Book which ts called the Book of the Holy Hierotheos . . . 
(London and Oxford, 1927). 

* Marsh, of. cit., p. 50; Syriac text, p. 45*. 

** The translation is that of E. A. Wallis Budge in 
his edition of The Book of the Bee in Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Semitic Series, vol. I, Part ii (Oxford, 1886), p. 87. 
Budge uses the spelling Dumachos, which, for the 
sake of uniformity ,has been given here as Dumachus. 
** So Paul Peeters, Evangiles apocryphes; 1I, L'évangile 
de l'enfance (Paris, 1914), pp. xiii ff. 
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will crucify me at Jerusalem, and these two robbers will be raised upon the cross along 
with me, Titus on my right hand and Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise« (chap. xxiii).?9. 

Another account of the two thieves is contained in the Ethiopic treatise entitled The 
Miracles of Jesus™?. According to this apocryphon the Holy Family, while returning 
from Egypt to Palestine, was beset by robbers. As it happened, however, Tetos, whose 
turn it was that day to initiate the assault on travellers, refused to plunder the Holy 
Family, for his heart had been softened when he looked at our Lord Jesus Christ lying 
on the breast of his mother, while she was seated upon a she-ass. 

Later, the robber accidentally fell and broke his sword into three pieces. The Infant 
said to him, »Pick up the pieces of your sword, O Tetos, and give them to me.« After 
Jesus had joined the pieces of the sword and had given it back to the robber, Tetos 
exclaimed, »O my Saviour, establish me as one of those who will be found with Thee 
and will follow Thy ways.« Our Saviour Jesus Christ responded, »Verily I say to you, 
you will precede Adam in entering Paradise, and to you will be given the keys of the 
portion of the Father.« 

Another of the robbers laughed and jeered that a bloodthirsty robber »should enter 
Paradise, be given the keys of the Father, and cven precede, in entering Paradise, our 
father Adam.« To him our Saviour the Christ replicd, »O Darkés (v. l., Dakrés), you 
will not inherit cternal life with Tetos because you have not believed the word of your 
Saviour and your God.« The robber was astounded at the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who had called him by his name, while he had not known him. Gamhour, the 
chicf of the robbers, replicd and said to him, »Is not this Child truly the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, who has now been born, and this woman his Mother, the Virgin?« 
Then they dispersed and returned to their dwelling. 

A somewhat similar tradition occurs in the Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John, 
where the names of the two who were crucified with Jesus are Titus and Daumakas 
(Dümakas)??. 

Arranged in tabular form the several names of the two robbers which were current 
in the Eastern Churches are as follows: 


Right-hand Left-hand 
Acts of Pilate, Avopac Péotac 
variant readings (Latin, Demas Lreyas 
Greek, Coptic) Dimas KYCTAC 
Danias KECTAC 
Story of Joseph of Arimathea Anas l'éocaq 
variant reading Tevotac 
Hierotheus Titus Zumachus 
Bar-Hebraeus Titus Dumachus 
Solomon, bp. of al-Basra Titus Dumachus 


70 The translation is that of Alexander Walker, op. cit., 
p. 110. 

"^! Les Miracles de Jésus, texte éthiopien publié et 
traduit par Sylvain Grébaut (= Patrologia Orientalis, 
XII, no. 4; Paris, 1919), pp. 68-73 (= 618—623). 

73 The Arabic manuscript, which was copied in the 
year 1342, has been sumptuously edited, with a Latin 
translation, by J. Galbiati, Johannis Evangelium apro- 


eryphum Arabice (Milan, 1957), and translated into 
Swedish by Oscar Lófgren, Det apokryfiska Johannes- 
evangeliet (Stockholm, 1967); see chapters x and xlv. 
In chap. x, which describes the journey of the Holy 
Family to Egypt, one of the robbers is called Daksar; 
cf. the variant reading Dakrés in the Ethiopic tradi- 
tion. 
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Arabic Gospel of Infancy Titus Dumachus 
Ethiopic The Miracles of Jesus Tetos Darkés (Dakrés) 
Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John Titus Daumakas (Dümakas) 


Many attempts have been made to explain the origin of one or another of these 
names. J. Rendel Harris (see above, footnote 66) suggested that the pairs of names may 
have been derived from misreading inscriptions on artistic representations of the cruci- 
fixion. Thus, Joathas and Maggratas may be corruptions of the Latin captions bonus 
latro and malus latro (the »good robber« and the »evil robber«), while Dumachos and 
Gistas may be traced to the Greek Osópayoc and motdg (the »God-opposing« robber 
and the »believing« robber). 

Arnold Meyer’, on the other hand, seeking the origin of the names in Syriac- 
Aramaic, thought that Gestas (Gistas) may be derived from the Syriac verb gajes »to 
plunder« or from gajjasa »robbers«. He also suggested that Zoatha may be derived from 
za tha or za’utha, »dirt« or »impurity« (Joathan(s) would be a conformation to a biblical 
name), and Cammata may allude to the Syriac kamta »a wrinkle« — both used as 
pejorative names. 

It must be confessed, however, that none of these suggestions carries much conviction. 

From the standpoint of palaeography, it is possible, as Meyer suggests, that TITOC 
was a misreading of 'ICTAC. This suggestion, however, labors under the disadvantage 
that the characters of the two malefactors are reversed - Titus is the repentant robber, 
and Gistas the unrcpentant. | 


Other Persons Present at and after the Crucifixion of Jesus 


Besides the two robbers who werc crucificd with Jesus, tradition has been interested 
in other persons, so-called minor characters in the Passion narratives. There is, for 
example, the soldier who pierced the Lord's side with a spear (Jn. 19.34). The name 
given to him by the Acts of Pilate is Longinus, a name which is almost certainly derived 
from the Greek word for spear (Aéyyy) ?!. 

What may be the carliest pictorial represcntation of Longinus is found in the famous 
Rabbula Gospels in the Laurentian Library at Florence, dated by its writer, the monk 
Rabbula, A. D. 586. In the scene of the crucifixion the soldier standing on the right 
side of Jesus with a spear is identified as AOTINOC”®, 

Subsequent tradition, preserved in The Book of the Bee, has amplified the identifi- 
cation: » The name of the soldier who pierced our Lord with a spear, and spat in His 
face, and smote Him on His cheek, was Longinus; it was he who lay upon a sick bed 
for thirty-eight years, and our Lord healed him, and said to him, »Behold, thou art 
healed; sin no more, lest something worse than the first befall thee««’®. 


73 A. Meyer, »Namen der Namenlosen«, in Edgar the soldier is called Legorrius, but this word is pro- 


Hennecke's JVeutestamentliche Apokryphen, 2te Aufl. 
(Tubingen, 1924), p. 79. 

** Cf. Acta Pilati A. xvi, 7 8tt Adyyq Thy mAeupàv adz00 
tEexevtncev Aoyytvos 0 OTPOTLOTNG. 

78 The miniature has been frequently reproduced; 
e. g. in Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 515; The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
vol. VIII (1910), p. 773; and David Diringer, . The 
Illuminated Book; its History and Production (New York, 
1958), Pl. II-31. In the Collectanea attributed to Bede, 


bably only a corruption of Longinus; Migne, P. L., 
XCIV, col. 542 C: »Dic mihi nomen illius militis 
qui punxit latus Domini nostri Jesu Christi? Dico 
tibi, Legorrius dictus est«. (Kemble, of. cit., p. 324, 
quoting Bede's Collectanea, spells the name Leorrius). 
76 Translation of E. A. Wallis Budge, p. 94. A 
fragmentary Coptic ostracon (see above, footnote 19) 
reads, » The name of.the centurion who hanged Jesus 
to the cross was M...oter«. 
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The man who put vinegar on a sponge with the object of allaying our Lord's thirst 
is identified in a picture of the crucifixion, preserved in the famous Codex Egberti, 
dated to the close of the tenth century, as Stephaton’”’. 

According to the Gospel of Peter, the centurion who was in charge of the soldiers 
stationed to watch the sepulcher where the body of Jesus had been laid was named 
Petronius?*. At a later date the Syriac Book of the Bee, reports two traditions concerning 
the identity of these watchers: They »were five [in number], and these are their names, 
Issachar, Gad, Matthias, Barnabas, and Simon; but others say they were fifteen, three 
centurions and their Roman and Jewish soldiers«??. 


Names for Women in the New Testament 


Among names given to women in the Bible, tradition has been most prolific con- 
cerning Noah's wife; more than one hundred and three names have been assigned to 
her!*? In the New Testament the name of the Canaanite or Syrophoenician woman 
who came to Jesus in behalf of her daughter (Mt. 15.22 ff.; Mk. 7.25 ff.) was, according 
to the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, Justa, and the name of her daughter was Bernice®!. 

The latter name, Bernice, also spelled Berenice and Beronice, is of Macedonian 
origin and apparently became widcly used in the East through the influence of the 
Ptolemies®. In thc Gesta Pilati the namc Bernice (in Coptic, Bcronicc; in Latin, Vcro- 
nica? is given to the woman with an issuc of blood whom Jesus healed (Mt. 9.201T. ; 


Mk. 5.251T.; Lk. 8.43(T.) ^. 


According to another tradition, preserved in Arabic sources, her name was Yüsufiyà 


or Josiphiah*5. 


77 On fol. 83% of the codex referred to above (sec 
above, footnote 11). It may also be mentioned here 
that the same manuscript has a most interesting minia- 
ture depicting the scene of the adulterous woman 
being accused before the Lord (Jn. 8.1-11), where 
Jesus is represented as writing on the ground the 
words, »Terra terram accusat« (fol. 46%). Whence 
does this saying come? 

78 The Gospel of Peter, viii, 31. H. B. Swete in his 
edition of Evang. Petri, calls attention to the Chronicon 
attributed to Flavius Lucius Dexter, which identifies 
the centurion as a Spaniard named Gaius Oppius 
(Migne, P. L., XXXI, cols. 73f., »C. Oppius centurio 
Hispanus credit Christo morienti in cruce«; cf. cols. 
85f, »Caius Cornelius centurio Capernaunensia, 
dominus servi, quem Dominus sanavit, pater etiam 
C. Oppii centurionis, Hispanus, mire floret in His- 
pania«; also cols. 93f.). According to Wm. M. Sin- 
clair, however, the chronicle (which was published 
in 1620) is suspected of being the work of a Spanish 
Jesuit, Jerome de Hyguera (Smith and Wace, Dictio- 
nary of Christian Biography, 1, p. 823). 

79 Op. cit., p. 94. 

80 See Francis Lee Utley, »The One Hundred and 
Three Names of Noah’s Wife,« Speculum, XVI (1941), 
pp. 426—452. For traditions concerning the names of 
the wives of Noah's sons, and of Lot's wife, see M. R. 
James, Journal of Theological Studies, IV (1902)-03, 
pp. 243f. 


8! Hom. 11, 19; III, 73, 1V, 1; XIII, 7. 

9? So A. Meyer, o. cit., p. 79. 

*5 Perhaps it should be mentioned here that the 
present study deals with only those persons who are 
actually referred to in the New Testament. For this 
reason nothing is said of the Veronica who, according 
to tradition, wiped the Lord's face on the Via Dolo- 
rosa; nor of Joakim and Anna, the parents of the 
Virgin Mary; nor of St. Joseph's former wife Hannah 
(for the latter cf. a sixth-century Syriac chronicle 
published by Wm. Wright in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, n. s. X [1867], p. 164); nor of St. Petronilla, 
the daughter of St. Peter; etc. 

93 Gesta Pilati, vii (Tischendorf, Evang. apocr., 2nd ed., 
p. 356). The same tradition appears in the Albi 
manuscript of the Expositio Patrum (related to the 
document Inventiones Nominum); see M. R. James, 
Journal of Theological Studies, IV (1902-03), p. 243. 
It will be recalled that Eusebius relates that at Cae- 
sarea Philippi he saw a bronze statue of a woman 
kneeling, with hands out-stretched as if she were 
praying, opposite a statue of an upright figure of a 
man, who bore the likeness of Jesus (Hist. Eccl.. VII. 
xviii. 1f.). 

*5 The sources are the Arabic apocryphal Gospel of 
John, chap. xxvi (see above, footnote 72), and a Syriac- 
Arabic narrative of the Miracles of Jesus, edited 
by W. Scott Watson in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XV1 (1899-1900), p. 43. 
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Pilate's wife, who, according to Matt. 27.19, warned her husband to have nothing 
to do with Jesus, is given the Roman sounding name, Procla?$. 

According to the Coptic Book of the Resurrection of Christ by Bartholomew the 
Apostle, the name of the widow whose son was raised at Nain (Lk. 7. 1) was Lia (Leah) §”. 
In an Arabic tradition, however, she is called Barsa ‘ah, daughter of Yuwa'il (Joel) °°. 

The Book of the Bee reports two traditions concerning concerning the daughter of 
Herodias, whose dancing pleased Herod: »Some say that the daughter of Herodias 
was called Bóziyà, but others say that she also was called by her mother's name Hero- 
dias«*?, 


Other Nameless Persons 


The Syriac Book of the Bee reports the following miscellaneous traditions relating to 
incidents in the public ministry of Jesus: | 

»The two disciples whom John sent to our Lord, saying, »Art thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?« were Stephen the martyr and deacon, and Hanan- 
yah (Ananias) who baptized Paul«?9. 

»The child whom our Lord called and set (in the midst), and said, »Except ye be 
converted, and become as children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven«, 
was Ignatius, who became patriarch of Antioch. ... The children whom they brought 
near to our Lord, that He might lay His hand upon them and pray, were Timothy 
and Titus, and they were deemed worthy of the office of bishop«?!. 

Several traditions were current concerning the identity of the unnamed companion 
of Clcopas on the way to Emmaus (Lk. 24.18). A marginal note in codex Mosquensis 
(Greg. ms. V; Sod. e 75), a copy of the Gospels dating from about the ninth century, 
gives him the name Nathanacl: ó peta Karcona Nadavana hy, as èv Iavapto 6 péyas 
Ep, “Mrupavios. KAcorac avéding hv tov awtipoc. Seutépos énlaoxonoc ‘lepocodvpwv ®?, 

The name Simon is assigned to Clcopas's companion in the West as well as the East: 
it is found in the Latin compendium Jnventiones Nominum, extant in several eighth century 
witnesses °, and in Origen (Contra Celsum, II, 62) as well as a marginal gloss in Codex 
Vaticanus 354 (Greg. S; Sod. £1027), an uncial manuscript of the Gospels written by 
a monk named Michael in A. D. 949, which reads ó peta tot Kàcewn& xopevóuevog 
Liwwv Fv, oùy ó Ilétpog &Ad’ 6 Exepoc*4. Other traditions assign different other names; 
thus according to Ambrose the name of Cleopas’s companion was Amaon®5, according 


8¢ The Letter of Pilate to Herod, in M. R. James, The ** »The one with Cleopas was Nathanael, as the 


Apocryphal New Testament, p. 155. 

*! E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Apocryphain the Dialect 
of Upper Egypt (London, 1913), p. 188. According to 
M. R. James, the apocryphal book dates from the 
fifth to the seventh century (The Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, p. 186). 

$5 The Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John, chap. xxi. 1 
(for editions see above, footnote 72). For the name 
of her son, see the next section. 

** Book of the Bee, p. 91. 

*9 Ibid. 

*! Jbid., p. 115. 


great Epiphanius says in his Panarion (X XIII. vi. 5]. 
Cleopas was a cousin of the Saviour, the second bishop 
of Jerusalem.« 

*9 Cf. M. R. James, Journal of Theological Studies, IV 
(1902-03), p. 241; it is strange that James comments, 
»The giving of the name Simon to the companion 
of Cleophas at Emmaus, if not unique, is very 
uncommon.« 

** » The one journeying with Cleopas was Simon, not 
however Peter but another«. 

** According to Tischendorf's apparatus on Lk. 24. 
18, »Apud Ambrluc 7,132 et alibi Amaon (alibi 
Ammaon) et Cleophas dicuntur.« 
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to the Arabic apocryphal Gospel of John his name was Nicodemus?*, and according to 
the Book of the Bee it was Luke the evangelist?". * 

Several minor characters in the Gospel tradition are identified in the Arabic apocry- 
phal Gospel of John. Besides those already mentioned, one finds in this document that 
the name of the bridegroom at the wedding held at Cana of Galilee was Dakimà, son * 
of Yühàn and cousin of Nathanael®®, and that the name of the son of the widow of 
Nain, whom Jesus raised from the dead, was Yin4n, son of Salim, son of Malakiàn, 
brother of Rahim, son of Salata’il who was the paternal uncle of the prophet Jonah, 
son of Matta [i. e. Amittai]??. 

Besides giving names to persons mentioned in Gospel history, tradition has assigned * 
names to more than one person mentioned in the Acts and the Epistles. In some cases 
these names are incorporated in copies of the Biblical text itself. For example two late 
minuscule manuscripts, ms. 2147 of the eleventh century, and ms. 614 of the thirteenth 
century assign the name Stephanas to the jailer at Philippi who was converted through 
the testimony of Paul and Silas (Acts 16. 27). After 6 9eou.ogoAa8 these two manuscripts 
continue with the words ó niotòs Ltepavac. 

At the conclusion of 2 Timothy the writer sends greetings to the household of 
Onesiphorus (4. 19)!9, In accord with the tradition in the apocryphal Acts of Paul 
and Thecla!?!, two manuscripts (ms. 181 of thc cleventh century, and ms. 460 of thc 
thirteenth century) add the words Aéxtpav Thy yuvatxe, avto xai 3uuatav (460 Ly-) xal 
Znvwva tov<s viovs adtod (»Lectra, his wife, and Simacas and Zeno, his sons«). 


Names of Places 


The commonly received text of Jn. 11. 54 reads, » Jesus therefore no more went about 
openly among the Jews, but went from there [Bethany] to the country near the 
wilderness (slg thy ywpav &vy5c ts &ptuov), to a town called Ephraim; and there he 
stayed with the disciples.« 

In order to identify the unnamed countrv to which Jesus went, codex Bezae adds 
after ywpav the word Lapypoupely (d reads Sapfurim). If the scribe intended, as some have 
suggested, to refer to Sepphoris, his sense of geography left something to be desired, for 
Sepphoris is not a district but a town, and is located in Galilee, not in Judea. 

The name, however, may have originated accidentally as a dittograph in a Semitic 
ancestor or source lying behind codex Bezae, when 25x nov (shemeh Ephraim »whose 
name was Ephraim«) was erroneously taken as a proper name!??, 

One of the striking features in the landscape of south-east Galilee is Mount Tabor, 
now called Jebel et-Tàr. It is perhaps not surprising that Christian imagination was 
attracted to this celebrated mountain (referred to in Josh. 19. 22; Jer. 46. 18; Hos. 5. 1) 
when assigning a name to an otherwise unnamed mountain in the New Testament. At 


** Chap. 1. 

*? P. 99. According to James (Journal of Theological 
Studies, IV [1902-03], p. 241), this tradition is the 
most common. 

** Chap. xxxv. 

"* Chap. xxi. 

100 On Onesiphorus see Niels Munk Plum in Teologisk 
tidesskrift for den Danske Folkekirke, III Raekke, x (1919), 


pp. 193-200. 

101 Acta Pauli et Theclae, ed. R. A. Lipsius, I, 2 
(Actu apostolorum apocrypha, I, p. 236): ’Ovnarpdpoc... 
gov toig téxvotg aót00 Diuula xal Zhvev xal tfj Yovatxl 
avtod AéxtQq. 

108 So J. R. Harris, A Study of Codex Bezae (Cambridge, 
1891), pp. 184f. and F. H. Chase, The Old Syriac Ele- 
ment in the Text of Codex Bezae (London, 1893), pp. 145f. 
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any rate, since the third century Tabor has been revered by Christian tradition as the 
scene of the Transfiguration!93, 

Another tradition, quoted by Origen from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
assigns the same name, Tabor, to a mountain into which Jesus was carried: »And if 
any accept the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the Saviour himself says, 
»>Even now did my mother the Holy Spirit take me by one of my hairs, and carried me 
away unto the great mountain Thabor (sic tò 6poc tò uéya OGafogp)« «14, It is generally 
supposed that the saying refers to the temptation of Jesus. 

The name Tabor has been assigned to yet another unnamed mountain in the New 
Testament, the one to which, according to Mt. 28. 16, the risen Christ directed his 
eleven disciples to go and where he appeared to them. This tradition is preserved in 
the Martyrdom of St. Eustatius of Mzchetha of Georgia!95, 

The latter tradition, however, was by no means universal. In the manuscripts, both 
Greek and versional, of the Acts of Pilate a wide variety of names is given to the moun- 
tain in Galilee where the disciples saw the risen Lord. In A.xiv, 1, for example, the 
reading of ms. A (which Tischendorf follows for his text) is Mau y, ms. B reads Map y, 
C Mouo5, E Marx, G Mogfix, Latin mss. Manbre or Malech or Amalech, one form of 
the Armenian Sambrelech; and in A. xvi, 2 the Coptic reads Manbrech and Mabrech. 


Conclusion 


The preceding examples of traditions that supply names for the nameless in the New 
Testament are a testimony to the fertility of pious imagination down through the cen- 
turies and the reluctance to respect the silence of the New Testament narratives. How 
many of the traditions rest upon historical data will be differently estimated by different 
persons, but in any casc thc number will be very small. 

The starting point for thc present study was thc canonical New Testament, and 
attcntion was given to thc elaborations made after the several books had reached their 
present form. Such claborations, however, did not begin only after the Gospels had 
attained canonical status. In fact, we can discern a certain pre-canonical interest in 
identifying the nameless as it operated during the oral period of the transmission of the 
Gospel materials. Thus, neither Mark nor Matthew mentions the name of the woman 
at Bethany who anointed Jesus with the costly nard (Mk. 14.9, Mt. 26.13); John, 
however, declares that it was Mary, the sister of Martha (and of Lazarus), who anointed 


Jesus (Jn. 11.2; 12.2) 105, 


108 Origen accepted the tradition (Comm. in Ps. 88.13 
[89. 12]; Migne, P. G., XII, col. 1548 D), as did Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Catech., xii. 16; Migne, P. G., XXXIII, 
col. 744 B), Jerome (Epp., xliii and cviii; Migne, P. L., 
XXII, cols. 491 and 889), etc. 

104 Origen. Comm. in Joh. ii. 12; cf. Hom. in Jerem. 
xv. 4. 

1065 The Martyrdom, translated into German by 
Dschawachoff and annotated by Harnack, was 
published in Sitzungsberichte der königlich preußischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1901, p. 890. 

106 At a later date interpreters confused this Mary 
with Mary Magdalene, and she, in turn, was wrongly 


identified with the sinful woman mentioned in Luke's 
Gospel as having anointed Jesus in the home of 
Simon the Pharisee (Lk. 7.36-50). This erroneous 
identification was to have the most widespread in- 
fluence, extending from the East (cf. St. Ephraem’s 
elaborate homily concerning »The Sinful Woinan«, 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, ed. by 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. XIII [New York, 
1898], pp. 336-341) to the West in mediaeval Passion 
Plays in Latin and German (cf. August C. Mahr, 
Relations of Passion Plays to St. Ephraem the Syrian 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1942]). 
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Another instance of the growth of tradition concerns the name of the servant of the 
high priest whose ear was cut off by an unnamed companion of Jesus. Whereas none of 
the Synoptic Gospels identifies him, the Fourth Gospel not only tells us that his name 
was Malchus, but also discloses that it was Peter who wielded the sword (Jn. 18.10). 
A more debatable instance involving the insertion of a name concerns the text of Lk. 
l. 46; here the diversity of evidence attributing the Magnificat to either Mary or 
Elizabeth (the latter is read by it a,5,/* Irenaeus!*, manuscripts according to Origen!*, 
Niceta) has led some textual critics to believe that originally the text contained no 
name, and that copyists added one or the other. 

A word of caution, however, is necessary, lest it be supposed that the movement in 
the New Testament was always from the anonymous to the specific. If, on the one hand 
Matthew can introduce Katwoà&v (26. 57) in place of Mark's more vague &pytepta (14.53), 
he can also omit to mention the name of Jairus, read by the predominant text of Mark 
(5. 22)1?7, And Mark’s Bartimaeus, son of Timaeus (10. 46), has lost his name in both 
Matthew and Luke. Nor do Alexander and Rufus, sons of Simon of Cyrene (Mk. 15.21), 
find a place in either Matthew or Luke. While, thereforc, one must not imagine that 
the movement was always from less to more, it is certainly true that over thc centuries 
the general tendency was for traditions to emerge and to multiply, supplying various 
names for thc nameless in the New Testament. 


107 The absence of dvéuatt 'láepog from several 
Western witnesses (Dae ffir!) is either accidental or the 
result of scribal assimilation to the parallel in Matthew 
(9.18). The variant reading @ 5voua ’Idetpo¢ has been 
adopted by several witnesses (W 565700 al) from the 
parallel in Luke (8.41). The opinion (held, e. g., by 
Bultmann) that the name was absent from the original 


text of Mark's Gospel rests upon a theory of the so- 
called »Western non-interpolations« that is more and 
more being called into question by modern textual 
critics (see the discussion by the present writer on 
Mk. 5.22 in his forthcoming volume, A Text Critical 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament). 
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ADDENDA 


Page [86] 

In the cathedral of Faras in Nubia, recently excavated by Michalowski and 
other Polish scholars, a large fresco depicting the nativity scene identifies two of 
the shepherds as Arnias and Lekotes (Kazimierz Michalowski, ‘‘Die 
Kathedrale,’’ in Erich Dinkler, Kunst und Geschichte Nubiens in christlicher 
Zeit [Rechlinghausen, 1970], p. 15). 


Page [94] 

Diverse traditions were current concerning the name of the man who offered 
Jesus vinegar on a sponge with the object of allaying his thirst (John 19:29). In 
the East he was called Esopos (from joowoc), found on an ampulla at Bobbio 
and on the famous metal plate found at Perno (see H. R. Willoughby in Munera 
Studiosa, ed. by Massey H. Shepherd [Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1946], p. 
136 f.), and in the West he was identified as Stephaton (so the artist of the 
miniature on fol. 83v of the Egberti codex; see footnote 11 above). 


Page [95] 

Peter's wife, according to Cornelius a Lapide (Commentary, on Mark 1:30), 
was given various names in different traditions, some calling her Claudia, others 
Mariam, and others Perpetua. 


Page [96] 

The two disciples whom Jesus sent (Luke 19:29) to fetch the colt on which he 
rode as he made his entry on Palm Sunday into Jerusalem are identified in the 
tenth-century Gospel ms. 1077 as Matthew and Philip. According to Cornelius a 
Lapide (Commentary, ad loc.) Hilary, Bede, and the Glossa Ordinaria identify 
the two as Peter and Philip, while Origen and Theophylact thought they were 
Peter and Paul. Lapide attempts to exculpate Origen and Theophylact from the 
anachronistic blunder by suggesting that the identification should be understood 
“typically, in such sort that the two who were sent represented Peter and Paul, 
the one, who was about to be the Apostle to the Jews, the other, who was to 
become the Apostle to the Gentiles” (ibid.). 


Page [97], line 2 

A ninth-century Syriac ms. in the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
declares that the three (sic!) who accompanied Cleopas to Emmaus were Thyrsis, 
Castor, and Zabrion (cf. A. S. Lewis, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS in the Con- 
vent of S. Catherine on Mount Sinai [London, 1894], pp. 9 and 15). 


Page [97] line 5 

According to Cornelius a Lapide, Augustine, Bede, Rupert of Deutz, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Nicholas of Lyra identified the bridgeroom as St. John the 
Evangelist (Commentary, in loc.), and Nicephorus Callistus, the Byzantine 
historian, thought that he was the Apostle Simon, surnamed the Canaanite from 
Cana (Ecclesiastical History viii. 30; Migne, Patrologia Graeca, cxl, 113D). 
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Page [97], line 10 

According to traditions current in the Ethiopian Church, the name of the 
Ethiopian treasurer to whom Philip preached was Indich (cf. Harry M. Hyatt, 
The Church of Abyssinia [London, 1924], p. 30 n.). 


Page [97], line 22 
The room in which Jesus celebrated the Last Supper is identified in a ninth- 
century Syriac manuscript as Joseph's upper room (A. S. Lewis, op. cit., p. 15). 


Page [98] 

More than one list has been drawn up that provides names for the twenty-four 
elders mentioned in the Apocalypse (Rev. 4:4; 5:18; 11:16; 19:4). In a Welsh 
manuscript of the fourteenth century (MS Aberystwyth, Peniarth 5) the list 
begins with Iarum and closes with Beniamin (see P. Grosjean, ‘‘Les vingt-quatre 
vieillards de l Apocalypse, à propos d'une liste galloise,"" Analecta Bollandiana, 
Ixxii [1954], pp. 192-212). In MS Parisinus grec 947, written in Cyprus in A.D. 
1574, fol. 223, the list begins with 'IouXixvoc (lacking an accent mark) and closes 
with Evyouevos (see F. Halkin, ‘‘Une list grecque des xxiv vieillards de 
l'Apocalypse," Anecdota Bollandiana, \xxxiv [1966], p. 56). Another Greek 
manuscript of the sixteenth century (Vindobonensis philol. 108, fol. 32) offers a 
list that begins with XiAovavocg and closes with Koouiavós (so A. Vassiliev, Anec- 
dota graeco-byzantina, pars I, ed. by S. Sobolewski [Moscow, 1893], p. 342, as 
reported by Grosjean, op. cit., p. 200, note 1). There is also an incomplete list 
that provides thirteen of the twenty-four names in MS Barberinianus III, 3, of 
the year 1497, beginning with the name Medy.cedéx (see Grosjean, op. cit., p. 
200). 


Page [99] 

According to the detailed researches of E. P. Sanders (The Tendencies of the 
Synoptic Tradition [Cambridge, 1969]) and Leslie R. Keylock (‘‘Bultmann’s 
Law of Increasing Distinctness,’’ in Current Issues in Biblical and Patristic Inter- 
pretation, ed. by Gerald F. Hawthorne [Grand Rapids, 1975], pp. 193-210), in 
the Synoptic Gospels the instances of increased distinctness are matched by an 
almost equal number of other instances of less precise distinctness. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ANCIENT ASTROLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ACTS 2:9-11 


CCORDING TO THE BOOK OF ACTS, ON THE DAY OF PENTECOST AFTER 
the Holy Spirit had come upon the disciples and they began to 
speak in other tongues, the multitude of the Jewish pilgrims in 

Jerusalem were amazed and wondered, saying, "Are not all these who are 
pens Galileans? And how is it that we hear, each of us in his own 
native language? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and residents of 
e Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors 
from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we hear 
them telling in our own tongues the mighty works of God" (2:7-11). 
This passage has given rise to several questions that have perplexed com- 
mentators. Why, for example, are these and no other countries o 
And if these countries, why are they cited in the order in which they now 
stand? 

In 1948 more or less satisfactory answers to both these questions seemed 
to be supplied in a brief article by Stefan Weinstock published in a British 
journal of the classics, in which the author drew attention to a somewhat 
similar list of names of countries in an astrological treatise compiled by 
Paulus Alexandrinus, who lived in the latter part of the fourth Christian 
century.! In this treatise Paulus assigns to the several signs of the zodiac 
a dozen or more lands and nations, whose similarity to the list in Acts 
struck Winstock as remarkable. Consequently Weinstock concluded that 
the author of Acts, "however strange his list is, meant in fact to say ‘the 
whole world’ . . . [i.e.] all nations who live under the twelve signs of the 

1 “The Geographical Catalogue in Acts II, 9-11,” JRS, 38 (1948), pp. 43-46. Weinstock 
indicates that his attention was drawn to the similarity between the lists when he came upon 
F. C. Burkitt’s copy of an off-print of Franz Cumont’s article, ‘‘La plus ancienne géographie 
astrologique” (Klio 9 [1909], pp. 263-73), in the margin of which Burkitt had pencilled the 
names of the countries and lands of Acts 2:9-11 opposite the text of Paulus. Burkitt himself 
expressed no opinion concerning the relationship between the two lists. 

Actually Weinstock was not the first to publish a discussion concerning the similarity 
between the list of countries in Paulus Alexandrinus and in Acts 2; at the beginning of the 
twentieth century Joseph Halévy included a brief discussion of the data in his little-known 
article entitled “Nouvelles considérations sur le cycle turc des animaux”, published in the 
journal T’oung Pao, sér. II, 7 (1906), pp. 270-95, especially 279 ff. Halévy argues that the prior- 


ity belongs to the list in Acts, which was excerpted later by a Christian astrologer (a view 
rejected by Boll, see below). 
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zodiac received the gift to understand [the apostles’] preaching immedi- 
ately.” 

Soon Weinstock’s article began to be quoted by commentators on Acts: 
one of the first to do so was Professor F. F. Bruce, whose interest and com- 
petence in the classics are well known. After presenting a brief summary of 
Weinstock’s argument, Bruce concluded, "Whatever may be the literary 
affinities of Luke’s catalogue, we take leave to doubt the presence of 
astrological considerations in his mind."! 

It seems to be appropriate in a Festschrift in honour of Professor Bruce to 
give renewed attention to the comparison between Acts 2:9-11 and 
Paulus; first, because there is now available a critically established text of 
the astrological treatise of Paulus Alexandrinus, based on forty-eight 
manuscripts? (the only previous edition is the sixteenth-century editio 
princeps prepared by Andrew Schato,? based upon a single manuscript); 
and, secondly, because several recent commentators on Acts have made 
rather extravagant statements concerning the degree of similarity thought 
to exist between the list in Acts and the list in Paulus* — statements an 
tend to mislead those who have no ready access to the text of Paulus 


Alexandrinus. 


I 


Before we consider Paulus's assignment of countries and lands to the 
signs of the zodiac, it will be useful to mention several details concerning 
Paulus and other ancient astrologers.’ 


1 Commentary on the Book of the Acts; the English text with Introduction, Exposition and Notes 
London, 1959), p. 61, note 20. 

2TIaviov ’Ade~avdpéws | Elcayoywd, Pauli Alexandrini Elementa Apotelesmatica, edidit 
ZE[milie] Boer, Interpretationes astronomicas addidit O. Neugebauer (Bibliotheca ‘Scrip- 
torum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana; Leipzig, 1958). 

3 Pauli Alexandrini, Rudimenta, in doctrinam de praedictis natalitiis (Wittenberg, 1586; second, 
corrected ed., 1588). Nothing is known of Schato beyond the fact that he produced the first 
printed edition of Paulus's Greek text, accompanied by a Latin translation; in fact, it is not 
altogether certain how his name should be spelled, whether Schato, Schaton, or Schatus. 

* E.g., C. S. C. Williams implies that eleven-twelfths of the names of the countries in the list 
in Acts agree with those in Paulus Alexandrinus (Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles [Lon- 
don and New York, 1957], p. 64); G. W. H. Lampe finds that Paulus’s list "strikingly 
resembles Luke's list in order and content" (in Peake's Commentary on the Bible, ed. by M. 
Black and H. H. Rowley [London and New York, 1962], p. 888); and R. P. C. Hanson de- 
clares the list in Acts to be “almost exactly the same as an astrological list, known from other 
writers, in which each land corresponded to a sign of the Zodiac (only Judea is out of place; it 
was not, after all, a foreign land; Luke may have made it replace another name)" (The Acts ín 
the Revised Standard Version, with Introduction and Commentary [Oxford, 1967], p. 64). Likewise 
J. A. Brinkman, S. J., in his article “The Literary Background of the ‘Catalogue of the 
Nations’ (Acts 2:9—11)," CBQ 25 (1963), pp. 418-27, thinks that “the two lists are too similar 
in both contents and sequence not to have come from the same tradition” (p. 423). 

* For a conveniently arranged list of almost a score of ancient astrological authors and 
anonymous treatises, see Hans Georg Gundel, Weltbilde and Astrologie in den griechischen 
Zauberpapyri (— Münchener Beitráge zur Papyrusforschung und antike Rechtsgeschichte, $3) (Mun- 
ich, 1968), pp. 74-78. 

It is appropriate to mention at this point that the present writer is deeply indebted to Prof. 
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Of Paulus Alexandrinus very little is known other than that which can 
be gleaned from his Rudiments of Astrology.! He is reasonably called 
Alexandrinus because many of his astronomical data fit the latitude of 
Alexandria only; and this is supported by his use of the Egyptian names of 
the months and the four-year Egyptian period with an intercalary day. 
That he flourished in the second half of the fourth century of the Christian 
era seems to be a fair deduction from his reference in chap. 20, where to 
illustrate an argument he uses the 20th day of the month Mecheir in the 
94th year of the Diocletian era (i.e. Feb. 20, A.D. 378).? Paulus was not a 
Christian, for he believed the planets to be the abode of gods.? 

Paulus's Rudiments found early and general acceptance, and became the 
subject of a commentary, written, as it has been thought, by a certain 
Heliodorus 4 who had been a pupil of Proclus in Athens and who made 
astronomical observations at Alexandria between 498 and 509.5 Consider- 
ably shorter than the celebrated Tetrabiblos of Claudius Ptolemy,* who 


1 The title of the work varies in the manuscripts; some read Eicaywytxda (which is adopted 
by Boer); others read -Elcaywyixai pé8oSo, which is expanded in still others by the 
addition of eis 77v dmroreAeonaruciy emorhuny. 

2 Cf. Franz Cumont in Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum 1 (Brussels, 1898), p. 57, 
n. I, and 5 (1904), pp. 194 ff. 

* C£. e.g. the title of chap. 20, [epi rod yvàvat éxdorny rjuépav, rivos tdv Gedy éorw, 
and other passages mentioned by Wilhelm Gundel in his article on Paulus in PW, XVIII, 4 
(1949), col. 2377. Several of the manuscripts of Paulus occasionally reflect modifications pre- 
sumably introduced by Christian scribes in the interest of removing polytheistic expressions. 

* The text of the Commentary, which has been transmitted in two forms, has been edited 
by Miss Æ. Boer in the Teubner series under the title, Eis 70v IIaóAov «'HAXo8ípov, 
Heliodori, ut dicitur, in Paulum Alexandrinum Commentarium, Interpretationes astronomicas 
addiderunt O. Neugebauer et D. Pingree (Leipzig, 1962). The authorship of the commentary 
remains doubtful; the name “Heliodorus” is properly attested by only the later of the two 
groups of manuscripts. The editor considers the name to be a Byzantine expansion, but thinks 
it may have been added on good authority, and so retains it, though with an expression of 
some doubt. On the Heliodorus whose astronomical observations between 498 and $09 are 
extant, see Boll in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 8 (1899), p. $25, Anm. 1, and in PW VIII, 1 (1912), 
cols. 18-19, and also Praechter, ibid., col. 1305. On the other hand, for what can be said 
against the identification, see G. J. Toomer in Gnomon 35 (1963), p. 270. 

According to information kindly supplied by Prof. Pingree, in an article to be published in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift. L. G. Westerink argues that “the commentary consists of notes taken 
by a student at a course of lectures delivered by Olympiodorus in the spring and summer of 
A.D. 565”. 

* The statement made by Wilhelm Gundel and Hans Georg Gundel (Astrologumena; die 
astrologische Literatur in der Antike und ihre Geschichte [Sudhoffs Archiv; Vierteljahrsschrift für 
Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften der Pharmazie und der Mathematik, Beiheft 6] 
[Wiesbaden, 1966], p. 239), that Paulus's influence extended even to India and that the 
Paulifasiddhánta, which is no longer extant, was a commentary on his Rudiments, is apparently 
without foundation, resting upon a misapprehension; see David Pingree in Isis $4 (1963), 
P- 237, n. 63; cf. also Gnomon 40 (1968), p. 277. 

‘ aa and translated into English by F. E. Robbins in the Loeb Classical Library (London, 
1940). 


David Pingree of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, with whom he discussed 
the first draft of this paper. Besides confirming the general point of the paper, Prof. Pingree 
saved me from making more than one egregious blunder concerning the intricacies of ancient 
astrological lore. 
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flourished about the middle of the second Christian century, Paulus's 


work appears to be a synopsis of elements of ancient astrology. It e 
with a summary of the properties of the twelve signs of the zodiac, Wi ains 
terms and techniques employed by astrologers,! and then discusses horo- 
scopes and climacterics.? 

A horoscope depicting the character of a person and prophesying (or 


describing) events in his life is made by preparing a diagram representing 
the heavens at the time of his birth, and showing the positions of the 
heavenly bodies with relation to one another and to the horizon. As a 

ical example among the nearly two hundred Greek horoscopes of 
individuals that have been preserved from antiquity, the following may be 
quoted: 


Sun (and) Saturn in Capricorn, moon in Scorpio, Jupiter in Leo, Mars in 
Pisces, Venus (and) Mercury in Aquarius, Horoscopos in Virgo, the Lot of 
Fortune in Scorpio, the Daimon in Cancer. Then in opposition to the Daimon, 
which forecasts the intellectual and the spiritual, was Saturn, and he was in 
dominant aspect to the (preceding) full moon (in Cancer) and to the phase at 
that time, and the ruler of the Lot of Fortune ( d ) was in opposition to the 
Horoscopos. Thus this person had in the fated places injury and tender feet and 
most of all he was lunatic.? 


One aspect of ancient astrology treats of astrological geography,* or the 
lacing of lands and regions of the earth under the dominion of heavenly 
bodie: Although some scholars have argued that astrological geography 
originated in Meopotamia, perhaps as long ago as Sumerian times,’ the 


For an invaluable glossary of the technical terms used by ancient astrologers, see O. 
Neugebauer and H. B. Van Hoesen, Greek Horoscopes ( — Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, 48) (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 191 ff. For a general introduction to what is commonly 
called judicial astrology (which deals with the supposed influences of the heavenly bodies upon 
the fortunes of men and nations), see Felix von Oefele, “Sun, Moon, and Stars (Introductory)”’ 
in HERE 12 (Edinburgh, 1922), pp. 48-62. The notes and commentary of H. W. Garrod on 
book II of Manilius's Astronomicon (Oxford, 1911) can be consulted with profit concerning 
ancient astronomy in general. 

? According to astrological lore the climacteric years, or critical periods of a person's life, 
are the years ending the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth period of seven years, to which some 
add the eighty-first year. The sixty-third year was called the grand or great climacteric. It was 
believed that each of these periods is attended by some remarkable change in respect of health, 
life, or fortune. 

3 Preserved by Vettius Valens in his Anthologiarum libri, II, 36 (ed. Wilhelm Kroll, p. 113, 
lines 3-10). According to the computations of Neugebauer and Van Hoesen, whose English 
translation is given here, the horoscope leads to A.D. 106, January 16, about 10 p.m. (op. cit., 
P. 103). 

* Instead of “geography”, Auguste Bouché-Leclercq prefers the expression “‘chorography”’; 
cf. his contribution ‘‘Chorographie astrologique”, in Mélanges Graux; Recueil de travaux 
d'érudition classique dédié à la mémoire de Charles Graux (Paris, 1884), pp. 341-51, and 
his magisterial monograph, L'Astrologie grecque (Paris, 1899; reprinted, Brussels, 1963), pp. 
328 ff. 

s Cf. B. L. van der Waerden, “History of the Zodiac”, Archiv für Orientforschung 16 (1952- 
$3), pp. 216-30, and Eckhard Unger, “Fata Morgana als geisteswissenschaftliches Phinomen 
im alten Orient", Rivista degli studi orientali 33 (1958), pp. 1-51, especially pp. 4 ff. 
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differences between Paulus and the Mesopotamian traditions are both 
numerous and decisive. For those who were acquainted with the Septu- 
agint, the idea of the correlation of nations with heavenly bodies seemed to 
be countenanced by Deuteronomy 4:19.! 

During the centuries various systems of astrological geography were 
developed, as more and more countries and lands came to be assigned to 
the several signs of the zodiac. Furthermore, differences among the lists 
arose not merely for, so to speak, numerical reasons, but also as the result 
of an effort to show that the assignment of countries was not aimless or 
arbitrary, and that reasons exist, at least in certain cases, for the association 
of land and sign. Among the several systems, that preserved by Paulus 
Alexandrinus is the simplest, and for this reason has been regarded by some 
scholars as the oldest (although this view can be disputed). Acconiae to 
Housman, "'it was devised when the world was small and nothing mattered 
much beyond the eastern Mediterranean and the west of Asia. The west 
and north of Europe are unknown to it; there is no Scythia nor even any 
Ethiopia or Arabia; the only far distant land which enters its circle is 
India."? 

More complicated lists are those of (a) Dorotheus Sidonius (third 
quarter of first century A.D.), who assigns some thirty countries to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, (b) Manilius (end of first century B.c. and 
beginning of first century A.D.), who has close to fifty to dispose of, and 
(c) Ptolemy (second century A.D.), who, with more than seventy coun- 
tries, follows Eratosthenes of Cyrene (who, in the second century B.C., 
computed with remarkable accuracy the circumference of the earth) and 
divides the inhabited earth into four quadrants by drawing lines from west 
to east and from north to south roughly corresponding to the parallel and 
meridian of Rhodes. The lands within each quadrant are assigned to a 
zodiacal trigon (i.e. three signs); furthermore, lands situated at the inner 
angle of a quadrant have affinity with the trigon ruling the quadrant dia- 
metrically opposite.? Still other systems were devised, accommodated to 
the progress of history, by which countries are allotted not to signs but to 
portions of signs and to planets.* 

‘In the Septuagint Dt. 4:19 reads iScv róv qAov xal rjv oeàńvnv xai [ro)s dorépas. 
2. s 4 dméveuiey. KUpios 6 Üeós aov alta mão Tots Ebveow trois Sroxatw ToU ovpavot 
(cf. Boll in PW Suppl. 1v [1929], col. 654 Anm.). 

2 A. E. Housman, M. Manilii Astronomicon, liber quartus (London, 1920), p. xiii. 

3 For a list of the seventy-two (or seventy-three) countries that Ptolemy assigned to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, see his Tetrabiblos II, 3 (73). 

‘For an account of these various schemes, see Bouché-Leclercq, L'Astrologie grecque, pp. 
332 ff.; Housman, op. cit., pp. xiii ff.; and, more briefly, Boll in PW Suppl. IV (1929), col. 
656 Anm. For a convenient collection of the Greek texts relating to astrological geography, 
drawn from Ptolemy, Paulus, Dorotheus, Valens, and other ancient writers, see Arthur Lud- 


wich, Maximus et Ammonis Carminum de actionum auspiciis reliquiae (Leipzig, 1877), "Anecdota 
astrologica,” Ai xápa« ovvoixeroúpevat rois iB Cwdious, pp. 112-19. 
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II 


Turning now to Paulus Alexandrinus and his Rudiments, one observes 
that the subject of astrological geography occupies only a marginal part of 
his attention. At the beginning of his compendium the reader finds a com- 
pact statement concerning the el powers and the significance of 
each of the twelve signs of the zodiac. After giving brief and succinct 
accounts of the twelve signs Paulus provides summaries of information 
arranged according to topic; for example, all of the signs that are regarded 
as male are gathered in one group, and all that are female in another group. 
Among such summarizing paragraphs is one that deals with gus eur 
geography. It is as follows:! 


Ilpoora0ei òè rais Xdpaus Ta Egba. 6 pev Kpiòs Th ITepaids, 6 òè 
Taipos rh BoBvAGw,, ot Oe AiSvpou Tjj Kammasdoxia, 6 8€ Kapkivos 

Th ’ Appevig, 6 9€ Aéwv tri Aciq, 7 8€ Iap0évos Th ‘EAAddu, Ò 9€ 
oyde Th _ABup, 6 de Zxkopnos Tf ‘TraXig, o 8é Tofdrns Tjj 
Kpyrn, TOU Aiyoképwros TH Lupig d dmoveveunpévov, tov *Yópoxóov 
THY Aiyurrov Aaxóvros, rv 'TyPvwv ri 'IvGuciv xópav mpoaqxket- 


weve. 


When the items in this paragraph (called hereafter Paulus II) are com- 
ared with the variety of specifications that Paulus had assigned earlier in 
bis treatise to each zodiacal sign, four differences are apparent, all of them 
involving slightly fuller descriptions of geographical areas that are assigned 
to thei individual signs (called hereafter Paulus I). Thus, to Virgo are allotted 
Greece and lonia; to Libra, Libya and Cyrene; to Sagittarius, Cilicia and 
Crete; to Pisces, the Red Sea and the land of India. Let us now examine the 
two lists from Paulus set side by side with the list from Acts 2:9-11 (see the 
table on p. 129). 


III 


The problem raised by an examination of these lists is whether the 
degree of similarity or dissimilarity between the list in Acts and one or 
the other list derived from Paulus is such as to make it probable (a) that 
Paulus drew upon the book of Acts; or (b) that Paulus reproduced a much 
older list, pre-Christian in origin, upon which Luke also was somehow 
dependent for his list in Acts; or (c) that there is, in fact, no discernible 
as between Acts and the sources used by Paulus. 

The view of Halévy (see p. 123 footnote 1) that Paulus depended, 
directly or indirectly, on the ME in Acts, is altogether DE ? Not 


! Chap. 2 fin. (p. 10, lines 1-8, ed. Boer). 
? Cf. Franz Boll in T’oung Pao, sér. II, 13 (1912), p. 715. 
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. Aries (P), the Ram 
. Taurus ( 5), the Bull 


. Gemini (11), the Twins 
. Cancer (%), the Crab 

. Leo (Sv), the Lion 

. Virgo (nx), the Virgin 
. Libra (=), the Balance 


. Scorpio (m), the Scorpion 


. Sagittarius ( £ ), the Archer 

. Capricorn (v5), the Goat 

. Aquarius (=), the Water Bearer 
. Pisces ( X ), the Fishes 


PAULUS I PAULUS II 
Ilepoío IHepotc 
BafvAov BafvAov 
Karzadoxia Karmadoxia 
” Appevia ’ Appevia 
’Acia ’ Acia 
‘Edo kal Iwvia ‘Edo 


Apin kai Kup Ado 
’TraXia. ’TraXia 


KiwrXtxia kat Kpjrn Kpigrq 


Supta. Supia 
AtyvrToo Aiyurtoo 


"Epv0pa @aAacoca. 


JIv8uci) xópa. 
Kat Ivàuci) xopa 


ACTS 2 : 9-II 
IlápÜo. xai Mğðor kai ' EAauira:, 


A e — A 

Kal ot Katotxouvrea THY Meoorora- 
ld 

tay, 


"TovSatav te kai Karmadoxiap, 
IIóvrov 

kai Tv ' Aoíav, 

Dpvyiav re kai IHTaudvAMav, 


Alyurrov kai ta pép tio Apno 
Tis Kata Kuprynv 


M e , as € ~v 
Kat ot  émonuo)vreg Pwpaior, 
d ~ 

Tovdaioi re Kat mpooryAvto. 


«ai "ApaBeo 


II[-6:7 SLOV ANV AHdVUYDOAD TVOIDOTOWISV LNHIONV cS 
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only does Paulus show no (other) acquaintance with the New Testament, 
but the way in which he incorporates the geographical data one by one in 
his series of paragraphs describing the e of the twelve signs, as well 
as the differences between the two lists, stands firmly against such a 
supposition. 

Cumont attempted to carry the prototype of Paulus’s list back to the 
time of the Persian Empire, pointing out that (a) the list is headed by Persia 
and (b) each of the three pairs of countries (included in Paulus I) involves a 
free country and a satrapy.! It is open to question, however, whether these 
facts have any significant bearing on the date of the composition of the 
list. 

Boll suggested that Paulus's list was known to Teucros the Babylonian, 
who flourished about 10 B.c.? Since, however, Teucros survives only in 
the writings of a sixth-century editor, Rhetorius the Egyptian, who was 
familiar also with Paulus's treatise, it is possible that Rhetorius took over 
the material from Paulus rather than Teucros.? 

Those who attempt to trace the ancestry of Paulus' astrological geog- 
raphy to a pre-Christian date usually assume that because Paulus mentions 
fewer countries than those included in lists compiled by other authors, his 
material represents an earlier stage than theirs. This assumption must be 
challenged. Apart from the question whether it is likely that a fourth- 
century astrologer would have wished to preserve what was, on this 
theory, an archaic astrological list, it is more to the point to observe that 
Paulus is not concerned to provide fully consistent lists of countries as- 
signed to the signs of the zodiac. The fact that Paulus does not include in 
his summary tabulation (ch. 2 fit.) more than one country for each zodiacal 
sign, whereas in previous paragraphs he includes a pair of regions under 
each of four of the twelve signs, gives us a hint that his intention was to 
provide an epitome of medie aum lore. This hint becomes even more 
significant when one observes how numerous are the countries listed by 
such writers as Hipparchus, Dorotheus, Vettius Valens, Ptolemy, and other 

! Franz Cumont, “La plus ancienne géographie astrologique," Klio 9 (1909), pp. 263-73. 
Cumont also reports (p. 273) a suggestion communicated to him by F. C. Burkitt, to the effect 
that an early date is supported by the circumstance that in Dan. 8:20 f. a ram, representing the 
king of the Medes and Persians, is attacked by a he-goat (— Capricorn), representing the king 
of the Greeks, and thus the author or redactor of the book of Daniel must have been familiar 
with the list. According to Paulus, however, the Capricorn is assigned to Syria, not Greece, 
and it is precarious to argue, as Cumont attempts to do, that this assignment merely shows 
that the motif was earlier than the Seleucids, and thus the nucleus of the list may still belong to 
the Persian period of the fourth century B.c. 

One may also compare Cicero's comment in de Divinitate I, 121 ($3): "[The Divine Will] 
sends us signs, of which history has preserved numerous examples. We find the following ones 
recorded: When just before sunrise the moon was eclipsed in the sign of Leo, this indicated 
that Darius and the Persians would be overcome in battle by the Macedonians under Alexander, 
and that Darius would die. . .” (Loeb ed., trans. by William A. Falconer). 

2 Cf. Franz Boll, Sphaera; neue griechische Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Sternbilder (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 5 ff., and Weinstock, op. cit. 

3 Cf. Cumont, op. cit., pp. 264 f., and Brinkman, op. cit. p. 423, note 14. 
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ancient astrologers, some of whom would have been known to Paulus. 
For example, under the second zodiacal sign, that of Taurus the Bull, 
Hipparchus lists Media, Scythia, Armenia, Cyprus; Dorotheus lists 
Media, Arabia, Egypt; Vettius Valens lists Media, Babylonia, Scythia, 
Cyprus, Arabia, Persia, Caucasus, Ethiopia, Elymais, Carchedonia, 
Armenia, India, Germany; and Ptolemy lists Parthia, Media, Persis, 
Cyclades, Cyprus, Asia Minor; — while Paulus gives merely Babylonia. 
In view of such data as these it seems to be both hopeless and meaningless 
to debate, as Weinstock, Brinkman, and others do, in which respects Luke 
or Paulus preserves more accurately the "original" assignment of an 
individual land or country to a given zodiacal sign. 


IV 


At this point it is appropriate to raise the fundamental issue that most 
scholars have taken for granted: are, in fact, the similarities between the list 
in Acts and those in Paulus significant enough to warrant tracing both 
back to a common origin? Or, are the two lists no closer than would be 
expected if two ancient authors independently drew up lists comprising 
a dozen or fifteen representative countries and peoples? 

In any attempt to analyse the points of contact between Luke and Paulus, 
it is obviously not licit to rearrange the order of the list in Acts (as Wein- 
stock and, following him, Brinkman have done) by moving Egypt from 
the seventh to the eleventh place, thus increasing the similarity between 
the two lists. Not only does the position of Egypt differ in the two lists, 
but the generally accepted text of Acts has nothing corresponding to 
Syria in Paulus's list (on this point see the Textual Addendum below). 
Furthermore, it seems impossible, despite many ingenious and some- 
times farfetched arguments, to correlate Paulus's Greece and Ionia with 
Luke's Phrygia and Pamphylia, or Paulus's Armenia with Luke's Pontus. 

In the light of such obvious differences one is struck also by the paucity 
of actual similarities between the lists. When one seeks for precise equiva- 
lents between Acts and either one of Paulus's lists, the results are meagre 
enough. Of sixteen names of countries or peoples in Acts, only five are 
identical with those in Paulus: namely, Cappadocia, Asia, Libya, Crete, 
and Egypt. Certainly it is misleading in the extreme to represent the lists 
as “almost exactly the same” (see p. 124, footnote 4). In fact, all that can be 
said without distorting the picture is that both Luke and Paulus start from 
countries or peoples in the upper part of the Fertile Crescent and 
then move generally westward, turning eventually south and finally 


! Professor Pingree has given me permission to say that, in his view, Paulus drew upon a 
fuller stock of astrological lore, but that it is "meaningless to take [his list] as a document 
earlier than the fourth century A.D.” 

2 C£. Ludwich , op. cit., pp. 113 f., supplemented by information from Hipparchus. 
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south-eastward — though each list departs more than once from a strict 
sequence.! That there are, out of the sixteen countries or peoples mentioned 
in the list in Acts, five which are mentioned also by Paulus, is perhaps not 
so remarkable after all. 


V 


The main point of this paper has been made, namely to assess the degree 
of similarity between the ise of countries in Acts and in Paulus, a similarity 
that appears to be far less striking than has sometimes been thought. A 
much more constructive approach to the list in Acts, as it seems to the 
present writer, will be the analysis of the sequence of names in terms of the 
inner dynamic of the catalogue itself. As has been pointed out recently by 
an author in Theologische Zeitschrift? the sequence of names in Acts 2 
exhibits a lively and spontaneous form of expression* with its own rhythm 

and structure, disclosed partly by the author's use of connectives (kai and 
re kai). Even the "coda" at the close, "Cretans and Arabians,"5 which at 
first sight seems to be merely an afterthought, has many parallels in other 
examples of what can be called the catalogue-form. How far Luke may 
have been influenced in his choice of countries that he included in the list 
by following a list kept by leaders of the church in Antioch of lands to 
which Christian missions had been sent prior to about the year A.D. 50 is 
an interesting speculation proposed by Reicke,* but which need not be 
pursued here. Enough has been said, it is hoped, to set in more sober 
perspective the very dubious connexion thought by Weinstock and others 


1 Pingree has kindly called to my attention the Dimensuratio provinciarum of pseudo-Jerome 
(in Geographi latini minores, ed. Alexander Reise [Heilbronn, 1878], pp. 9-14), which follows a 
pattern of listing areas of Asia Major, Europe, and Africa, though again with a few exceptions 
of countries that stand outside this sequence (e.g. the list closes with Britannia). In com- 
parison with such a scheme one thinks of Eusebius's account of the work of the Apostles who 
evangelized the whole world, from Persia to Britain (Dem. Evang. III, 5 [- Migne, PG XXII, 
col. 204A]). 

? [t cannot be denied that in antiquity there may well have been some remote connexion 
between geography and astrology, revealed perhaps in the custom of beginning to enumerate 
a list of lands and countries starting in the East (at the rising of the sun). At the same time, 
however, it is doubtful whether the average cultured Greek and Roman writers were any 
more conscious of such a connexion than the modern Englishman is aware of the astrological 
matrix from which the word “‘disaster’’ arose. 

3 Johannes Thomas, “‘Formgesetze des Begriffs-Katalogs im N.T.," Theologische Zeitschrift 
24 (1968), pp. 15-28. 

* [t goes without saying that what is referred to is Luke's form of expression, not that of the 
speakers whose words he is professedly reporting. 


3 On this pair of names, see Otto Eissfeldt, ‘‘Kreter and Araber,” ThLZ 72 (1947), cols. 


—I2. 

* Bo Reicke, Glaube und Leben der Urgemeinde. Bemerkungen zu Apg. 1-7 (— Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 32) (Zürich, 1957), pp. 32-37. Although Reicke 
supposes that the list in the Antiochian church was originally drawn up with one eye, so to 
speak, on an assumed prototype of Paulus's astrological geography, this hypothesis is not a 

part of his main speculation. For a negative reaction to Reicke, see E. Haenchen's 
remarks in his Apostelgeschichte? (Gottingen, 1965), pp. 133 £., Anm. 3. 
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to exist between the list in Acts 2 and the astrological speculations event- 
ually incorporated in Paulus of Alexandria's Rudiments of Astrology. 


Textual Addendum to Acts 2:9 


The problem that confronts the textual critic at Acts 2:9 is the almost 
total unanimity of external evidence supporting the traditional readin 
'Iov8Gaíav over against a variety of internal difficulties — difficulties which 
various scholars have sought to remove by emendation. The inclusion of 
"Iov8aíav in a catalogue of Diaspora Jews has seemed to many commen- 
tators to be altogether inappropriate in the following respects: (a) the word 
stands in an unusual sequence in the list (between Mesopotamia in the east 
and Cappadocia in the north); (b) it is properly an adjective and therefore 
when used substantively (as in Acts 2:9) it ought to be preceded by the 
definite article; and (c) it involves the curious anomaly that inhabitants of 
Judea should be amazed to hear the apostles speak their own language 
(Acts 2:6). 

In view of such difficulties, the names of other countries have been 


proposed. Thus, Tertullian and Augustine (once) substitute Armeniam, . 


Jerome substitutes (habitantes in) Syria, and Chrysostom 'Iv8íav. Modern 
scholars have suggested a wide variety of conjectures in place of Tov8aíay, 
including Idumaea (Caspar, Spitta, Lagercranz), Ionia (Cheyne), Bithynia 
(Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer), Cilicia (Mangey), Lydia (Bentley, Bryant), 
India ([following Chrysostom] Erasmus, Schmid), Gordyaea (Greve, 
Burkitt), Yaudi (Gunkel), Adiabene (Eberhard Nestle), and Aramaea 
(Hatch). Others, including Eusebius, von Harnack, and C. S. C. 
Williams, omit "JovSaiav altogether, considering it a scribal gloss. 
Perhaps the least violent conjecture is the proposal made by Hilgenfeld? 
to omit re following ‘Jovdaiay, thus sun the latter to serve as 
adjective qualifying Mecororapiay (though x Mesopotamia should 
deserve to be called “Judean” is not easily explained).* 

Amid such diversity among proposed conjectures, no one of which has 
gained general approval, probably the least unsatisfactory solution to an 
admittedly difficult problem is to accept the reading attested by the over- 
whelming weight oF witnesses. 

1 According to Blass-Debrunner “‘anarthrous ’JovSalayv is certainly corrupt" (§ 261, 4). 

2 For discussions of the last two proposals, see Eberhard Nestle, ZNTW 9 (1908), pp. 253 f., 
and W. H. P. Hatch, ibid., pp. 255 f. (the latter cites most of the conjectures that are men- 
tioned above). 

* Adolf Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum, graece et latine (Berlin, 1899), pp. 260, n. 1. 

4 For an attempt to explain the collocation, see Ernst von Dobschütz (“Zu der Volkerliste 


Act. 2, 9-11," Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 45 [1902], pp. 407-10), who adduces 
several somewhat similar expressions in rabbinical sources. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Punctuation of Rom. 9: 5 


Among problematic passages in the Pauline Epistles one of the most 
disputed involves the punctuation of Rom. 9: 5 and the question 
whether in this verse Paul calls Christ 665. In view of the great number 
of special studies and articles that have been written on the problem, as 
well as the lengthy discussions in commentaries on Romans, there 
appears to be ro exaggeration in F. C. Burkitt's comment that 'the 
punctuation [of Rom. 9: 5] has probably been more discussed than that 
of any other sentence in literature'.! The commonly received wording 
of the Greek text of the passage is as follows: dv of rrarrépes Kal &€ ddv 
& Xpiotds TO KaTa cápka ó dv mi TrávTo Beds eUAoyryrós Els TOUS 
aldvas duty. So far as Greek grammar is concerned, the latter part of 
the verse can be punctuated in at least eight different ways. 

(1) The Textus Receptus, followed by the editions of B. Weiss, von 
Soden, H. J. Vogels, A. Merk, J. M. Bover, and G. Nolli, punctuates 
with a comma after odpxa. 

(2) The text of Westcott-Hort punctuates with a comma after odpKa 
and another after rrávrov. Both this way of punctuating and that men- 
tioned in (1) may be rendered, ‘who is over all, God blessed for ever’ 
(AV, RV, ASV),or'supremeaboveall, God blessed for ever’ (NEBmg?), 
or *who is above all, God for ever blessed!' (Jerusalem Bible). 

(3) Placing a comma after c&pka and also after 6e65, one may trans- 
late, ‘who is God over all, blessed for ever’ (RSVmg). 

(4) With a comma placed after rrávrov and also after 8&65, the 
passage may be rendered, ‘who is over all, God, blessed for ever’ 
(W. F. Gess).? 

(sa) With a comma placed after ó dv and also after 6e6s, the words 
have been taken to mean, ‘He who Is, God over all, blessed for ever’.3 

(55) Independently adopting the same punctuation, F. C. Burkitt 
1 JTS iti (1904), p. 451. 

2 Christi Person und Werk, 11, i (Basel, 1878), pp. 207f. 
3 This is essentially the interpretation proposed by Christopher Wordsworth, 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the Original 
Greek: with Introductions and Notes, new ed., ii (London, 1864), pp. 247f. 
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interpreted the words ó àv x.t.A. as a parenthetical benediction which 
refers back to Paul's asseveration in verse 1 (où wevSouar). Burkitt 
paraphrased the meaning as follows, 'I lie not..., The Eternal 
(Blessed is His Name!), I call Him to witness’.4 

(6) With a colon placed after oápka (Joseph Scaliger's ed. of the 
Greek N.T. (1620), WHmg, Nestle-Kilpatrick, Nestle-Aland, and the 
United Bible Societies’ ed.), or 

(7) With a full stop placed after oápka (Lachmann and Tischendorf) 
0tós may be taken either as predicate, ‘He who is over all is God, 
blessed for ever’ (RVmg?), or as subject, and evAoyntds as predicate 
with the ellipsis of ein or éotiv, making the last part of the verse a 
doxology; thus, ‘He who is God over all be (is) blessed for ever’ 
(RVmg!); or ‘flesh; he who is over all, God, be blessed for ever’ 
(ASVmg); or ‘God who is over all be blessed for ever’ (RSV); or 
‘May God, supreme over all, be blessed for ever!’ (NEB); or ‘Blessed 
forever be God who is over all!’ (New American Bible). 

(8) With a comma placed after odpxa and a full stop after rrávro, 
the clauses may be rendered, ‘and of whom is the Christ as concerning 
the flesh, who is over all. God be (is) blessed for ever' (RVmg?), or 
'sprang the Messiah, who is supreme over all. Blessed be God for 
ever!' (NEBmg?). 

It is obvious that these various ways of punctuating involve the most 
important christological consequences. In nos. 1 through 5a inclusive 
the clause that begins ó dv, with all that follows, including the designa- 
tion sós, qualifies 6 Xpiotds. In nos. 54 through 7 the words 6 dv 
introduce an independent clause or sentence, and 65 denotes God the 
Father. No. 8 refers the ó àv clause to 6 Xpiotds, and the last part of 
the verse to God. 

In deciding which of the ways of punctuating the sentence expresses 
most nearly the apostle's meaning, scholars have appealed to a variety 
of kinds of considerations, the cogency of which has been variously 
estimated. These include the evidence, such as it is, bearing on the 
punctuation of the passage in Greek manuscripts, its translation in the 
early versions, its interpretation in the Fathers, and the grammar and 
structure of the passage, considered in itself as well as in its wider 
context. The following pages seek to make a comprehensive survey 
and a fresh analysis of the main points that have been urged on one side 
and the other in construing the apostle's statement in Rom. 9: 5. 


* JTS v (1904), p. 454- 
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I. THE PUNCTUATION OF ROM. 9: 5 IN GREEK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


As is well known, during the earlier centuries of the transmission of 
the New Testament, scribes used marks of punctuation rather spora- 
dically, not to say haphazardly. It follows, therefore, that the data 
concerning the punctuation of Rom. 9: 5 in Greek manuscripts must 
be assessed in the light of such scribal habits. Let us begin with the 
evidence of the later Greek manuscripts. According to Abbot,5 
reporting the investigation of C. R. Gregory, at least twenty-six 
minuscule Greek manuscripts ‘have a stop after oápka, the same in 
general which they have after ai&vas or &urv’. Abbot continues, giving 
as his opinion that ‘in all probability, the result of an examination 
would show that three-quarters or four-fifths of the cursive MSS 
containing Rom. ix. 5 have a stop after odpxa’. 

As regards the earlier Greek witnesses, the following information 
concerning the papyri and the uncial manuscripts which contain Rom. 
9: 5 has been provided through the kindness of Professor Kurt Aland, 
Director of the Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung at 
Münster, and Dr. Klaus Junack, Kustos of the Institut. 

The Chester Beatty Papyrus II (384°, ca. A.D. 200), which reads X65 
ó xarà oóp[ka, has no mark of punctuation in the verse, but the scribe 
left a space after &uńv. Likewise no mark of punctuation occurs in the 
verse in either the fourth-century codex Sinaiticus or in the sixth- 
century codex Claromontanus (DP). The latter is arranged in stichoi, 
which in verse 5 end with ...Trorépeg| ...Oeds| and ...durv. The 
evidence of the other uncial manuscripts is as follows. A point standing 
in a middle position with respect to the line of writing (a colon) 
is present after cápka in A, B (sec. man.), FP, GP, V, 049, and 056. 
A high point follows oápka in L, 0142, and o151 (the last also 
has a space following the point). The scribe of C left a space after 
cóápk«. 

Inasmuch as the last mentioned manuscript, being a palimpsest, 
offers some amount of difficulty in deciphering, it will be appropriate 
here to mention what other scholars have reported concerning the 
punctuation at Rom. 9: 5 in that witness. In Tischendorf's edition of 


5 Ezra Abbot, ‘On the Construction of Romans ix. 5’, /BL [i] (1881 (1882)), 
pp. 107f. (= The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel and Other Critical Essays 
(Boston, 1888), pp. 431f.). 
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the manuscript (Leipzig, 1843) a high point (a colon) and a space occur 
after oápka. Apparently these are corroborated by Lyon, who made the 
most recent careful examination of the entire manuscript,® for he 
includes nothing for this verse in his list of corrections of Tischendorf's 
readings. Earlier in the century Cuthbert Lattey reported the following 
information supplied by Pére Boudon, S.J., who at Lattey's request 
made a careful inspection of the manuscript: ‘Between odpxa and 
ó dv there is a space hardly greater than that between any two consecu- 
tive letters, but there is quite clearly a small cross there, without any 
other sign or symbol. This small cross is very often found at the end 
of a verse, nearly always preceded by a point on a level with the middle 
of the letters, which point the cross often touches (-+); so after Acts 
I. 5, etc.; without a point at the end of Acts 1. 14. Within a verse it is 
sometimes over the point, as in Acts 1. 7, after avous, and in Matt. 26. 
69, after Aéyouoa ... Finally the cross is also found by itself, within a 
verse, as in Acts 1. 11 (after eltrav, and finishing a line), Matt. 26. 58 
(after &pyiepécog), Matt. 26. 73 (after TTérpoo).7 

In addition to the punctuation standing after c&ápka reported above, 
several uncials have additional marks of punctuation elsewhere in 
verse 5. According to information supplied by the Münster Institut, FP 
also has a point in the middle position after trorépes, after the first ó, 
after dv, after evAoyotvres, after els, after Tous, and after aldvas, as well 
as a high point after the second év, a low point after the second ó, and 
a cluster of two points and a comma after &áyrjv. GP, besides having a 
point in the middle position after odpxa, has a similar point after 
tratépes, after the first 6, after dv, after Ged, and after aióvas. K has a 
low point after tratépes, two points (:) after oópka, followed on the 
next line by commentary, and two points (:) after &utiv, followed by 
commentary. L, besides having a high point after oápka, has a point 
in the middle position after rrarépes, a comma after eds, and a point in 
the middle position after &uńv, followed by téAos in the next line. 
P has a lacuna from 8: 8 to 9: 11. 056 has a high point after rrarépes and 
another after éurv, followed by a space and commentary. 0142 has a 
point in the middle position after tatépes and a high point after &yriv, 
followed by commentary. 0151 has two dots (:) after &yriv, followed 
by commentary on the next line. (This concludes the Münster report 


6 Robert W. Lyon, ‘A Re-Examination of Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus', NTS v 


(1958—9), pp. 260-72. 
7 Cuthbert Lattey, Exp. T. xxxv (1923-4), pp. 42f. 
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concerning all known papyri and uncial manuscripts that contain 
Rom. 9: 5.) 

In estimating the significance of the preceding data one should also 
take into account the quite erratic punctuation contained in early 
manuscripts for other verses of chap. 9. Thus, codex Vaticanus has a 
colon at the end of 9: 3, after both occurrences of 'lopar|A in verse 6, 
after 'Appay in verse 7, 'PeBéxxa in verse 10, and aùroð in verse 22! 
Codex Alexandrinus has a colon after ueyóAn in verse 2, one between 
XpicToU and trrép and another after oápka in verse 3, and one after 
*lopanAitai in verse 4. 

In the light of the preceding data perhaps the most that can be 
inferred from the presence of a point in the middle position after o&pk« 
in a majority of the uncial manuscripts is that scribes felt that some 
kind of pause was appropriate at this juncture in the sentence. Fro:r 
such palaeographical information, however, one cannot determine 
what kind of punctuation, if any, Paul in dictating the epistle, or 
Tertius in transcribing it, would have regarded as appropriate. In any 
case, editorial conventions of punctuating Greek today are more precise 
and far more rigorously applied than was true when scribes copied 
literary documents in antiquity. 


ADDENDUM: A CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OF THE 
TEXT OF ROM. 9: 5 


Three centuries ago the Socinian Jonas Schlichting (Zaz. Slichtingius) 
proposed, but later rejected, the conjecture that instead of 6 àv Paul 
dictated àv ó, and that Tertius or a subsequent copyist reversed the 
sequence of the letters. The conjecture was taken up by Samuel Crell 
(not to be confused with the eminent commentator Johann Crell) in the 
Initium Evangelii Sancti Johannis restitutum (Amsterdam, 1726), pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of L. M. Artemonius, and was subse- 
quently adopted by Whiston, Whitby, John Taylor of Norwich, 
Goadby, Wakefield, Bp. Edmund Law, and, in more modern times, by 
K. Barth and G. Harder. The conjecture, it must be admitted, is super- 
ficially attractive’ in that it produces a clause parallel to those that 


8 For several examples of the same kind of textual corruption in manuscripts of 
the classics, see W. L. Lorimer's note entitled ‘Romans ix. 3-5’, in NTS xiii 
(1966—7), pp. 385f. Lorimer offers yet another conjecture: dv ó él rrávrov ðeós, 
(Ô dv) evAoyntds els Tous aldvas, curv. 
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precede: * Whose is the adoption . . . whose are the fathers . . . of whom 
is the Christ. .. whose is God over all.’ 

There are, however, several reasons why the conjecture should be 
rejected. (a) The presence of kai before ££ &v suggests that the author 
intended this item to be the final one of the series of clauses that are 
introduced by àv. (4) If óv ó were original, one would have expected 
that ejAoyrnrós would have had the definite article. (c) It is not likely 
that Paul would affirm that the Jews had an exclusive interest in the one 
true God when he had earlier in the same epistle asserted the contrary 
(‘Or is God the God of the Jews only? Is he not the God of Gentiles 
also? Yes, of Gentiles also’, 3: 29). (d) It is unwise to adopt a conjec- 
ture arising from a doctrinal difficulty, especially when the text of the 
manuscripts is not so difficult as to be impossible. 


II. THE TRANSLATION OF ROM. 9: 5IN THE 
EARLY VERSIONS 


Inasmuch as every translation is also a commentary reflecting the 
translator's interpretation of the vocabulary and syntax of the original, 
it is appropriate to inquire how the early versions of the Epistle to the 
Romans have construed the sentence under examination. 

Among witnesses to the Latin Bible, codex Amiatinus, generally 
regarded as the best manuscript of the Vulgate, lacks marks of punctu- 
ation but divides the text into stichoi. Rom. 9: 5 in that manuscript 
reads as follows: 


quorum patres et ex quibus Christus secundum carnem 
qui est super omnia Deus benedictus in saecula amen.? 


Although from a grammatical point of view it is possible to take the 
second stichos as an independent sentence, the rhythm of the sentence 
certainly leads the reader to regard gui as qualifying Christus. Like the 
Greek text of codex Claromontanus, the Latin text of this bilingual 
manuscript is also arranged in stichoi, which, according to Tischen- 
dorf's edition, correspond in Rom. 9: 5 to the divisions of the Greek 
text (see section I above). The peculiarity of the Greek text of codex 
Augiensis (FP), namely having a point after virtually every word, is 
not true of the Latin text; according to Scrivener's edition, the only 


? The text and stichoi of codex Amiatinus are reproduced by Wordsworth and 
White in their edition of the Latin Vulgate. 
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marks of punctuation in Rom. 9: 5 are suspended points standing after 
carnem and amen. 

The recently published Old Latin fragments of Paul in the tenth 
century Monsa manuscript contains a certain amount of punctuation. 
In the case of Rom. 9: 5, however, the scribe dispenses with all punctu- 
ation, except for setting off amen by using a suspended point before 
and after the word.!° 

The Peshitta Syriac version (Bible Society's edition) reads, ' 
from whom the Messiah appeared in the flesh, who is God over all; 
to whom be praises and benedictions for ever and ever, amen’. 

The Harclean Syriac (White’s edition) reads, ‘... from whom (is) 
the Messiah, as regards the flesh, he who is above all, God blessed for 
ever, amen'. 

Of the two principal Coptic versions the Sahidic (Horner's edition 
as well as the Beatty Ms edited by Thompson) reads, *. . . out of whom 
the Christ came according to flesh, God who (is) over all, who is 
blessed for ever, amen’. The Bohairic (Horner's edition) reads, ‘... 
from them came the Christ according to flesh, he who is set [or, put] 
over all, God who (is) blessed for ever, amen'. 

The Gothic version (Streitberg's edition) reads, ‘... from whom is 
Christ according to flesh, who is above all, God blessed for ever, 
amen’. 

The Armenian version (Zohrab’s edition) reads, ‘... from whom is 
Christ according to the flesh, who is above all, God blessed for ever, 
amen’. 

The Ethiopic version (in Walton’s Polyglot) reads, *. . . from whom 
Christ was born according to the flesh of man, who is God blessed for 
ever, amen’. The Bible Society’s edition agrees, but adds ‘and ever’ 
after ‘for ever’. 

By way of summary of the evidence of the early versions, one 
observes a certain amount of variation in the manner in which the 
several translators have handled émi r&ávrow, some putting it before 
‘God’ and some after, and the Ethiopic omitting the phrase entirely. 
But almost all of the versions (the Latin is ambiguous) agree in taking 
6 dv K.T.^. as describing Christ. 


10 See H. J. Frede, Altlateinische Paulus- Handschriften (Freiburg, 1964), p. 245. 
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III. PATRISTIC INTERPRETATION OF ROM. 9: 5 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries commentators on the 
Epistle to the Romans collected a wide spectrum of patristic testimonies 
bearing on the interpretation of 9: 5. What is perhaps the fullest such 
enumeration of Christian writers who have referred 6 àv x.T.A. to 
Christ was that assembled by Dean J. W. Burgon. This doughty 
defender of the Authorized Version counted up ‘55 illustrious names’, 
40 of Greek writers from Irenaeus in the latter part of the second 
century to John of Damascus in the eighth, and 15 of Latin writers, 
from Tertullian at the beginning of the third century to Facundus 
of the sixth, who ‘all see in Rom. ix. 5 a glorious assertion of the 
eternal Godhead of Curist’.!! Burgon's list, however, required some 
sifting, for he had included in his list of ‘illustrious names’ several 
writers who are anonymous and others whose testimony is quite 
ambiguous. !2 

Still, after making all necessary deductions, there is a not inconsider- 
able number of early Fathers who took the words 6 àv k.t.A. as qualify- 
ing 6 Xpiotdés. Thus, in the second century they were taken in this way 
by Irenaeus (Contra haer. Il. xvii. 2, ed. Harvey) and in the third 
century by Tertullian (.4dv. Prax. 13 and 15), Hippolytus (Cont. Noét. 
6), Novatian (Trin. 13), Cyprian (Test. ii. 6), and six bishops in a 
letter addressed to Paul of Samosata (Concilium Antioch. adv. Paul. 
Samos., in Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, 2nd ed., iii, 291-2). For writers in 
the fourth and following centuries, it will be enough to mention, 
without specifying their works, the names of Athanasius, Epiphanius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augustine, Jerome, 
Cyril of Alexandria, and Oecumenius.!? Some of these Fathers quote 
Rom. 9: 5 many times. According to information kindly supplied by 
P. Bonifatius Fischer, the files of Latin patristic citations, collected in 
the Vetus Latina Institute at Beuron, contain for Rom. 9: 5 about three 
hundred items. Most of them, as would be expected in view of the 


11 ‘New Testament Revision’, Quarterly Review cliii (1882), pp. 54ff. (= Ameri- 
can ed. London Quarterly Review cliii (1882), pp. 29f.); reprinted, with minor 
additions, in Burgon’s The Revision Revised (London, 1883), pp. 212f. 

12 For corrigenda to the Dean's list, see Abbot, JBL [i] (1881 (1882)), pp. 13.4ff. 
(= Critical Essays, pp. 387ff.). 

13 For an extended list of patristic passages in which Rom. 9: 5 is cited, see Alfred 
Durand, ‘La divinité de Jésus-Christ dans S. Paul, Rom ix, 5’, RB xii (1903), 


pp- 550-70. 
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anti-Arian controversy, interpret the concluding words as descriptive 
of Christ. 

Relatively few patristic writers took the words ó dv k.1.A. as referring 
to God the Father.!^ Among the orthodox Greek Fathers one can 
mention only Diodore of Tarsus!5 and Photius.!6 

In assessing the weight of the patristic evidence one must put it 
within its proper perspective. On the one hand, certainly the Greek 
Fathers must be supposed to have possessed a unique sensitivity to 
understand the nuances of a passage written in their own language. 
On the other hand, however, in the present case the possibility must be 
allowed that dogmatic interests may have swayed (and in many 
instances undoubtedly did sway) their interpretation. It is therefore 
prudent to refrain from assigning much weight to the overwhelming 
consensus of patristic interpretation of the meaning of the passage in 
question. In fact, the prevailing patristic interpretation of the passage 
is altogether counterbalanced by what we have seen came to be the 
prevailing scribal tradition of punctuation in the later manuscripts (see 
pp. 97-9 above), each tradition neutralizing, so to speak, the force of 
the other. 


IV. THE GRAMMAR AND STRUCTURE OF 
ROM. 9: 5 


A discussion of grammatical and contextual aspects of the meaning of 
the passage under question necessarily involves probabilities of inter- 
pretation. In evaluating the several arguments one must weigh one set 
of considerations against another, with the result that, in some cases, 
the balance will be differently estimated by different exegetes. 

(A) The expression Td kar& oápka qualifies the apostle's statement 
concerning the Christ: Paul here states that the Christ was descended 
from the Israelites. If Christ did not have some other relation, or stand 


14 The numerous patristic comments collected by Wettstein, stating that the words 
ò èri rávrov Geds cannot be used of the Son, are not to the point, for, as Sanday 
and Headlam point out, in these passages the Son ‘is called not ó &rl rrávrov 
eds, but él Tr&vrov Ges, and some of the writers that he quotes expressly 
interpret the passage of the Christ elsewhere’ (4 Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 234). 

15 In Cramer's Catenae in Sancti Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos (Oxford, 1844), 
p. 162, lines 25—7. 

16 Contra Manichaeos iii, 14 (Migne, P.G. cii, 157 B). 
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in some other position besides this one connected with the Jews, and 
different from it, there would seem to be no occasion for mentioning 
any such limitation. In other words, Paul's language here, having called 
attention to the human ancestry of Christ as a Jew (‘according to the 
flesh’), naturally implies that he was more than a Jew. An altogether 
parallel case occurs in the opening salutation of this Epistle (1: 3-4). 
There Paul describes the human descent of Jesus Christ from David, 
but expressly limits it xarà o&pka and then in contrast affirms that the 
same Jesus was installed as Son of God with power karà mveðpa 
&yiwouvns when he was raised from the dead. In fact, one may go so 
far as to affirm that there is no instance in the New Testament where 
KaT& cápka is used, in which some such contrast is not plainly intended. 

So far there can be little controversy. The main question, however, 
as related to the phrase Tò Kat& oápka in the present verse is, not 
whether a contrast is intended, but whether it is expressed. Diametric- 
ally opposite answers have been given to this question. 

On the one hand, it has been argued!” that the phrase Tò karà oápka 
requires an antithetical reference to Christ's divine nature, and that in 
fact such a declaration is set forth in the following words ó av èri 
tévtwv beds. But the assertion that k«ar& oápka demands that a follow- 
ing antithesis be expressed, not only cannot be proved; it is, in fact, 
contradicted by the presence of several examples in the Pauline 
Epistles where the antithesis is implied but not expressed. For example, 
in verse 3 of the same chapter, Paul refers to the Israelites as ‘my 
kinsmen kar& odpxa’, and yet says nothing about them in any other 
relationship. 

On the other hand, it has been argued by some scholars! that in 
Greek the phrase Tò kat& oópxa differs in force from katà odpKa, and 
that the former contains in itself an expression of contrast, thus exclud- 
ing any further antithesis. But such a doctrinaire objection rests upon 
too rigid a view of the possibilities of the Greek language in expressing 
the apostle's thoughts. Apart from examples in the Greek classics where 
a similar prepositional phrase, preceded by the accusative of the article, 
occurs with a correlative contrasting expression,!? the argument is 


17 For example, in the nineteenth century by J. P. Lange, Commentary, ad loc. 

18 Notably by W. A. van Hengel, Interpretatio Epistolae Pauli ad Romanos, ii 
(Utrecht, 1859), pp. 347-53. 

19 E.g., Xenophon, Cyr. v, 4, 11; Plato, Minos, 320 C; see Raphael Kühner- 
Bernhard Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 3te Aufl., 
ii, 1 (Hannover, 1898), pp. 317f. 
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beside the point, for on the supposition that ô dv x.T.A. refers to Christ, 
we have not a formal antithesis, such as would be excluded by van 
Hengel's rule, but simply an appositional, descriptive clause, setting 
forth the exalted dignity of him who as to the flesh sprang from the 
Jews. 

From the foregoing it appears that no absolutely necessary argument 
pro or con can be based on the presence of the expression TO katà 
cápka. The most that can be said rests upon degrees of probability, and 
this has been set forth with admirable succinctness in the following 
series: ‘(a) The expression Tó kat& odpxa naturally and necessarily 
suggests the idea of contrast; (4) this contrast, though indeed it may not 
always be expressed, will probably be expressed whenever the thought 
can be brought out more clearly or more impressively by this means; 
(c) in the present case it is evident that the greatest force is given to the 
words, if the antithesis is distinctly stated; (d) therefore, in this case the 
phrase Tò katà odpxa throws the presumption in favour of the view 
which holds that we have a statement of the antithesis within the 
sentence; (e) inasmuch as the clause 6 dv k.T.^. may be interpreted in 
such a way as to answer the purpose of an antithesis (even expressing 
it in the manner best adapted to the carrying out of a design which the 
writer manifestly has in mind), and inasmuch as there is nothing else in 
the verses which can answer this purpose, the probability is that this 
verse does express what Tò kar& odpKa suggests or calls for'.20 

(B) The next words which require attention are 6 àv émi mrávrow 
@eós. Certainly it must be admitted that the most natural way to take 
the grammar of these words is to refer ó v to the immediately preced- 
ing nominative (6 Xpiotds). An almost exactly parallel instance occurs 
in 2 Cor. 11: 31, where the apostle writes ó @65 kal Trarrijp ToU kupíou 
"Inoot oldev, ó dv eUAoyrirós els Tous alddvas, STI oU WevSoua. Here the 
expression 6 dv is obviously relatival in character and equivalent to 6s 
éotiv. Put another way, in Rom. 9: 5 it is grammatically unnatural that 
a participle which stands in juxtaposition to the phrase 6 Xpiotdés Td 
kar& cópxa ‘should first be divorced from it and then given the force 
of a wish, receiving a different person as its subject’.?! 

If, on the other hand, despite its awkwardness, the clause 6 dv K.T.A. 
is taken as an asyndetic doxology to God the Father, another difficulty 


20 Timothy Dwight, ‘On Romans ix. 5’, JBL [i] (1881 (1882)), p. 29. 
21 Nigel Turner, Grammatical Insights into the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1965), 


P. 15. 
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(besides its awkwardness) arises. In this case the word &v becomes 
superfluous, for ‘he who is God over all’ is most simply represented in 
Greek by ó &ri Tr&vro 9665.2? The presence of the participle suggests 
that the clause functions as a relative clause (not ‘he who is...’ but 
‘who is . . ."), and thus describes ó Xpiotdés as being ‘God over all’. 

So far, therefore, as Greek grammar and usage are concerned, it must 
be concluded that the words ó àv are more naturally connected with 
ó Xpiotés as a descriptive clause than with the following words as the 
beginning of a new and independent sentence. 

(c) Yet another difficulty which stands in the way of construing verse 
5b as an asyndetic doxology is that such an interpretation runs contrary 
to Pauline doxologies elsewhere. In every other case in the epistles 
ascribed to Paul (as well as in other New Testament epistles) instead of 
being asyndetic, doxologies are always attached to some preceding 
word. In Rom. 1: 25 Paul, having mentioned the Creator (Tóv 
Krícavra), continues with the statement, és totiv euAoyryrós els Tos 
aldvas * &uńv. In 2 Cor. 11: 31, as was pointed out earlier, Paul uses 6 
dv in the asseveration, ó 8sòş kal Trarr'ip ToU kupíou 'IncoU olbev, ó dv 
eùAoynTÀs els Tous aidvas, ór1 oU yevõopar. In Gal. 1: 5, after mention- 
ing God the Father, Paul continues, à fj 866a els tous aldvas t&v 
alaveov, &uńv. In 2 Tim. 4: 18, Heb. 13: 21, and 1 Pet. 4: 11 the 
writers use the same syntactical expression (à) in ascribing glory to 
God or to Jesus Christ. In Rom. 11: 36, Eph. 3: 21, 1 Pet. 5: 11, and 
2 Pet. 3: 18 aùt& links the doxology with what precedes. Finally, in 
Phil. 4: 20 and 1 Tim. 1: 17 the doxology follows directly upon 165 8€ 
0. In none of these cases is the doxology asyndetic; Paul and the other 
New Testament writers always link it to what immediately precedes in 
the sentence. 

From the foregoing examples it must be concluded that the most 
natural way of construing Rom. 9: 5 is to take ó àv x.T.A. with the 
immediately preceding ó Xpiotds TO KaT& oópka. 

(D) There is still another consideration which also argues in favour 
of taking the words 6 àv x.1.A. as a descriptive clause referring to 
Christ rather than as a doxology to God the Father.?3 This involves 


22 According to Sanday and Headlam ‘no instance seems to occur, at least in the 
N.T., of the participle év being used with a prepositional phrase and the noun 
which the prepositional phrase qualifies’ (op. cit., p. 236). 

23 The language here is deliberately chosen, for, despite loose statements to the 
contrary, the words 6 àv x.T.A. constitute a doxology only if they are taken 
asyndetically; otherwise they are a descriptive clause (to be sure, of doxological 
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the position in the sentence of the word eXAoyrnrós, which occurs just 
where we should expect to find it, provided the clause qualifies ó 
Xpiotés, but it does not occupy the place in the order of the sentence 
which it regularly holds in doxologies. An examination of the usus 
loquendi of eUAoyrirós in the Septuagint shows that it almost?* invariably 
stands first before the name of God.?5 Likewise in Semitic inscriptions 
asyndetic doxologies are always constructed with the verbal adjective 
(Heb. 9393, Aram. 73) preceding the name of God, never following 
it.26 

That is to say, throughout the Hebrew Bible and reflected in every 
instance except one in the Septuagint (see footnote 24), as well as in 
Semitic inscriptions, the consistent pattern for expressing doxologies is 
‘blessed be God’ or ‘blessed be the Lord’, and not ‘God blessed’ or 
‘Lord blessed’. This being the case, it appears to be altogether incre- 
dible that Paul, whose ear must have been perfectly familiar with this 
constantly recurring formula of praise, should in this solitary instance 
have departed from the established usage. The passage therefore ought 
not to be considered as a doxology, or an ascription of praise to God, 
and rendered ‘God be blessed’, but should be taken as a declaration 
referring to Christ, ‘who is blessed’. 

(E) We may now look at the wider context in seeking to determine 
which interpretation best suits the argument in the preceding verses. 
Chapter 9 opens with an expression of the apostle’s ‘great sorrow and 
unceasing anguish’ (verse 2) arising from the reluctance of Jews to 
become believers in Christ. With tender affection for his kinsmen by 


content) qualifying 6 Xpiotés. Hence it is not to the point to argue, as some 

have done, that only in the later writings of the New Testament do we find 

doxologies to Christ (2 Tim. 4: 18; Heb. 13: 21; 2 Pet. 3: 18), as though this 
circumstance tips the scales in favour of taking Rom. 9: 5 as a doxology to God 
the Father. 

The only instance which appears to be an exception is Ps. 68: 19 (= LXX 

67: 19-20), where the Septuagint reads KUpios ó còs evAoyntéds, evVAoynTds 

KUplos ńuépav Kad’ fju£pav. Here, however, since the first evAoyntés has no 

corresponding word in Hebrew, it appears to be an erroneous double transla- 

tion, the first part of which is probably not a doxology, but a simple affirmation, 
as in the Old Latin version, Dominus Deus benedictus est. In the Hebrew it is, 
as in all other cases, ‘Blessed be the Lord’. 

25 Gen. 9: 26; 14: 20; 24: 27, 31; Exod. 18: 10; Ruth 4: 14; 1 Sam. 25: 32, 39; 
2 Sam. 18: 28; 1 Kings 1: 48; 5: 75 8: 15, $6; 2 Chron. 2: 12; 6: 4; Neh. 4: 40; 
Ezra 7: 27; Ps. 18: 46; 28: 6; 31: 21; 41: 13; 66: 20; 68: 35; 72: 18; 89: 52; 
106: 48; 119: I2; 124: 6; 135: I; 144: 1; Zech. 11: 5. 

26 Mark Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Eptgraphik, 1. Theil, Text 
(Weimar, 1898), p. 153. 
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race Paul goes so far as to say, ‘I could wish that I myself were cut off 
from Christ for the sake of my brethren’ (verse 3). It is particularly in 
view of the prerogatives which God had given to Israel that Paul feels 
so poignantly the incongruity of their present unbelief. The enumera- 
tion of these privileges and promises rises to a climax when the apostle 
reminds his readers that it was from their own Jewish lineage that the 
Christ in his human nature had come. In such a context it certainly is 
supremely appropriate to take the clause ó dv &rl rr&vro»v beds eUAOy TI TOs 
els Tous aldvas as the capstone of a series which measures, on the one 
hand, the greatness of the divine privileges offered in the Gospel and, 
on the other hand, the inanity of the Jews in rejecting that Gospel. 
Such an interpretation gives a clear and coherent account of the passage 
and of Paul’s emotions lying behind the passage. 

On the other hand, to take the concluding words of verse 5 as a 
doxology introduces a discordant note into the development of the 
writer's thought and mood. It was not the habit of the apostle to break 
out into irrelevant ascriptions of praise, and certainly there is nothing 
in the immediate context requiring one. Although, in accord with 
rabbinical usage, Paul occasionally introduces an exclamation of praise 
(e.g. Rom. 1: 25; Gal. 1: 5; 2 Cor. 11: 32), he never does so except 
when God is the immediate subject of discourse. But here in Rom. 9: 5 
there is no previous mention of the name of God. Moreover, in view of 
the apostle's lamentation over the lapse of the Jews from appropriating 
to the full their divinely granted prerogatives, there appears to be no 
psychological explanation that would account for the introduction of a 
joyful doxology addressed to the Father. Both logically and emotion- 
ally such a doxology would interrupt the train of thought as well as be 
inconsistent with the mood of sadness that pervades the preceding 
verses. 


By way of summarizing the points made in this section concerning the 
grammar and structure of Rom. 9: 5, it is suggested that the rhythm of 
the sentence is more easy and natural if it be allowed to flow continu- 
ously down to ‘amen’. In this way the declaration that Christ came Tò 
KaT& o&pka finds an appropriate antithesis in the following description 
ó dv Eri rrávro Oeds, the presence of the participle suggesting that the 
clause functions as a relative clause. On the other hand, to take the 
clause as an asyndetic doxology is contrary both to the usage of Paul 
in introducing such ascriptions of praise as an integral part of the 
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sentence, and to the manner in which doxologies are constructed, 
according to which evAoyntés stands first, and 6eós in the predicate. 
Finally, whereas a clause that makes a solemn assertion concerning the 
person of Christ is in place in a sombre context, a joyful doxology 
addressed to the Father is out of harmony with the apostle's sorrowful 
mood. 


V. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


So far in the discussion of the punctuation of Rom. 9: 5 we have 
examined evidence from Greek manuscripts, the early versions, and the 
Fathers, as well as a variety of grammatical considerations that bear 
upon the construction of the verse. In some cases the evidence is of 
questionable authority. Such, for example, are the traditions — so 
curiously antithetical - embodied on the one hand in the punctuation 
of later Greek manuscripts and on the other hand expressed in what can 
be fairly designated as the consensus patrum. At the same time, the 
interpretation of the meaning of the Greek as reflected in the early 
versions, several of which antedate the formation of either the palaeo- 
graphical or the patristic traditions, favours taking the clause 6 àv 
K.T.A. as qualifying Christ. Likewise in the discussion of the balance of 
presumptions relating to the grammar and structure of the verse we 
found that the cumulative weight of the several kinds of considerations 
decidedly supports taking the concluding words of the verse as a 
description of Christ. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion it can scarcely be denied that 
if one confines one's attention to the verse itself, the balance of prob- 
abilities favours referring 9cós to Christ. But of course no single state- 
ment in a document should be interpreted in isolation from what that 
author has written elsewhere. In this case, although nowhere else in 
his genuine epistles?” that have come down to us does Paul designate 
Christ as sós, the apostle frequently speaks of Christ in the most 
exalted language. He calls him the Lord of glory (1 Cor. 2: 8) and the 


27 Tit. 2: 13 is generally regarded as deutero-Pauline. At the same time, as a 
modern writer points out, ‘it may be argued that, whether or not they were 
written by Paul, the Pastorals are a homogeneous development of Pauline usage; 
thus the usage in Tit. 2: 13 may be interpreted as a continuation of Paul's own 
way of speaking already instanced in Rom. 9: 5' (Raymond E. Brown, ' Does 
the New Testament Call Jesus God?’, Theological Studies, xxvi (1965), p. 560 
note 35 (= Jesus: God and Man, Modern Biblical Reflections (Milwaukee, 


1967), p. 21 note 35)). 
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Lord of the living and the dead (Rom. 14: 9). He represents him as the 
one through whom all things hold together (Col. 1: 17), as having a 
name that is above every name (Phil. 2: 9), and as the one to whom all 
things in heaven and earth and under the earth are to bow (Phil. 2: 10). 
He speaks of him as the image of God (2 Cor. 4: 4; Col. 1: 15) and as 
the power and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1: 24). Still more significant, 
Paul thinks of Christ as pre-existent (Gal. 4: 4; 2 Cor. 8: 9), and can 
even designate him not only as being v popp 900 but also, in some 
fashion, as involving tò elvai ioa 626 (Phil. 2: 6). 

These and other statements like them in the Pauline Epistles indicate 
how very, very greatly the monotheism of rabbi Saul of Tarsus had 
been modified after his encounter with the risen Lord Jesus (Gal. 1: 16). 
The ultimate question is, of course, whether it is conceivable that Paul, 
as we know his mind from statements such as those just mentioned, 
would also have expressed his sense of Christ's greatness by calling 
him ‘God (6eés — not, be it noted, ó 6e6s) blessed for ever’. To this 
question different exegetes, equally learned and equally devout, have 
given different answers. Those who interpret Rom. 9: 5 as containing a 
doxology to God the Father do so principally on the ground that 
elsewhere Paul stops short of designating Jesus as 6eés. Thus the 
decisive argument is one which is external to the passage under con- 
sideration. On the other hand, the grounds which are urged by those 
who interpret 6 àv k.T.A. as descriptive of Christ fall within the limits 
of the wording of the passage itself. Both kinds of argumentation are 
licit, and may be of value and strength. But the exegete is confronted 
with the question which kind of considerations (those internal to the 
passage under consideration or those external) should be allowed the 
greater weight. 

It appears to the present writer that normally considerations which 
belong to the words themselves, as they stand in the passage itself, 
should be permitted to carry the greater weight, because a writer may 
turn aside from his ordinary usage, or even start a new one, in some 
particular sentence. To deny that an author may on occasion, if he 
wishes, vary his style would mean that there could be no apax 
legomena in his writings. But if one allows that such a principle holds 
good in purely lexical matters, there seems to be no reason why it 
should not also be allowed to operate with reference to hapax legomena 
among doctrinal statements. Let it be supposed, for the sake of the 
argument, that Paul on one occasion wanted to state that ‘Christ is 
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over all, God blessed for ever'. If now the exegete rigidly adheres to 
the principle that Paul's christological statements elsewhere in his 
epistles must be regarded as the controlling factor in estimating the 
meaning of any one particular statement, it is obvious that such a 
principle of interpretation will prevent the exegete from learning the 
mind of the apostle in the sole passage that stands outside the general 
run of such statements. In this connection it must be admitted that 
there are, of course, limits beyond which it is not thinkable that Paul 
would permit himself to go. For example, if we found a statement in 
his epistles which seemed to imply that the Son was superior in glory 
and majesty to the Father, it would be entirely proper for the exegete 
to seek to interpret that passage in accord with what Paul says else- 
where concerning the subordination of the Son to the Father. In the 
instance which has been under consideration, however, it appears to 
the present writer to be no great step from the high christology, 
expressed in the Pauline statements mentioned earlier, to the statement 
in Rom. 9: 5, as interpreted according to the internal grammatical and 
structural requirements of that passage. 

It is, of course, most precarious to invoke psychological considera- 
tions as to what was, or was not, possible for Paul to write. Exactly 
opposite arguments of this kind have been urged against taking Rom. 
9: § as referring to Christ. On the one hand, it has been alleged that 
Jewish monotheism was so deeply ingrained in the mind of the apostle 
that he could not have identified Jesus with God. On the other hand, it 
has also been argued that, if Paul frankly referred to Christ as God in 
Rom. 9: 5, he would have done so in his other epistles too. 

One wonders, however, whether, as a recent writer has put it, ‘we are 
in a position to say with an air of finality what was psychologically 
impossible for Paul. We are certainly not in a position to say that he 
was incapable of inconsistencies. His surviving works are small in 
quantity. If one or two thoughts which they contain do not seem to 
harmonize with the rest, we ought not to imagine that we can resolve 
the apparent discord only by finding a different interpretation of the 
Greek.’28 The reason why there are so few statements in Paul's 
epistles bearing on the essential nature of Christ (6 dv . . .) is doubtless 
connected with a feature often noticed by others, namely that the 
apostle, for purposes of instruction bearing on Christian nurture, 


28 Arthur W. Wainwright, The Trinity in the New Testament (London, 1962), 
P. 57. 
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usually prefers to speak of the functional rather than the ontological 
relationships of Christ.?9 

The implications of the foregoing considerations, as they bear on the 
several patterns of punctuation that have been proposed for Rom. 9: 5 
(see pp. 95—6 above), is that nos. 54 through 8, all of which make a 
more or less sharp break between @e65 and what precedes, fail to com- 
mend themselves on the grounds set forth above under sections II and 
IV. Furthermore, the proposal to take ó dv as a surrogate for God (as 
in 5a and 54) seems to be, in the context of Rom. 9, entirely impossible 
stylistically. 

Among the other ways of punctuating the sentence, all of which 
appear to be legitimate on the basis of the preceding discussion, the 
one that seems to be most in harmony with the thought of the apostle, 
as well as in accord with the conventions of modern editors of Greek 
texts, is no. 1, namely kai & dv ó Xpiotds TO KaTa odpKa, ó dv émi 
TrávTO)y Geds evAoynTds els Tous adówas, &uńv. 


29 So, e.g., Oscar Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament, rev. ed. 
(Philadelphia, 1963), pp. 3ff. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Nazareth Inscription Once Again 


One of the most controversial and tantalizing pieces of Palestinian 
epigraphy is the so-called Nazareth inscription.! Comprising twenty- 
two lines of Greek text and entitled simply Atatayya Katoagoc, the 
inscription was brought to the notice of scholars by Franz Cumont,? 
whose attention had been drawn to the document by a comment made 
by Rostovtzeff. Immediately after its initial publication in 1930 the 
brief text became the subject of continuing discussion on the part of 
New Testament scholars as well as ancient historians in general. Be- 
sides debate on questions concerning its date, provenance, nature (is 
it an edict or a rescript?), and even its genuineness, the chief interest 
for many has been the possibility that the inscription may reflect of- 
ficial Roman reaction to a Jewish interpretation of the resurrection of 
Christ, namely, that the disciples had broken into the tomb and car- 
ried off the body of Jesus (Mt 28:12—15). Now that the literature 
on the inscription has increased to nearly ninety books and articles? 
it is perhaps not inappropriate to set forth the chief points of the 
debate and to assess the status quaestionis. 

The inscription is preserved on a plain marble slab measuring about 
60 cm high by 37.5 cm wide. Since 1925 it has been in the Bibliothé- 
que Nationale in Paris as part of the Froehner collection on display 
in the Cabinet des Médailles. Nothing is recorded of its previous 
history except a brief note in Froebner's handwritten inventory: 
*Dalle de Marbre envoyée de Nazareth en 1878." One should ob- 
serve that the note does not say “discovered at Nazareth”, but “sent 


1 The generally adopted nomenclature ‘Nazareth inscription’ is not altogether 
appropriate, but there appears to be no other more satisfactory way of referring 
to it. 

? Un rescrit impérial sur la violation de sépulture, in: RevHist 163 (1930), 
241—66 (with a facsimile). 

3 For a list of some seventy articles and books dealing with the Nazareth 
inscription, published between 1930 and 1958, see 361—363 of the article by 
Schmitt in the alphabetically-arranged bibliography below, 237 f. 
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from Nazareth." Whether the marble slab had been erected originally 
at Nazareth, or had been brought there from some other locality, 
either in antiquity or in modern times, is quite unknown. In the 
1870's Nazareth (like Jerusalem) was a natural market for dealers 
in antiquities. 

The inscription offers no difficulty in decipherment, the slab being 
in a remarkably good state of preservation. The lettering (which 
measures on the average 1.5 cm by 1.8 cm) is irregular but neat. The 
following is a transcription in lower case letters, with accents and 
breathing marks supplied. Besides Cumont's editio princeps later edi- 
tions are those of Louis Robert, Collection Froehner; I, Inscriptions 
grecques, Paris 1936, 114—15, and plate xxxvi; and Supplementum 
Epigraphicum Graecum VIII, 13 (cf. XIII, 569; XVI, 828; XX, 
452), as well as in many of the items mentioned in the bibliography 
below. 


Avataypa Katoapoc 
"Agéoxet tot tagous tvüv(loug 
t£, oltives Eig Vonoxeiav zooyóvov 
EXoinoav 1| téxvwv 1| oixeiwv, 
5  tOUTOUG JLEVELV GHLETAXELWHTOUS 

tov ai@va. Eav 6€ ug EmbiEn tt- 
và Ñ xatadedvzora Ñ GAA@ vivi 
tQÓzQ tovc xExndevpévous 
&Eeppipgqóra ij £l év£poug 

10 tónov ðw- xovnoo ue- 
tatederxota én’ Gdixig tH tv 
KEANOEVLEVOV 1j xatóyovg 1) Ài- 
Doug petatederndta, xuta Tov 
tOtOUTOU XOLTHOLOV Ey xEAE ÚW 

15 yevéodae xatineo nepi Demy 
Ès tas tiv av pozov Üornax- 
xiac. IIoÀ yao padAov benoer 
TOUS XEXNÖEVHÉVOVS TELLAN ` 
xavdohov unåevi éE£oto peta- 

20 xetvijoat: ei dé pH, toŬtov Éyo xE- 
padis xatuxertov òvóuatı 
tup Bwpvyiuçs Véehw yevéotat. 
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Ordinance of Caesar 


It is my pleasure that graves and tombs — whoever has made them 
as a pious service for ancestors or children or members of their house 
— (5) that these remain unmolested in perpetuity. But if any person 
lay information that another either has destroyed them, or has in any 
other way cast out the bodies which have been buried there, or (10) 
with malicious deception has transferred them to other places, to the 
dishonor of those buried there, or has removed the headstones or 
other stones, in such a case I command that a trial (15) be instituted, 
protecting the pious services of mortals, just as if they were concerned 
with the gods. For beyond all else it shall be obligatory to honor 
those who have been buried. Let no one remove them for any reason. 
(20) If anyone does so, however, it is my will that he shall suffer 
capital punishment on the charge of tomb-robbery. 


A discussion of the chief questions that arise from an analysis of 
the Nazareth inscription can perhaps be best appreciated within the 
context of an account (I) concerning tomb-robbery in antiquity. 
Thereafter attention will be given to such matters as (II) the language 
and style of the inscription, (III) its authenticity and unity, (IV) its 
title and date, and (V) its significance, especially for the historian of 
the New Testament. 


I. Tomb-Robbery in Antiquity 


Tomb-robbery and precautions against it were characteristic of the 
Near East in all periods of antiquity; the offence was easy to commit, 
for the ancient world did not have cemeteries locked at sun-down. 
Less frequent than the rifling of a tomb for treasures that may have 
been buried with the deceased was the actual exhumation of the 
corpse. Sometimes bodies would be removed in order to provide space 
in a convenient tomb for those who had died more recently. Occa- 
sionally magicians and sorcerers sought to obtain cadavers, or at least 
the skeleton, for their secret operations.® 


4 Despite regulations to the contrary, the Romans not infrequently buried 
valuable objects with the corpse; cf. Henri Daniel-Lacombe, Le Droit funéraire à 
Rome, Paris 1886, 8—9 and 125—127. 

5 Cumont (249 n. 1) draws attention to a curious miniature in ms. Coislin 239, 
fol 122r°, col. b, which is reproduced in H. Omont's Miniatures des plus anciens 
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In order to dissuade the would-be molester of the tomb, frequently 
the sepulchral inscription was concluded with a dire curse directed 
against any who would tamper with the tomb. The investigations 
of Andre Parrot, who collected examples of sepulchral male- 
dictions from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Transjorda- 
nia, Egypt, Greece, and the West, show that the practice of placing 
such maledictory adscripts on tombstones originated in the Middle 
East during the second millennium B. C. The custom was widely 
adopted in Asia Minor and spread to the West during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

In addition to calling down a divine curse upon any who dared to 
molest the grave and its contents, at length an additional deterrant 
against grave robbery was provided by the threat of levying a fine 
against a person convicted of violatio sepulchri. Eventually the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis specified the following action on violation of 
sepulchers: 

*By whose malicious deception (dolo malo) a sepulcher is said to 
have been violated, against him I shall grant an action on the facts of 
the case that he shall be condemned to pay to the person whom it 
may concern as much as appears fair on account of this. If there is no 
one whom it may concern or if no one concerned wishes to sue, then 
to whatever person wishes to sue I shall grant an action for 100,000 
sesterces. If several persons wish to sue, to him whose cause seems to 
be the justest, I shall give the opportunity to sue. If anyone dwells 
with malicious deception in a sepulcher or uses for some other pur- 
pose a building which has been built to be a sepulcher, against him if 
anyone wishes to sue on that account I shall grant an action for 
200,000 sesterces.”? 


manuscrits grecs ..., Paris 1929, plate cxviii, no. 22. It is an illustration for a 
Sermon of St. Gregory of Nazianzus at the words, ovd& paywov dutix) xai 
xoóyvocig Évvouoc. Two magicians are in front af an open coffin containing a 
cadaver, which one of them prepares to dissect. (See also note 12 below.) 

€ André Parrot, Malédictions et violations de tombes, Paris 1939. Cf. also 
Erich Gerner, Tymborychia, in: ZSavRG, Rom. Abt., 61 (1941), 230—275; idem, 
Tymborychia, in: PW, 2. Reihe, VII, 1742—1745. 

7 Ulpian’s Digest XLVII 12,3, according to the text of Lenel and of Riccobono, 
translated by A. C. Johnson, P. R. Coleman-Norton, and F. C. Bourne in: Ancient 
Roman Statutes. A Translation with Introduction, Commentary, Glossary, and 
Index, Austin 1971, 186—87. The vulgate text of this passage of the Digest 
mentions fines of 100 aurei and 200 aurei. Since one aureus equalled 100 sestertii, 
the figures apparently should be 10.000 and 20.000 sesterces respectively instead 
of Lenel’s and Riccobono’s higher and emended conversion (cf. Otto Lenel, Das 
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No doubt the process of arranging for this kind of safeguard for 
the tomb varied in different localities; according to the reconstruction 
made by Creaghan (96—119), who examined more than 3,500 epi- 
taphs from antiquity, something like the following would probably 
have taken place. First the owner would apply to the civil authorities, 
requesting protection of his grave in accordance with certain custom- 
ary specifications. Thereupon they would assess the value of the tomb 
and authorize him to publish on the plaque a fine of such-and-such 
amount for violation of the tomb. Any future culprit would thus 
know the penalty beforehand and might thereby be intimidated. A 
record of such an agreement between citizen and municipality would 
be drawn up and deposited in the official archives for future refer- 
ence. The owner would then pay a registration fee, which may pos- 
sibly have amounted to a considerable percentage of the fine agreed 
upon. If in the future the grave were violated, the heir or any civic- 
minded person could bring suit against the culprit, and the penalty 
would revert to the state or municipality, which, presumably, would 
repair any physical damage to the tomb. The individual who brought 
about the conviction would ordinarily be awarded a certain percent- 
age of the fine (a third or even half of the sum). 

In summary, despite diversity of warnings against violation of 
sepulture, the basic schema of most such inscriptions has been found 
to contain the following elements: (1) the name of the founder; (2) 
the nature of the foundation; (3) the relationship between the founder 
and the spouse, children, relatives, freedmen, slaves; (4) the formula 
of interdiction; (5) the punishment for violation of the interdiction, 
either in the form of (a) a curse (àoà, -at), or (b) payment of a fine of 
money and threat of legal prosecution; and (6) at the close, especially 
in later antiquity, a reward stipulated for the person who institutes 
the prosecution of the violator of the interdiction. 

It is not certain when legislation forbidding the molestation of 
tombs was first enacted. From comments made by Cicero? on the sub- 
Edictum Perpetuum, Leipzig 31927, 228 f.). For other laws against violators of 
tombs compare the Theodosian Code, IX, 17, and the Valentinian Novels, title 23; 
for an English translation, see Clyde Pharr, The Theodosian Code and Novels 
and the Sirmondian Constitutions, Princeton 1952, 239 f. and 535 f. 

8 Slightly abbreviated from Josef Krischan, Beziehungen zwischen Grabschutz- 
formeln und den gesetzlichen Bestimmungen gegen Graberschadigung (Wiener 
Studien LXX), Wien 1957, 205—218, see esp. 209. 


? De legibus II 26, 64: *But Solon has no other rules about graves except one 
to the effect that no one is to destroy them or place the body of a stranger in 
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ject it appears that Greek legislation had already been enacted against 
tuuBwovyia, but that such legislation had not yet been introduced 
into the West. Not long thereafter, however, we hear that violatio 
sepulchri had become a topic for debate among Roman school boys. 
In one of the Controversiae (IV, 4) of the Elder Seneca an action 
relating to violatio sepulchri is urged against a victorious warrior who 
fought with arms taken from a grave after his own had been lost. 
The argument for the defense was based on expediency (necessitas est 
lex temporis), while the prosecution contended that the action should 
be punished no matter how great the aggravating circumstances may 
have been. Although this composition was a rhetorical exercise for 
future barristers, it is reasonable to suppose that the topic discussed 
was current and had become legally significant.!o 

Since the same theme is repeated thrice in the Declamationes of 
Pseudo-Quintilian, 4 it is probable that actual cases were not rare. 
The famous verses of Gregory of Nazianzus!? deprecating those who 
open tombs may be taken to indicate that the crime was real and 
widespread in Asia Minor in the fourth century. 


II. Language and Style of the Inscription 


The impression throughout the inscription is that the Greek text 
rests upon a Latin original. The expressions 564m novno and én’ ddtxig 
(lines 10 and 11) represent dolo malo and per inuriam. In line 2 the 
opening words doéoxer pou suggest placet mibi; wovefgvov. tyw xehevw 
yevéoða (lines 14 f.) could be a rendering of indicium fieri iubeo; and 
the usage of 8£/o& (line 17) and óvópau (line 21) seems to reflect 
connotations of the Latin oportebit and nomine respectively. As for 
general linguistic features of the Greek, the gemination of the spirant 
q (line 9) and the itacistic confusion of t and et (lines 5, 6, 17, 18 and 
20) and of o and o (line 10), as well as the reduction of & to e (line 
them. And a penalty is fixed in case anyone violates, throws down, or breaks a 
burial mound (for that, I think, is what he means by vópjoc), or monument, or 
column? (trans. by Clinton W. Keyes, Loeb Classical Libary, Cambridge 1928). 

10 As Creaghan observes (233), “This presumption is strengthened when we 
consider the fact that many pertinent legal subjects were discussed in the Contro- 
versiae; see T. S. Simonds, The Themes Treated by the Elder Seneca, 82—98.” 

11 No. 369. On the works of Pseudo-Quintillian, see Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte 


der rómischen Literatur II, Leipzig *1935, 757. 
12 MPG 38, 120—130. 
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16), are all in accord with the state of the «ow? didAextos in the cen- 
turies just before and after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The following are comments on various points of philology bearing 
on the interpretation of the inscription. 

lines 3—4. Several scholars (e. g. Cumont, 248; Riccobono, 415; 
and Schmitt, 338) have suggested that the solecism of the clause ottu- 
veç ... oixelwv represents an error in rendering the case of the Latin 
quae (accusative, but taken by mistake for the nominative), and the 
voice of the verb (ènomðnoav rather than éxoinoav). On the other 
hand, Brown (27) regards the inconcinnity as both familiar and toler- 
able, being paralleled by examples in the papyri. 

line 5. In order to remedy the anacoluthon, de Zulueta (185) pro- 
posed that tovtovs be emended to toútoiç (“It is my pleasure that 
graves and tombs remain undisturbed in perpetuity for tbose who 
have built them for the cult of ...”). Although todtovsg seems to em- 
phasize that the ordinance is concerned only with family tombs, such 
a limitation was perhaps not intended originally; *I do not believe 
that an accused would have escaped on the plea that the tomb vio- 
lated was not a family tomb” (de Zulueta, 189). 

line 5. duetaxewntous sic, for duetaxiwhtovs. 

line 6. The expression tov aidva, as Cumont (249) remarks, “prob- 
ably translates in perpetuum and not in aeternum, as the etymology 
might suggest. Perpetua sepultura is an expression appropriate to the 
language of the law; cf., for example, Paulus, Sent., I, 21, §§ 1 
and 4.” . 

line 6. èmðitn sic, for żmôelEn. 

line 9. ¿Eegọpuppóta sic, for é£Ecoowpóta. According to Brown (23 n. 
109) later Greek inscriptions present not a few examples of the gemi- 
nation of q (especially in the spelling of forms of yodqevv). 

line 10. wdw sic, for 564m. (See extended comment below). 

line 12. Hesychius defines xároyov as At9ov oi éxi uvnpaor tWépE- 
vot. Cumont (251 f.) understands the xótoyov to be the stones bearing 
the memorial inscriptions. R. Dussaud (Syria XI [1930], 307) equates 
the xdtoyos A(9oc with the néphesh or funerary stele of the Semites, 
which contained (xatéyw) “l'âme vegetative du mort." 

lines 13—14. The phrase xarà tot tovtov has been commonly 
taken to mean 'against such a person', but for such a meaning one 
would have expected the accusative. 

line 16. c sic, for ic. 
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lines 16 f. 9onoxxíag sic, for 9onoxstac. The gemination of x may be 
another example of late Greek (cf. &Ecooupqóra in line 9), or it may 
*simply be due to its position at the end of a line in a divided word, 
by inadvertant repetition" (Brown, 23 n. 109). 

lines 15—16. In view of the difficulty in the sense, Schonbauer 
(146) suggested that the stonecutter had made an error and trans- 
posed two words, whereas the text ought to read xaddneo negi dvd 0w- 
"Qv tig tas tàv ev Donoxeiac. De Zulueta (186) thinks that prob- 
ably the engraver omitted something. Cuq punctuates differently, put- 
ting a full-stop after yevéoto., and a comma between $onoxstag and 
X 0v. 

line 18. v£uiàv sic, for twv. 

line 19. The expression pndevi éEéoto is a common Greek legal 
phrase that occurs scores of times in tomb inscriptions of Asia Minor 
(see index in Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, s. v. £Eeuu). 

lines 19—20. uetaxeivÃoa sic, for petaxivijoat. 

lines 20—21. xeqaAijg xaváxguov. The use of xeqadijs in the sense 
of capital punishment is Roman in origin (poena capitis), and appears 
to have passed into Greek legal usage (e. g. the IV cent. papyrus, 
BGU IV, 1024, p. 4, line 17, xemadiis tiuwoiav). On the other hand, 
“xATAXQLTOV is, as Brown (28) remarks, something of a problem: “al- 
though it is regular with the genitive of the sentence in Lucian (Erot. 
23, 423; Dial. Mor. 38, 58, $avátov xatéxeitov), Diodorus (Exc. 592, 
61), and in such Byzantine writers as Anna Comnena (Kroll, 81; 236, 
239), it is not cited anywhere in Greek before Plutarch.” 

lines 21—22. The words vóuatı tuuBwovyias translate literally 
the Latin nomine sepulchri violati, where nomine introduces the title 
or category under which the act falls. The implication is that tvußw- 
Qvyia was already recognized as a crime before the publication of 
this ordinance. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the prohibition against re- 
moving the contents of a tomb applies only to an act accompanied by 
criminal intent or ‘malice aforethought’ (lines 10—12; on dolus ma- 
lus, see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae V, 1862). A corpse, in effect, is 
not to be exhumed and transported to another tomb without just 
cause, acknowledged as such by a duly constituted authority. 

Although we have no evidence as to the nature of such duly con- 
stituted authority with jurisdiction in Palestine, Latin inscriptions 
found at Rome indicates that permission for translatio cadaveris was 
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granted by a college of priests. For example, an inscription dating 
from A. D. 130 indicates that, a solemn sacrifice having been made, 
the collegium pontificum granted permission to transfer the remains 
of a person who had died thirteen years before.!? 

That some similar procedure must also have been in operation in 
the ancient Near East appears to be probable in the light of the an- 
cient custom of ossilegium, or secondary burial.!* This practice in- 
volved the collection of the bones of a person whose flesh had wasted 
away in the course of time and their deposition in a new place of 
repose, usually in an ossuary. Archaeologists have found literally 
hundreds of these special receptacles, chiefly in Palestine, though a 
few have turned up elsewhere in adjacent lands. Except for a very 
few wooden ossuaries that have survived, most are made of limestone. 
A block measuring from 19 to 32 inches in length, 12 to 19 inches in 
width, and 10 to 16 inches in height, was hollowed out and fitted 
with a lid, often of gabled shape. It appears that the use of ossuaries 
extended from the second or first century B. C. to about the begin- 
ning of the third century A. D. 

The practice of ossilegium is referred to in three passages in the 
Mishnah!5 as well as in the third-century extracanonical tractate 
sémahot.'® These help the archaeologist to understand the purpose of 
the ossuaries. In previous centuries it was suggested that ossuaries 
contained the bones of foreign Jews brought back to Palestine for 
burial in the Holy Land. Another theory was that ossuaries contained 
the relics of Jewish martyrs. Today it is generally agreed that such 


18 CIL VI, 1884: *... reliquiae tr[a]iectae eius III nonas Febr. ex permissu 
collegii pontif. piaculo facto..." (for other exemples of permission granted by 
pontifices to remove a corpse, see ibid., VI, 2963, and IX, 4881; cf. also Joachim 
Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung III, Leipzig 21885, 310). On the distinction 
between disturbing a tomb dolo malo and the removal of a corpse with due 
authorization, see the Digest of Corpus Juris Civilis XLVII 12, 3, 1. 

14 For recent discussions of ossilegium, see Erwin R. Goodenougb, Jewish Symbols 
in the Greco-Roman Period I, New York 1953, 110—133; Eric M. Meyers, 
Secondary Burials in Palestine, in BA 33 (1970), 2—29; and idem, Jewish Ossuar- 
ies: Reburial and Rebirth. Secondary Burials in Their Ancient Near East Setting 
(BiblOr 24), Rome 1971. For pictures of scores of Jewish ossuaries, see Goodenough, 
op. cit. III, figs. 106—225, 227—231. 

15 Pesachim 8:8; Moed Katon 1:5; Sanhedrin 6:6; cf. Herbert Danby, The 
Mishnah, Oxford 1933, 148, 208 and 391. 

16 The Tractate ‘Mourning’ (Regulations Relating to Death, Burial, and 
Mourning), trans. by Dov Zlotnik, New Haven and London 1966, ch. XII and 
XIII (80—85). 
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chests were made to contain the bones of corpses that had been buried 
in loculi (n*515) and then removed after the flesh had disintegrated in 
order to make room for new burials. 

Despite the absence of evidence from Palestine concerning the 
granting of permission, civil and/or religious, to exhume and rebury 
the bones of those who had been previously buried, we must assume 
that some such procedure was in operation. In any case, one can 
scarcely interpret the Av&tayua Katoagog as a peremptory challenge 
against the Jewish practice of secondary burial.!? 


III. Authenticity and Unity of the Nazareth Inscription 


Soon after Cumont drew attention to the Nazareth inscription, a 
young Italian scholar, Leandro Zancan (55—64), argued that the 
stele is a modern forgery, fabricated between 1864 and 1878 by some- 
one who wished to produce an ‘ancient’ testimony bearing on the 
resurrection of Jesus. Against such a supposition, however, is the con- 
sideration, urged by Cuq (125 f.) and Lösch (34 ff.), that the formula- 
tion of the inscription is far too complicated and pleonastic to be 
attributed to one who, on this theory, wished to deceive the public. 
Furthermore it is highly improbable, as Irmscher (183 f.) remarks, 
that a forger, working prior to 1878, could have introduced into the 
inscription features of style and itacism that find parallels in what is 
now known to be characteristics of xown documents. 

If, on the other hand, the inscription were an ancient forgery, set 
up by local magistrates or the owner of a tomb, it would be of local 
fabrication and so, as de Zulueta (186) points out, would lack those 
features that suggest its having been translated from a Latin original. 
There is no reason, therefore, to doubt the authenticity of the in- 
scription. | | 

More recently several scholars have raised questions concerning the 
unity of the text of the inscription. Already in the editio princeps 
Cumont (255 f.) commented on the rather curious circumstance that 


17 Cumont, however, tends to regard the prohibition of the Aiátaypa as 
absolute (Syria XIV [1933], 223 f.). He therefore is confronted with a dilemma: 
either the ordinance produced its full effect, so that no ossuaries can be later than 
the first decades of the first century in territories under Roman authorities; or, 
despite the ordinance, the Jews continued their practice of secondary burial, and 
thus in effect rendered the Roman interdict inoperative. 
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the last five lines of the inscription repeat, but in a form more ener- 
getic and more concise, the content of the previous sixteen lines. 
Cumont explained the difference by supposing that the emperor him- 
self, just before releasing the ordinance, edited the text by adding in 
his own hand the concluding postscript in order to express with 
greater vigor a summary of the whole. 

Subsequently De Visscher argued that because the only two lines at 
the end of which a sentence is concluded are lines 18 and 22, and 
because 9£Ao (line 22) seems to be less suitable for an emperor than 
for a private individual, the inscription should be divided, with lines 
2 to 18 belonging to the heading Avaétayya Katoagos, and the last four 
lines being a supplement made by the owner of the tomb. 

It may be doubted, however, whether a private individual would 
have dared to append his own words to a publicly displayed copy 
of the emperor's ordinance. By way of countering such an objection, 
Oliver (180), followed by Schmitt (345 f.) and Cerfaux (356 ff.), 
suggested that, instead of being the words of a private individual, the 
four lines are the interdict of a local magistrate in charge of enforcing 
the imperial ordinance. 

In any case, it must be acknowledged that (as J. and L. Robert!8 
point out) nothing demands the separation of lines 19—22 from the 
preceding. The text of the inscription is essentially a unity, being 
bound together by the synonymous expressions doéoxet por (line 2), 
éyà xedevw (line 14), and tym ... BéAw (lines 20—22), suggesting 
that the inscription is from one author. 


IV. Title and Date of the Inscription 


The question has been much debated whether the text is an edict, 
that is, a general enactment, or a rescript, that is, an answer from the 
emperor to a provincial governor’s inquiry and a statement of what 
was to be done within his command.!? Whereas the title Siatayuo 
(from diatdooewv, ‘to order, command, ordain’), if pressed, indicates 
an edict,2°, one gets the impression from the rather informal heading 
18 REG 67 (1954), 176 f. 

19 For the several kinds of edicts and rescripts, see Adolf Beyer, Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of Roman Law (Transactions of the American Philosophical Association, 


NS XLIII, pt. 2, Philadelphia 1953). 
20 Cf. also Plutarch (Marcellus 24 fin.), xai yao tà Svayoduuata tov doxdvtwv 
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that the author was not concerned with terminological niceties; as 
de Zulueta (188) comments, “he probably meant no more than ðóypa 
Kaioagos as used in Acts xvii. 7.” 

The bare heading Kaioagoc leaves one with a disconcerting latitude, 
for one would expect to find the name of the emperor at the begin- 
ning of an official document. Although Wenger (376) thought that 
Julius Caesar may have promulgated the ðtátayua, in the opinion of 
epigraphers the style of the lettering suggests a slightly later date, at 
least during the reign of Augustus. Furthermore, it has been pointed 
out more than once that in the East inscriptions and historians con- 
tinued to refer to Augustus, even after his assumption of that title in 
27 B. C., simply as Caesar.?! 

It is possible also that the name is not used because the reference is 
to the reigning Caesar; parallel instances occur in the Gospels (‘Ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar's) and in Acts 17:7; 25:10, 
21; 26:32; 27:24; 28:19. It has even been suggested that *no partic- 
ular emperor is in mind, and all that is meant is imperial ordinance" 
(de Zulueta, 187). 

If, however, one judges that a specific emperor was intended, the 
question arises who it might have been. The answer depends, of 
course, upon the date of the inscription. Unfortunately the style of 
the lettering, when compared with other examples of ancient inscrip- 
tions, has allowed scholars to draw very different conclusions, ranging 
in date from the end of the last century B. C. to the second century 
A. D. Thus Markowski dated the inscription in the autumn of 30 
B. C.; Cumont, Corradi, Tonneau, Zeiller, Riccobono, and Agourides, 
during the reign of Augustus (27 B. C.—A. D. 14); Cuq and Herr- 
mann under Tiberius (14—37); de Sanctis and Lóscb,? under Cali- 


“EAAnves uév Ówavóypava, ‘Popator 6$ ÉxÓvxva. noocayogevovow. Furthermore, 
Ulrich Wilcken shows in his study ‘Zu den Edikten' that among numerous ex- 
pressions for an edict, diatayya is the only one that belongs to the Roman 
period (ZSavRG, Rom. Abt., 42 [1922], 129). On the other hand, however, the 
iriscription lacks the Aéyev which is characteristic of edicts (for examples, see 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae II, 664, line 8 n. 3). The fact 
that in Rabbinic literature the Greek word Siétayya is transliterated NDANI“ 
is irrelevant and cannot (pace Abel, 569 n. 1) prove that the translator of the 
inscription was a Jew. 

21 Cf. B. Faass, Studien zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der römischen Kaiserkunde 
von der Zeit des Augustus bis Hadrian, in: AUF 1 (1908), 185 f., 194 f., 231 f., 
and U. Wilcken, Zu Kaiserreskripten, in: Hermes 55 (1920), 1—42. 

22 Lösch (97) argues that the ordinance was promulgated by Caesar Caligula 
either (a) for Judaea through Pilate's successor, the procurator Marcellus, in the 
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gula (37—41); Guarducci, under Claudius (41—54); Sordi, under 
Nero (54—68); Capocci, under Vespasian (69—79) or Titus (79 to 
81); Brown, under Hadrian (117—138); Creaghan, under Septimius 
Severus (before he ruled jointly with Caracalla and Geta, 193—198). 

The possibility of assigning such a wide variety of dates arises from 
giving weight to one or another consideration among several impon- 
derables. Thus, if the stele was set up in Galilee, a date under Augus- 
tus (as well as Tiberius, 14—37) appears to be impossible, because 
Galilee did not come under Roman rule till A. D. 44. During most of 
the time prior to that date?? Galilee was ruled by a member of the 
house of Herod; and, although that house showed the greatest defer- 
ence to Rome's wishes, it could hardly have compromised its dignity 
to the extent of promulgating a rule of criminal law as an imperial 
enactment. 

On the other hand, if the slab came from the neighboring region 
of Decapolis, a hellenized district to the east, its date could be any 
time after 4 B. C., when this region was added to the Roman provincé 
of Syria at the death of Herod the Great. In support of the suggestion 
that the Greek inscription may have come from the Decapolis is the 
fact that twentieth-century excavations at Nazareth have brought to 
light miscellaneous fragments of stones from the old Hellenistic town 
of Sepphoris, the capital of the tetrarchy of Antipas, scarcely eight 
kilometers distant from Nazareth (see Tonneau, 555 f.). 

It has been suggested more than once (e. g. by Carcopino, Barnes, 
Zeiller, Oliver, Irmscher, et al.) that the very severe penalty threat- 
ened in the ordinance can be explained if the interdict were issued as 
the result of the outbreak of violence about A. D. 8 when, according 
to Josephus (Ant. XVIII, 30), at the Feast of Passover some Samar- 
itans, who had secretly entered Jerusalem, profaned the Temple by 
scattering human bones within its porticoes and throughout the tem- 
ple itself (Gvdoeg Xapuaptitat xoga eig "IepooóAupa &A90vvec Outooupu 
dvdowneiwv ÓctOv èv taig otoaics xai dua xavtóc tov tegov tjoEavro). 
There is, indeed, a syntactical difficulty in the continuation of the 


summer or autumn of 37, or (b) for Galilee through the legate of Syria, Petronius, 
in the spring of 40. Lösch also points out (64) that after the assassination of 
Caligula on January 24, 41, his successor, Claudius, on February 21, 41, rescinded 
all his predecessor’s enactments (Suetonius, Claud. XI 3). 

23 During the brief interval between the deposition of Antipas by Caligula in 
the autumn of A.D. 39 and Herod Agrippa’s entry into power in 41 Judea was 
governed by Petronius the legate of Syria. 
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passage, and commentators have suggested that there is a lacuna. In 
an effort to connect the incident with the Nazareth inscription Car- 
copino (90) conjectures that originally after 6ià xavtóc toU isgoð the 
text continued: «ai téte "Popatov vovg ÖOTĂ vexodv uetaxewr|oavteg 
àxoxteivew TjoEavto (i. e., the Romans began to condemn to death 
those who dispersed the bones). 

In estimating the degree of probability of linking the issuance of 
the Nazareth inscription to the Samaritan incident, one must con- 
sider the question raised by Nock, whether it is not probable that 
“the Romans would have regarded the fact of such profanation as 
more important than the mode."?* In other words, an ordinance 
against violatio sepulchri is not the kind of law one would have ex- 
pected such an outrage to provoke. 

The extremely late date proposed by Creaghan rests upon his inter- 
pretation of a statement made by Ulpian in the Digest,”5 to the effect 
that Septimius Severus was the first to establish the penalty of death 
for those qui cadavera spoliant. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
information helps very much in dating the Nazareth inscription, for 
Creagban (147) is forced to admit that *cadavera spoliare means to 
take something from corpses and not to take the corpse from the 
tomb" (see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s. v.). One would expect 
that the removal of the corpse itself from the tomb would have 
been regarded as much more serious a crime than purloining jewelry 
from the corpse, and hence would have been made a capital offense 
long before the death penalty was extended to lesser varieties of 
tomb-spoilation. In any case, however, it is altogether possible that 
the inscription may reflect local rather than contemporary Roman 
law, being, as others have suggested, *an example of early provincial 
law which ultimately, in the leveling and consolidating processes of 
the Empire, became part of Roman criminal law."?9 At any rate, the 
ordinance must have been promulgated after one or more particularly 
serious and important violations of sepulture. The natural inference 


24 A. D. Nock, in: AmJPh 60 (1939), 120. 

25 Adversus eos qui cadavera spoliant, praesides severius intervenire solent, 
maxime si manu armata adgrediantur, ut, si armati more latronum id egerint, 
etiam capite plectantur, ut divus Severus rescripsit, si sine armis, usque ad poenam 
metalli procedunt (Digest, XLVII 12, 3, 7). 

26 A. C. Johnson, P. R. Coleman-Norton, F. C. Bourne, op. cit., 113. A similar 
point is made by Giuseppe I. Luzzatto, Epigrafiia giuridica greca e romana I, 
Milan 1942, 232; and Emilio Gabba, Inscrizioni greche et latine per lo studio della 
Bibbia, Marietti 1958, 96 f. 
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of lines 17—18 is that the severe penalty was provoked, as de Zulueta 
observes (189; cf. also Zeiller, 572f.), ‘‘by a report of abuses or of some 
specially bad case: more reverence must be paid to the buried, i. e. 
more than has been reported to have been.” 


V. The Significance of the Avarayna Katoagos 


At the conclusion of his magisterial editio princeps of the Nazareth 
inscription Cumont considered the possibility that, owing to the al- 
tercation between Christians and Jews over what had happened to 
the body of Jesus, and in order to prevent the occurrence of future 
disturbances arising from similar circumstances, Pilate inquired of 
Tiberius what should be done.? The Atatayua Kaicagos would then 
be an extract of the emperor’s response, engraved on a slab of marble 
and set up, perhaps, at Nazareth where Jesus had lived and which 
had been hostile to him (Mt 13:53 ff.; Mk 6:1 ff.; Lk 4:24 ff.). Al- 
though Cumont (266) concluded that, while such a hypothesis should 
not be absolutely excluded, the probabilities, as he judged them, fa- 
vored a pre-Christian origin of the inscription. 

Scholars have held widely different views concerning the signifi- 
cance of the inscription. Among those who have looked with more or 
less favor upon associating the inscription with the report of the 
empty tomb are Lagrange;?? de Sanctis, Herrmann, Lösch, Guarducci, 
Wenger,” Sordi, Stauffer? and Blaiklock.?! In 1931 Momigliano*? 


27 Whether Pilate made a report to the Emperor Tiberius concerning the 
crucifixion of Jesus (as many Church Fathers assumed to be true) is not known; 
what is certain is that Pilate would not have admitted that through his negligence 
the tomb had been rifled. In any case the Acta of Pontius Pilate referred to by 
Justin Martyr (Apol. 35, 9) and Tertullian (Apol. 5, 2, and 21, 20) have nothing 
to do with the extant apocryphal Acts of Pilate. For bibliography see J. E. B. 
Mayor's ed. of Tertullian’s Apologeticus, Cambridge 1917, 172—174; and Lösch, 
67—77. 

28 M.-J. Lagrange, in: RB 39 (1930), 570 f. 

29 Leopold Wenger, Die Quellen des rómischen Rechts, Vienna 1953, 456 f. 

9 Ethelbert Stauffer, Jesus and his Story, New York 1960, 146. 

31 E. M. Blaikloce, Out of the Earth. The Witness of Archaeology to the New 
Testament, London / Grand Rapids 1957, 32—39; and idem, The Archaeology 
of the New Testament, Grand Rapids 1970, 75—83. 

82 Arnaldo Momigliano, L'opera dell'imperatore Claudio, Rome 1931, 73 n. 1; 
English transl, Claudius. The Emperor and his Achievement, Oxford 1934, 35 f. 
and 100 f. 
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argued strongly for its ‘Christian’ import; in 196055 he just as vig- 
orously retracted his earlier views. De Zulueta (195), in discussing the 
occasion of the inscription, expressed his opinion that there is *a pos- 
sibility that our rescript is part of Tiberius’ answer to Pilate, but 
probability is another matter.” Cadbury refers to the inscription as 
being a “possible indirect evidence to Christianity in the reign of 
Claudius.”*4 F. F. Bruce speaks of “too many uncertainties about the 
inscription to justify more than a tentative consideration of the pos- 
sibility that it might have some bearing on the spread of Christianity 
in Claudius's reign.”*5 Similarly A. J. B. Higgins thinks it “very 
doubtful whether there is any direct connection [of the inscription] 
with the story in Matthew”; at most “it is an interesting but un- 
proven theory."??6 Other scholars either ignore the question or declare 
the connection between the inscription and Christianity to be “a 
mirage” (Seston, 207), or “impossible” (Goguel, 292). 

In assessing what can be concluded with more or less assurance 
about the Nazareth inscription, it must be borne in mind that in the 
study of ancient history one must seek to learn not only what can be 
known, but also the limits of that knowledge. One can be certain 
that the inscription is not a forgery. One can be equally certain that 
its Greek text rests upon a Latin original. For the rest we have seen 
how complex are the data and how ambiguous is their interpretation. 
All attempts to identify the emperor and to determine the date and 
occasion of the inscription end in conjectures that neutralize one 
another. The most that can be said with assurance is that the ordi- 
nance was promulgated after a particularly serious violation of sepul- 
ture. Whether the absence of specific reference to such an occasion 
should be taken as suggesting that the inscription is an abridged ver- 
sion of the ordinance, set up by a private individual in order to safe- 
guard his tomb, is a moot question. In any case, the inscription con- 
tributes yet another testimony to what we knew already concerning 
the sanctity with which tombs were generally regarded in antiquity 
and the variety of penalties against violatio sepulchri. If in fact the 
ordinance was published in Palestine some time prior to the death 


33 This is the date of the Preface of the new edition, Cambridge and New York 
1961, ix. l | 

34 Henry J. Cadbury, The Book of Acts in History, New York 1955, 117—118. 

35 Christianity Under Claudius, in: BJRL 54 (1961—62), 320, repeated in 
Bruce's New Testament History, Edinburgh 1969, New York 1971, 302 f. 

3 EvQ 51 (1969), 206. ` 
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of Jesus, then (as de Zulueta reminds us, 197) at the time of the 
resurrection there was in force “a severe law against tampering with 
buried bodies, the consequences of infringing which the panic-stricken 
disciples are very unlikely to have braved.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


AN EARLY COPTIC MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


The Scheide Library of Princeton, New Jersey, has recently acquired 
an early Coptic manuscript containing the complete text of the Gospel 
according to Matthew in the Middle Egyptian dialect. Dated by palae- 
ographers to the fourth or fifth century (see below for details), it 
is one of the four oldest copies of the entire text of Matthew (of the 
three others, codex Vaticanus and codex Sinaiticus belong to the fourth 
century, and codex Washingtonianus is dated to the fourth or fifth 
century; codices Alexandrinus and Ephraemi of the fifth century 
are incomplete in Matthew, and the several Greek papyri that antedate 
the sixth century preserve only scraps of the text of Matthew). In addi- 
tion, the Scheide manuscript contains the text, in Greek and in Coptic, 
of the Greater Doxology (Gloria in excelsis Deo, or “Angelic Hymn"). 
The oldest manuscript evidence hitherto known of the Greek text of 
the Gloria is found in the Old Testament volume of codex Alexandrinus 
(fol. 569). The oldest evidence hitherto known of the Gloria in Coptic 
is the Sahidic text in a tenth-century parchment leaf in Berlin. It can 
be appreciated, therefore, that in more than one respect the Scheide 
manuscript is of more than ordinary importance. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The Scheide manuscript contains 238 leaves of good (but not first 
quality) parchment, each measuring about 12.5 by 10.5 cm. (about 
5 by 4 1/8 in.). There are 30 quires; 1-29 have each eight leaves, while 
quire 30 has six. The first two leaves at the beginning of the codex 
are blank, as are the last three at the end. The manuscript is written 
in a single column throughout, with 14 lines per page for the Gospel 
(pages 1-455) and 13 lines per page for the Greater Doxology in Greek 
and Coptic (pages 1-11, according to another series of pagination at the 
end of the manuscript). 

The original binding of wooden boards, bevelled at the edges, remains, 
but the leather of the back strip is entirely gone. A portion of the leather 
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strips to which the signatures were sewn is still present. Here and there 
the edges of the leaves have been eaten by insects, but none of the text 
has been damaged. Only fragmentary remains survive of wrapping 
bands of leather that once held the codex tightly closed. 

The presence of an occasional hole in the parchment (which the scribe 
avoided as he wrote) and the small size of the page suggest that the 
manuscript was not written for liturgical purposes, but for private use. 
At the same time, the general appearance of the codex gives the 
impression that it was produced by a professional scribe trained in 
making fine copies of literary works for the book trade. 


PALAEOGRAPHIC FEATURES AND ÁPPROXIMATE 
DATE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The handwriting of the codex is decidedly a “book hand”, the letters 
being square capitals with relatively heavy vertical lines and much 
thinner horizontal and transverse lines. The style reminds one of the 
uncial script of the great vellum Biblical codices of the fourth and fifth 
centuries (codex Vaticanus, codex Sinaiticus, codex Alexandrinus). 
The characters are written with some degree of regularity and even a 
touch of ornamentation. The latter appears in the delta, epsilon, and 
particularly the tau, in which the decorative stroke at the left end of 
the crossbar is markedly longer and more emphatic then that on the 
right. The scribe has often compressed the script at the end of a line 
in order to avoid breaking a word. 

Beginnings of paragraphs are indicated in the manuscript by a 
slight projection of the first letter into the left margin, but without 
any enlargement of the letter into an "initial". In this respect it re- 
sembles codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus of the fourth century, whereas 
codex Alexandrinus of the fifth century has enlarged initials. 

Page and quire numerals follow the regular Greek system, namely 
letters of the Greek alphabet identified as numerals by a supralinear 
stroke. 

Photographs of the script of the codex have been examined by several 
palaeographers. In the opinion of T. C. Skeat the codex belongs to the 
fifth century, "since the script in general looks rather noticeably later 
than that of the codex Sinaiticus, which itself must have been written 
circ. 340" (letter, dated 21 July 1961, to Hans P. Kraus, the well 
known rare book dealer of New York City, who was the owner of the 
manuscript at that time). 
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According to C. H. Roberts, while “a date in the late fourth century 
could not be excluded”, one slightly later is probably to be preferred, 
for “in some respects the land is like that of the Freer Joshua in Wash- 
ington (e.g. theta, omikron, and tau), but the latter has the short 
upsilon not found in this codex, the hand of which in general is less 
heavy, and certainly earlier. The Joshua is generally assigned to the 
sixth century” (letter, dated 10 August 1961, to H. P. Kraus). 

Among Coptic scholars who have examined photographs of the 
manuscript, Theodore C. Petersen and Elinor E. Husselman date it 
to the fourth century, while Julius Assfalg, though not eliminating 
the possibility of the end of the fourth century, prefers as more probable 
the beginning of the fifth century. 

The problem of dating Coptic manuscripts arises from the paucity of 
dated (or indisputably datable) specimens surviving from the earlier 
centuries. There is also the methodological question how far it is 
legitimate to judge Coptic hands in terms of the development of Greek 
uncial script. According to the opinion of the late Walter Till, there has 
been a tendency among Greek palaeographers to judge Coptic manu- 
scripts to be somewhat earlier than they really are. In Till’s experience, 
however, Coptic manuscripts that exhibit the same palaeographic 
characteristics as Greek manuscripts appear to be of a slightly later 
date than the Greek ones. Especially is this true in the case of “‘sacred 
books", for which the Coptic scribe often had a tendency to imitate an 
earlier form of script.! 

On the basis of these considerations, therefore, it appears that the 
Scheide codex should be assigned to a date no earlier than the fifth 
century. 

The text of the Gospel is divided into 170 sections; these remind one 
of the 170 sections in codex Vaticanus, without however corresponding 
to those divisions. The beginning of the several sections is designated by 
& paragraph mark (coronis?), drawn in different forms with red ink. 
Most are quite simple pen flourishes; others are more elaborate. There 
are nine instances of the Christus-monogram (f), and six instances 
of the Egyptian crux ansata ("cross with handle"), an adaptation of 


1 Walter C. Till in W. C. van Unnik, Evangelien aus dem Nilsand (Frankfurt am 
Main : Scheffler, 1960) 156 f. 

? For different forms of the coronis see (besides the standard works on palaeography) 
Gwendolen M. Stephen, ‘‘The Coronis", Scriptorium, 13 (1959), pp. 3-14, and Maria 
Cramer, Das christliche-koptische Agypten, einst und heute (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1959) 80 f. 
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the ancient Egyptian ankh hieroglyph (9). The artistic motif of the 
crux ansata ‘came into Christian use late in the fourth century and is 
seen frequently thereafter in Coptic textiles and stone sculpture.® 

At the close of the text of the Gospel (p. 455) stands a colophon, 
with rows of leaf-ornament in red and black running across the page. 
Between the rows is the title of the work, “The Gospel according to 
Matthew. In Peace", followed by the numeral 1518.4 In this connection, 
C. H. Roberts remarks : 

""This numeral certainly gives the total of 'standard lines' for the 
whole Gospel. A standard line was commonly estimated at 16 (occasion- 
ally at 15 or 18) syllables, and represented the basis on which the scribe 
was paid for his work. The Chester Beatty codex of the four Gospels and 
Acts consists of approximately 8580 lines, so that a standard length 
of this figure for one Gospel is not surprising" (letter, dated 10 August 
1961, to H. P. Kraus). 

The handwriting of the Greek and Coptic Gloria at the end of the 
codex differs from that of the principal text, though both are of about 
the same date. Differences between the two hands are most noticeable 
in the formation of the alpha, delta, epsilon, rho, and tau. 

Among the nomina sacra used in the Greek text of the Gloria is 
kpv representing xóouov. The only other known instances of this 
contraction occur in two papyri from the fourth century, both from 
Oxyrhynchus.’ This circumstance may point to a provenance in or 
near Oxyrhynchus for the codex. 


THE Coptic DIALECT 


The Coptic dialect in which the codex is written is what Kahle called 


3 Cf. Maria Cramer, Das altdgyptische Lebenszeichen im christlichen (koptischen) 
Agypten. Eine kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Studie, 2te Aufl. (Vienna : Harrassowitz, 
1943), new and enlarged ed. (Wiesbaden : Harrassowitz, 1955). 

4 It is perhaps significant that the scribe represents one thousand by using a small 
curl above and to the left of the letter alpha. According to information collected by 
H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat (Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus [London : 
British Museum, 1938] 62 f.), during the fourth century the use of a surmounting curl 
or crest over the numeral gradually went out of fashion, being replaced by a simple 
slanting stroke to the left of the numeral. The latest example cited for the curl (BGU, 940) 
is dated A.D. 398 (see T. C. Skeat, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 26 [1939] 86, and 
C. H. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands, 350 B.C.-A.D. 400 [Oxford : Clarendon, 1955] 24). 

5 See A. H. R. E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyrt of the First Five Centuries 
A.D., the Sources and Some Deductions (Leiden : Brill, 1959) 114. 
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the Middle Egyptian dialect.^ Very few documents in this dialect are 
known to have survived. The earliest appears to be a Greek-Coptic 
glossary to Hosea and Amos, dating from the close of the third century 
and now in the British Museum.? Besides small fragments of Genesis, 
Job, and Romans, there are three more or less extensive biblical texts 
in Middle Egyptian. One comprises 54 fragmentary folios of a single 
quire papyrus codex which had originally about 150 folios. The survi- 
ving fragments, which are now in Milan, contain portions of the following 
(in this order): Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Hebrews, Galatians, 
Philippians, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and Colossians.’ 
Besides the Scheide codex the other chief Middle Egyptian text is the 
Glazier manuscript, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
City. It contains the text of the first half of the Acts of the Apostles 
(1:1-15:3).° These two, which are said to have been found in the same 
urn in Egypt, are companion manuscripts in respect of having the 
same dimensions in the size of the parchment pages. The number of 
lines per page, however, differs in the two, the Glazier manuscript 
having 16 lines, and the Scheide manuscript, as was mentioned above, 
having 14 lines for the Gospel text and 13 lines for the Gloria. 

À few of the distinguishing features of the dialect used in the codex 
are the following.!? It agrees with Fayyumic and what Kahle called 
“Middle Egyptian with Fayyumic influence” in writing the conjunctive 
prefix for the future tense Ne, while all the other dialects write Na, 


9$ Paul E. Kahle, Bala'izah. Coptic Texts from Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt, i 
(London: O.U.P. 1954) 220-7. More recently several scholars have preferred to identify 
dialect as the Oxyrhynchite dialect ; cf. Jozef Vergote, Grammaire copte, tome la (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1973) 4, and the title of Orlandi's recent publication mentioned in footnote 8 
below. 

? H. J. Bell and H. Thompson, “A Greek.Coptic Glossary to Hosea and Amos", 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 11 (1925) 241-6. 

8 The manuscript has recently been published by Tito Orlandi (to whom I am grate- 
ful for sending me a copy), Lettere di san Paolo in Copto-Ossirinchita (being vol. v of 
Papiri della Universita degli studi di Milano [Milan : Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino- La 
Goliardica, 1974)). 

9 A preliminary description was prepared by the late Theodore C. Petersen, “An 
Early Coptic Manuscript of Acts : An Unrevised Version of the So-Called Western Text”, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 26 (1964), 225-41. According to information kindly supplied 
by Paulinus Bellet of the Catholic University of America (letter dated 7 December 1973), 
his work on an edition of the Glazier manuscript is expected to be finished during 1974. 

10 For a list of characteristics of the Middle Egyptian dialect, see Kahle, Bala'izah 
220-7. 
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e.g. THexi1 (“I shall take") instead of FNaxı. The 1st perfect tense 
is regularly formed by the prefix 2a- (instead of a-). 

In agreement with Sahidic and sub-Achmimic, Middle Egyptian 
writes a final -€ in such words as qgjH pe ("son") and ca e ("fire"), 
whereas Bohairic and Fayyumic write a final -1, and in writing NIM 
("all"), whereas Bohairic writes NIBE and Fayyumic NiBi. It differs 
from Fayyumic and agrees with all the other dialects in preserving 
the letter P in words like ayHpe (“son”) and epag (“to him"), 
whereas Fayyumic writes WHAI and €Aaq. Peculiar to Middle 
Egyptian is the short o instead of the long w in closed syllables, e.g. 
TOT (“run”) and 208 (“work”) for Sahidic twt and 2ws. The 
Greek conjunction tva occurs in the peculiar form 21Nac. Likewise 
peculiar to Middle Egyptian is the abbreviation of the word for God, 
nNT for nNoyT. 


THE Coptic VERSION oF MATTHEW IN 
THE MIDDLE EGYPTIAN DIALECT 


Part or all of the Gospel of Matthew has been known to be preserved 
in four Coptic dialects, namely Sahidic, Fayyumic, Achmimic, and 
Bohairic. Now, for the first time, it is possible to read that Gospel also 
in the Middle Egyptian dialect. 

When one compares the text of the Scheide codex with the Sahidic 
and the Bohairic versions of Matthew (these are the only other Coptic 
versions in which the text of the entire Gospel is extant), it 1s clear 
that the Middle Egyptian version was translated directly from the 
Greek. It stands between the Sahidic and the Bohairic version, in many 
respects closer to the former than to the latter. At the same time the 
Middle Egyptian version frequently differs from the other two in 
ways that sometimes suggest its greater antiquity. For example, a 
comparison of such inner-Coptic deviations with the Greek text dis- 
closes that the Middle Egyptian version frequently adopts the co-ordi- 
nate rather than hypotatic ordering of clauses, as well as introduces a 
variety of larger and smaller additions into the text. Examples of the 
latter include “Sodom + Gomorrah” (11:24); “the villages + that are 
near" (14:15); “Jonah + the prophet" (16:4); “Judas + Iscariot” 
(26:47) ; "the elders + of the people” (26:57). Inasmuch as other Coptic 
versions, as well as the Syriac versions, show that the more precise 
rendering of the Greek text comes at the end of a more or less lengthy 
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development, after considerable effort had gone into re-working the 
version, the Scheide codex gives the impression of representing a rather 
early stage in the transmission of the Gospel text in Middle Egyptian. 

The Middle Egyptian version utilizes many Greek loan-words, which 
usually agree with the Greek original, but which are to be found in 
neither the Sahidic not the Bohairic version. The translator, conse- 
quently, could not have adopted them from these versions. 

The circumstance that in some cases the Greek loan-word differs 
from the Greek text of Matthew current today shows either that the 
translator made use of a slightly different Greek Vorlage from that 
current today, or that he had a certain stock of Greek words at his 
disposal which he used freely, rather than following slavishly the 
Vorlage. 


TEXTUAL AFFINITIES OF THE SCHEIDE CODEX 


In many respects the Greek text of Matthew from which the Middle 
Egyptian version was translated stood close to the type of text repre- 
sented in the oldest parchment manuscripts of the Greek Bible, codex 
Vaticanus and codex Sinaiticus. Such agreement is especially clear in 
passages where the Scheide codex joins B and x in supporting the 
short reading, sometimes in agreement with other Coptic versions, 
sometimes not. Examples include the following : 

It omits the doxology at the close of the Lord's Prayer (6:13), while 
the Sahidic, Fayyumic, and Bohairic add either a twofold or a threefold 
doxology. 

It omits the words “saying ‘Peace be to this house’ ” (10:12), with 
the Sahidic and Bohairic. 

It omits the Signs of Weather (16:2-3), with the Sahidic and certain 
manuscripts of the Bohairic. 

It omits “For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost” 
(18:11), with the Sahidic and Bohairic. 

It omits one of the Woes to the Pharisees (23:14), with the Sahidic 
and certain manuscripts of the Bohairic. 

It omits “new” in “my blood of the new covenant" (26:28), with 
certain manuscripts of the Bohairic. 

On the other hand, the Scheide codex not infrequently agrees with 
one or another group of witnesses in support of the longer reading. 
Examples include the following : 
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At 6:33, to the words “Seek first the kingdom" (so x; B the Sahidic 
and Bohairic read “his kingdom"), the Scheide codex adds “of God", 
with K L W 4 6 II fam. 1 fam. 13 28 33 565 700 and most other 
witnesses. 

At 12:47 the verse, which is lacking in x* B L and the Sahidic, is 
present in the Scheide codex. 

At 17:21 the statement, “But this kind never comes out except by 
prayer and fasting" (lacking in x* B © 33 Sahidic and certain Bohairic 
manuscripts), is present in the Scheide codex as well as most other 
witnesses. 

At 20:16 the words "For many are called, but few chosen" (lacking 
in N B L Z 085 Sahidic and Bohairic) are present in the Scheide codex 
and other witnesses. 

At 25:1 the Scheide codex preserves the ancient reading, kai tis 
vuj.días, which is supported by a wide range of Western, Caesarean, 
and versional witnesses (D X * @ fam. 1 Old Latin Vulgate Syriac 8,»,h 
Armenian Georgian ^9 Diatessaron). 

At 25:41 the Scheide codex, with the support of D fam. 1 22 Old 
Latin Irenaeus Origen Hippolytus Cyprian Hilary, adds after “eternal 
fire" the words "which my Father has prepared”. 

At 27:35 the Scheide codex adds "That it might be fulfilled... and 
upon my vesture did they cast lots", with 4 O fam. 1 fam. 13 al. 

At 28:2 the Scheide codex adds "from the door of the sepulchre", 
with O fam. 1 Bohairic al. 

Among several singular or sub-singular readings of considerable inter- 
est, the following deserve to be mentioned. Instead of ope dé caf- 
Barwv, TH emipwoKovon eis piav caBBárov (28:1), the Scheide codex 
reads KypiakH for the second caBBarwv. No other witness is 
known to support this reading. The same substitution, however, occurs 
in the Sahidic text of John 20:1 and 19. 

At 27:16 the Scheide codex identifies Barabbas as “‘the one who, 
because of a quarrel, had committed murder and had been cast into 
prison". The only other witnesses that read something similar are the 
eleventh-century MS. 124, õorıs v didoraciv ria yevopévyny ev TH 
TOÀe. Kat povov BeBAnuévov (sic) eis pudaxyy, and the Sinaitic 
Syriac, “he was lying in prison because of evil deeds that he had done, 
and he had committed murder". 
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THE GREATER DoxoLoav 


At the conclusion of the Gospel of Matthew the Scheide codex con- 
tains, as was mentioned above, the Greek text of the Greater Doxo- 
logy (Gloria in excelsis Deo), followed by a Coptic translation into the 
Middle Egyptian dialect. This early Christian hymn, of unknown 
authorship,! begins with the words of the Lucan report of the song 
of the angelic host announcing the birth of the Messiah (Luke 2:14). 
In the fourth century it formed part of morning prayers, and is still 
recited in the Byzantine Orthros. 

The following is the Greek text of the unique form of the Greater 
Doxology as presented in the Scheide codex. The transcription repro- 
duces the sporadic punctuation and the use of nomina sacra in the 
manuscript. 

Adéa ev úpiorois Oy: Kai emi ys elpnvn ev avOpwros eddoxia: 
aivoüpév ce: úuvoĝpév ce evroyotpev oe mpooxuvoipedy ae: oodo- 
yotpmev ae: evyapioroipev ae: Sia THY peydànv aov óav: ke faouAeó 
€moupdvie Üe Tárep mavrokpárop: inv ype kai dyiov Tva: KE ò Os" 
6 avos ToU Üy: 6 vios ToU rrarpós 6 atpov Tas apaprías ToO Kpu’ eAéqaov 
7uás: 0 alpwy Tas dpaprias Tod kpv. mpdadefa Tv Sénow ynudv- 
6 Kabrpevos ev efr ToU mps’ ehénoov Huds: 6 póvos exwv THY aba- 
vaciav das oikcov àmpóocvrov: ðv idev [1.e. eldev] ovdeis avov oddé iðeîv 
Ôúvaraı éAégcov nds: Ov tpeuer kai aivet: duvet kai So€odoyel ra 
mávra' dv evroyel aoa 7 ev ovpave Suvauais [i.e. Súóvapıs]: ôv epoBHOn 
más apywv’ Kal rráca kricis* mpdadefar Huv mapakAnÜeis Thv dénoww-: 
Kal uù) ámocTpéjns TO mpdowndv cov ad nudv dia Tas apaprias 
Huv’ ott ob ef uóvos aytos: o el povos vyoros: o el pdvos xs: 
ins xps o)v TÔ ayiw mvi’ ev óq Oy marpòs anv eis Sdfav Oy ps 
aunv: eis Sdfav Oy Tps aun 

A translation of the Greek text of the hymn in the Scheide codex is 
as follows. 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 


11 For discussions of the several recensions of the hymn, see Clemens Blume, ''Der 
Engelhymnus Gloria in excelsis Deo. Sein Ursprung und seine Entwicklung", Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, 73 (1907) 43-62; J. Lebreton, “La forme primitive du Gloria in excelcis : 
priére au Fils ou priére au Pére ?" Recherches de science religieuse, 13 (1923) 322-9; Joh. 
Brinktrine, "Zur Entstehung und Erklärung des Gloria in excelsis", Römische Quartal- 
schrift, 35 (1927) 303-15; W. Stapelmann, Der Hymnus Angelicus. Geschichte und Erklá- 
rung des Gloria (Heidelberg: Kerle, 1948); and Bernard Capelle, ‘‘Le texte du Gloria 
tn Excelcis", Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 44 (1949) 439-57. 
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men. We praise thee, we sing hymns to thee, we bless thee, we worship 
thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O Lord, 
heavenly King, O God, Father almighty. Jesus Christ and Holy Spirit. 
Lord God. Lamb of God. Son of the Father, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us. Thou who takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayer. Thou who sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
have mercy upon us. 

“Thou who alone hast immortality, dwelling in unapproachable 
light, whom no one has seen nor can any man see, have mercy upon us. 
Thou before whom the All trembles and whom it praises, to whom it 
sings hymns and whom it glorifies, whom every power in heaven 
blesses, whom every ruler and all creation has feared, be thou pleased 
to receive our supplication, and turn not thy face from us because of 
our sins. 

“For thou alone art holy; thou alone art the highest; thou alone art 
the Lord, Jesus Christ, with the Holy Spirit in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. To the glory of God the Father. Amen. To the glory of 
God the Father. Amen". 

It is interesting to compare the text of the Gloria in the Scheide codex 
with forms of the text known from other sources : (a) Greek, in codex 
Alexandrinus (the Gloria is the 14th of the Odes, which stand after 
the Psalms)? and at the close of book vii of the Apostolic Constitutions ;1? 
(b) Syriac, in the Nestorian Liturgy:!* and (c) Coptic, both Sahidic and 
Bohairic.!*5 

Near the beginning of the Gloria, after “We praise thee", the Scheide 


13 Cf. the edition of H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek According to the Septua- 
gint, iii (Cambridge : University Press, 1894) 810-2. 

18 Apostolic Constitutione, vii, 47 (ed. by F. X. Funk, I, pp. 454 f.). 

14 Cf. A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices (London : Rivington, Percival, 1894), 
pp. 170-1. 

16 The Sahidic text of a tenth -century parchment leaf (Berlin, P. 8099) was edited by 
H. Junker, “Eine sa‘idische Rezension des Engelshymnus’’, Oriens Christianus, 6 (1906), 
pp. 442-6. The Bohairic test is available in two printed editions (the Theotokia 152, and 
the Psalterium 492, both edited by Raphael Tuki) and in a manuscript in the British 
Museum (Or. 428, described by Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 362). For a list of other Bohairic manuscripts of the Psalter that also contain 
the Odes, see Walter Till and Peter Sanz, Eine griechisch-koptische Odenhandschrift 
(Papyrus Copt. Vindob. K 8706) (Rome: Pápstliches Bibelinstitut, 1937) 32 f. This 
fragmentary manuscript, dating from the sixth or seventh century, unfortunately no 
longer contains the text of the Gloria. 
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codex adds “we sing hymns to thee”, a clause that occurs also in the 
text of the Gloria preserved in the Apostolic Constitutions. 

The section beginning “Thou who alone hast immortality” and 
ending “because of our sins" is present neither in codex Alexandrinus 
nor in any other known Greek source. Similar phrases, however, occur 
here and there in a Nestorian Syriac version of the Gloria.1* 

Toward the close of the Gloria, after the clause “For thou alone art 
holy", the Scheide codex adds “thou alone art the highest", a clause 
that occurs in the traditional Byzantine form of the Gloria but is 
absent from codex Alexandrinus. The latter also lacks the words 
"with the Holy Spirit". 

At the conclusion of the Gloria the words “‘in [or, to] the glory of God 
the Father. Amen” are given three times, whereas the textus receptus 
of the Gloria follows the single occurence of the words in codex Alex- 
andrinus. 

On the other hand, at several places the form of the Gloria in codex 
Alexandrinus is more detailed than that in the Scheide codex. Thus, 
after the words “O God, the Father almighty", codex Alexandrinus 
continues with the words “O Lord, only begotten Son”. Furthermore, 
after the words eis óófav 0eoó marpós. auńv, codex Alexandrinus 
continues the 14th Ode with eighteen additional strophes, not present 
in the traditional form of the Gloria. 

The Middle Egyptian version of the Greater Doxology, with which 
the Scheide codex concludes, is a more or less straightforward transla- 
tion of the Greek text that precedes it in the manuscript. It is not, 
however, a slavish rendering, as can be seen in the opening sentence : 
*... his peace upon the earth, his good will among the men". The long 
addition beginning, "Thou who alone hast immortality...” is present 
also in the Coptic version, but with several small differences, namely 
"whom all rulers [plural instead of singular] fear", and “receive our 
prayer from us and our petition". The omission in the Coptic of the 
words, “Thou who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 


16 For example, "... Being who art from eternity. Hidden and incomprehensible 
Nature ... Who dwellest in the excellent light. Whom no son of man hath seen. Nor can 
see ... Receive our request ..." (A. J. Maclean, op. cit. 170 f.). Anton Baumstark attemp- 
ted to show that the Syriac form was the most primitive (‘‘Die Textüberlieferung des 
Hymnus Angelicus", Hundert Jahre A. Marcus und E. Weber Verlag (Bonn : Marcus and 
Weber, 1919], 83-7), an opinion that neither Capelle (“Le texte du Gloria" 454-7) nor 
Botte found acceptable (see Bernard Botte’s revision of Baumstark's Comparative 
Liturgy, Engl. ed. by F. L. Cross [London : Mowbray, 1958] 92, n. 1). 
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us", is probably the result of a transcriptional oversight on the part of 
the scribe. 

In view of the information presented by the Scheide codex, it is 
clear that during the fourth and fifth centuries a somewhat different 
form of the Greater Doxology was current in Egypt from that which we 
had known hitherto from codex Alexandrinus. Students of the liturgy, 
therefore, have the opportunity to reassess the development of the 
text of the Gloria!’ in the context of the theological debates in the 
Egyptian churches. Particularly interesting is the addition of clauses 
extolling God's immortality and his dwelling in inaccessible light, as 
well as the somewhat Gnostic-sounding words, "Thou before whom 
the Alli* trembles and whom it praises, to whom it sings hymns and 
whom it glorifies”. 


1? For a detailed analysis of the form and sequence of the clauses in the traditional 
form of the Gloria in excelsis, see particularly J. A. Jungmann's The Mass of the Roman 
Rite: its Origins and Development, i (New York: Benziger, 1950) 346-59. 

18 For a convenient listing of references to the All in a score of Gnostic texts, see the 
index to Werner Foerster’s Gnosis, vol. ii (Zurich : Artemis, 1971; Engl. trans., Oxford : 
Clarendon, 1974). 


ADDENDUM 


Page [301] 
An edition of the manuscript is being prepared by Hans-Martin Schenke. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE TEXT OF MATTHEW 1.16 


In view of Professor Wikgren's well-known interest and competence 
in textual criticism as well as in the history of early Christian thought, 
it seemed not inappropriate in a contribution to a Festschrift in his 
honor to consider three patristic witnesses which have been thought to 
support an aberrant form of the text of Mt. 1.16. The most important 
of these is the Greek Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila; the other two 
are relatively late Syriac and Arabic witnesses. 


I 


At the beginning of the twentieth century F.C. Conybeare argued 
on the basis of evidence derived from a newly edited patristic document, 
the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila,' that the original text of Mt. 1.16 
in all probability read, “and Jacob begot Joseph, and Joseph begot 
Jesus who is called Christ".? His argument persuaded P.W. Schmiedel 3 
as well as Hermann von Soden, who printed in his edition of the New 
Testament (1913) as the text of Mt. 1.16, "Iwond 96, à éuvqores0s 
vapÜévos Mapidp, éyévvqaev 'Inaoüv tov Aeyopevov Xprorov. In the 
same year, James Moffatt gave wide currency to this reading inasmuch 
as he adopted von Soden's edition of the Greek New Testament as 
the basis for his modern English translation (1913; revised, 1934). 
Although it is now more than two-thirds of a century since Conybeare 
edited the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, scholars have given the 
document very little attention ;* in fact, no translation of the Dialogue 


1 The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchaeus and of Timothy and Aquila, ed. F.C. 
Conybeare (Oxford, 1898). 

2 F.C. Conybeare, ‘Three Early Doctrinal Modifications of the Text of the Gospels”, 
Hibbert Journal, 1 (1902-03), 96-113 (on Mt. 1.16, see pp. 96-102). 

3 Cf. P.W. Schmiedel,"Mary", Encyclopaedia Biblica (1902), III, cols. 2961f., and 
"Die Geburt Jesu nach Mt. 1.16", Schweizerische theologische Zeitschrift, 31 (1914), 
31 (1914), 69-82; 32 (1915), 16-31. 

4 A. Lukyn Williams devotes a chapter to it in his book, Adversus Judaeos (Cambridge, 
1935), and B.P.W.S. Hunt read a paper on it at the Fourth International Conference 
on Patristic Studies, Oxford, 1963, later published in Studia Patristica, Vol. VIII, 
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appears to have been published in any language. Since Hort's well- 
known dictum, "Knowledge of documents should precede final judg- 
ment of readings", is as applicable to patristic evidence as to manu- 
scripts of the text of the New Testament, it is incumbent upon the 
textual scholar to look into the characteristics and credentials of this 
interesting treatise. 

Conybeare's edition of the Dialogue rests on the basis of one twelfth 
century manuscript (Vatican Codd. Graeci Pii PP. II, no. 47). Since 
in several places the manuscript is undecipherable because of damage, 
it is gratifying that subsequently E.J. Goodspeed identified two other 
copies of the Dialogue, one of the thirteenth-century at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris (Coislin 299) and the other of the fifteenth-century 
at the Escorial (designated Q III.7; catalogue No. 536).1 Goodspeed 
collated the former in its entirety against Conybeare's edition, and 
from the latter supplied several dozen variant readings, with the 
expectation of subsequently publishing its textual evidence complete — 
an expectation that unfortunately was never realized. 

In the two earlier manuscripts the title of the treatise is “A Dialogue 
of a Christian and a Jew, whose names, respectively, were Timothy 
and Aquila, which took place in Alexandria in the days of Cyril, 
the most holy archbishop of Alexandria". The title in the Escorial 
manuscript is simply “A Discussion (’AydiBodAia) of a Christian named 
Timothy with a Hebrew philosopher named Aquila". 

The date of the composition of the Dialogue, though disputed,? 


Part 2, ed. F.L. Cross (Berlin, 1966), pp. 70-75. One would have expected the Dialogue 
would have claimed more attention than it does in Vincent Taylor's T'he Historical 
Evidence for the Virgin Birth (Oxford, 1920), who makes almost casual reference to it 
on pp. 105f. Surprisingly enough J. Gresham Machen, in his otherwise comprehensive 
monograph, The Virgin Birth of Christ, 2nd ed. (New York, 1932), makes no mention 
of the Dialogue at all. 

1 “The Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila : Two Unpublished Manuscripts", Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 24 (1905), 58-78. Conybeare states in his article '"Three Early 
Doctrinal Modifications", p. 101, "Mr. [F.C.] Badham collated for me another copy 
[of the Dialogue] in the Paris library, and Mr. Rendel Harris one at Messina. The Paris 
copy has the same text [of reading a, mentioned below] as the Vatican ; but in the Messina 
MS. this part of the dialogue has been doctored, and not even the Jew is allowed to quote 
any but the textus receptus of Matthew 1.16". 

? According to Williams, op. cit., p. 68, except for the title and the epilogue the bulk 
of the Dialogue (minus several trinitarian references of later date) was composed about 
A.D. 200. According to Edgar Hennecke, however, the hypothesis of an original form 
of the Dialogue that lacked trinitarian references (proposed originally by Conybeare, 
pp. xlvi and liii) is as groundless as is the supposition that both dialogues go back to 
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appears from various internal considerations to fall within the fifth 
century. Not only was Cyril ruling the church of Alexandria from A.D 
412 to 444, but certain telltale doctrinal and textual features point 
to such a period. Thus the statement, “Know therefore, O Jew, that 
the divine Scriptures did not conceal the consubstantiality (r7v 
doovotoTnTa) of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit” (fol. 107r) 
would not have been made before the Council of Nicea in A.D. 325. 
As concerns the stage of development of the New Testament canon, 
the author states that the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, an 
unspecified number of the Catholic Epistles, and fourteen Ejpistles 
of Paul circulated and were regarded as authoritative (fol. 77v). 
Specific reference by name is made to the Testament of Solomon 
(fol. 83r), a late pseudepigraphon which McCown, followed by Preisen- 
danz and Denis, dates in the early part of the third Christian century.! 
The use of Ezek. 44.2 as a proof text of the perpetual virginity of 
Mary (fol. 96v, “For Ezekiel clearly speaks thus : ‘... And the Lord 
said to me, This gate will never be opened, nor will anyone enter or 
leave through it, because the Lord Almighty, he will enter through it, 
and the gate will be sealed forever’ ") became popular in the latter 
part of the fourth century (the text is used thus by Ambrose in the 
West and by Amphilochius, Proclus, and Hesychius of Jerusalem in 
the East). In view of these and other similar features, it appears that 
the Dialogue belongs to the fifth century. 

When one inquires concerning the author's habits of quoting script- 
ural passages, one finds a wide range of degrees of faithfulness. Not 
a few quotations from the Old Testament are so free as to verge on 
the border of paraphrase.? Several times the author weaves together 
passages from the Synoptic Gospels in the manner of Tatian, though 
the Diatessaron itself does not seem to be used. Here and there extra- 
canonical details are incorporated : e.g., the "thirsting" of Jesus at 


& common Grundschrift (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 24 [1899], 567). Harnack likewise 
regarded the supposition of an earlier Vorlage to be erroneous (Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur bts Eusebius, II, Chronologie, 2. Aufl. [Leipzig, 1904];, p. 198, Anm. 4). 

1 Chester C. McCown, T'he Testament of Solomon (Leipzig, 1922), p. 108; Karl Preisen- 
danz, "Salomo", Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie, Suppl., VIII (1956), col. 689; 
Albert-Marie Denis, Introduction aux Pseudépigraphes grecs d Ancien Testament (Leiden, 
1970), p. 67. 

? Compare the passage cited above from Ezek. 44.2; for others passages see G. Kuhn, 
"Untersuchingen über die richtige Textgestalt von Matthaus 1.16", Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, 34 (1923), 362-85, esp. 365f. 
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histemptation (fol. 80v); the waving of ''olive" branches at the triumphal 
entry (fol. 84v); the “shaking of the mountains" and the “shattering” 
of the rocks at the time of the crucifixion (fol. 133v) ; and the extended 
account of the risen saints who, visiting the holy city, relate at length, 
in reply to queries, the work of Christ in breaking the gates of Hades, 
binding Hades (personified), and releasing and raising the saints 
(fol. 133v). 

From the preceding it will have become apparent that the Dialogue 
contains a variety of traditions, some early and some late. The freedom 
of quotation which the author frequently allows himself does not en- 
hance one's confidence in using the document as an altogether reliable 
witness to minute details of textual criticism. This is especially true 
in connection with the three references to Mt. 1.16, no one of which 
agrees with the others. In order to evaluate the significance of the 
quotations, the chief textual evidence for the passage must be set 
forth. This evidence, as is well known, falls into three principal readings: 

(1) The reading rov àvópa Mapids, éé 4s éyevvijóo *Inoots 6 Aeyó- 
pevos Xpıorós ("and Jacob begot Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus who is called Christ") is supported by a wide 
representation of textual families in early Greek, versional, and 
patristic witnes, including p! x B C K L P W most minuscules 
gyrP.h;paloopsa.(bo) geo, 

(2 The reading ó jvmoerevÜeica  zapÜévos Mapiàp  éyévvqaev 
'Inaoóv rov Aeyópevov Xpıoróv (and Jacob begot Joseph, to whom 
being betrothed the virgin Mary bore Jesus, who is called Christ’) is 
supported by Caesarean and several Old Latin witnesses (O f!* 
it@,(b),c.d,(k),.4), Similar to this is the reading of the Curetonian Syriac 
manuscript, “Jacob begot Joseph, hm to whom was betrothed Mary 
the virgin, she who bore Jesus the Christ". The Armenian version con- 
flates (1) and (2) : “Jacob begot Joseph the husband of Mary, to whom 
was betrothed Mary the virgin, from whom was born Jesus who was 
called Christ" . 

(3) The reading of the Sinaitic Syriac manuscript is War saas 
Mom ehiad xui m ham iani awa, avaa) 
wuar ioiai aar) (“Jacob begot Joseph; Joseph, to whom 
was betrothed Mary the virgin, begot Jesus who is called the Christ”). 

Which now of these readings does the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila 
support? The author of the Dialogue, as was mentioned earlier, refers 
to Mt. 1.16 on three occasions, the first time (folio 93r) on the part 
of the Jew and the other two times (folios 93v and 112v) on the part 
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of the Christian. Considered in reverse order, the third reference in 
the Dialogue (form c) is a loose quotation of the commonly received 
text (that is, (1) above), except that prnorevodpevoy stands in place 
of dvópa. It reads 'Iako 8€ éyévvqaev. tov "Iwond rov uvorevodpevov 
Mapiap, é£ Hs éyevvijóy ð Xptords 6 vids roô Beod (“and Jacob 
begot Joseph, who was betrothed to Mary, from whom was born the 
Christ, the Son of God"). 

The second reference to Mt. 1.16 (form b) stands at the close of a 
rapid recapitulation of the genealogy of Jesus; it reads "JaxwB dé rov 
"Iwond, © uvqorevÜcioa Mapia: e£ s eyervnbn "Inooós 6 Aeyopevos 
Xptoros (“and Jacob [begot] Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary, 
from whom was born Jesus who is called Christ”). This again, except 
for pvnorevbetoa, represents essentially the commonly received text. 

In order to appreciate the first reference to Mt. 1.16 in the Dialogue 
(form a), it will be necessary to consider the context. In the preceding 
section the conversation turns to the subject of the incarnation and 
the birth of Jesus. This conversation continues as follows : 


The Jew said, "How was he begotten ? Tell me also his generations". 

The Christian said, “Your own lips have declared that have you read both 
Old and New Covenant, and do you not know this ?” 

The Jew said, “There is indeed a genealogy in the Old [Testament] : and in 
the New there is one in the gospel according to Matthew, and it runs thus : 


"Iako éyévvnoe tov *Iwond, tov dybpa Mapias- é£ fs éyevrijón “Inaots ò Aeyópevos 
Xprords, xai "Iwod eyévvyncer rov '"Inaoóv róy Aeyouevov Xpiordv, nepi oð viv 6 Adyos, 
¢now éyévvqoev ex rijs. Mapias.” 

In this passage the reader is struck by a very curious repetition, 
so that virtually the same statement seems to be made twice. In 
attempting to find an explanation for the repetition, some have suggest- 
ed that the author puts into the mouth of the Jew a double quotation 
of Mt. 1.16, and that each half of the quotation was to be found in 
a Greek manuscript of Matthew.! There is, however, not the slightest 
hint that the author had available two such manuscripts, or that, 
if he had, he would have been interested to reproduce them. 

On the contrary, the repetitive feature of the passage is best account- 
ed for as arising from the effort of the author to represent that the Jew's 
argument grows out of an interpretation which he extracts from the 
closing words of the genealogy itself — words which (in reading (1)) 


1 E.g., Schmiedel in Encyclopaedia Biblica, III, col. 2962. 
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do not in fact exclude the view that Jesus was in a physical sense the 
son of Joseph. The meaning of the passage, therefore, is as follows : 


The Jew said, “[The genealogy in Matthew] runs thus : ‘Jacob begot Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born (éyevj03) Jesus who is called Christ’ ; 
and [so] Joseph begot (éyévvgoev) Jesus who is called Christ, concerning whom 
we are talking — it says he begot [him] of Mary”. 


By way of summary, it can be said that of the three times that 
the Dialogue refers to Mt. 1.16, two of them (namely a and c) essentially 
reproduce the commonly received text (reading (1) above), and one 
(namely b) is a condensation of the same commonly received text. In 
the case of the quotation in (a), the author represents the Jew as extract- 
ing from it à meaning that supports his position by altering the passive 
eyevvýðyņ to the active éyévvgoev. The Dialogue, therefore, offers no 
evidence that its author knew of a copy of the Gospel according to 
Matthew which read “Joseph begot Jesus”. 


II 


Another patristic witness that has been thought to support the 
reading of Mt. 1.16 in the Sinaitic Syriac manuscript (reading (3) above) 
is the twelfth century Jacobite ecclesiastic, Dionysius Barsalibi, 
bishop of Amida. Hermann von Soden, for example, cites in his appa- 
ratus for Mt. 1.16 the name of Barsalibi as an unequivocal attestation 
for reading (3), entirely parallel with that of the Sinaitic Syriac. The 
evidence, however, is far from being so clear-cut, as the following 
account of the principal points will make obvious.! 

In his Commentary on the Gospels Barsalibi discusses at some length 
the syntactical difference between the ways in which the Greek and 
Syriac languages express "from whom" in Mt. 1.16, but both the 
Greek and the Syriac, he declares, explicitly attest that Jesus was 
born of Mary and not from Joseph.? His comment, which follows 
the citation of verse 16, is as follows : “Jacob begat Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, from whom (cassava) was born Jesus who ts called the Messiah. 
But this from whom (masa) — if it had not been supplied with 


1 The following paragraphs concerning Mt. 1.16 are an expanded form of the present 
writer's discussion of the passage in his T'eztual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(London, 1973). 

2 Dionysius bar Salibi, Commentarii in Evangelia, ed. Sedlaóek and Chabot in 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Series Secunda, Tom. CLVIII (Paris, 
1906), p. 46, lines 23ff. (of the Syriac text), and p. 35, lines 30ff. (of the Latin translation). 
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a point [above a] one might suppose that the Messiah was begotten 
of Joseph. But the point above the word 011293 shows that he was 
born of the Virgin and not of Joseph. Furthermore, according to the 
meaning of the Greek text it is not so written,! but Joseph the husband 
(hia ) of Mary from that one (fem. X sm , =) [from] ? whom 
Jesus was born. Thus, if instead of [the letter] yud (,) of [the word] 
hi (ìm) Matthew had written waw (o), one might indeed have sup- 
posed that the Messiah was begotten of Joseph. But inasmuch as he 
wrote 5m [= that one ( fem.) and not am [= that one (masc.)], 
he made it known that he was born of the Virgin and not of Joseph". 
Throughout Barsalibi's comment there is no indication that he knew 
any textual variant in the voice of the verb or in its subject, or, indeed 
in the pronoun. 

The critical point, which von Soden interprets as clear-cut evidence 
supporting the reading of the Sinaitic Syriac, concerns Barsalibi’s 
comment on Mt. 1.18. This reads as follows : $ “Here the manner of 
his [Jesus'] corporeal birth [the evangelist] teaches. When therefore 
you hear [the word] ‘husband’ (res), * do not think that he was 
born according to the law of nature — he who determines the law of 
nature. And when it comes to Joseph més a xaX tlari ine 
and therefore afterwards it says, ‘Now the birth of Jesus the Messiah 
was thus’, that is, not as the rest of men was he born, but a new thing 
is the manner of his birth, and higher than the nature of those who are 
born". The words cited in Syriac can be translated either (a) “it 
says, ‘Who begot the Messiah' ", or (b) “it says that he begot the 
Messiah". According to rendering (a), Barsalibi appears to be quoting 
from some manuscripts or author, not identified here or elsewhere, 
whose text of Mt. 1.16 paralleled the reading of the Sinaitic Syriac. 
On the other hand, according to rendering (5b), Barsalibi is making his 


1 Barsalibi means that the difference in gender in Greek does not depend, as it does 
in Syriac, upon.the presence or absence of a discritical point. 

? Here Barsalibi, as was pointed out by W.P. Armstrong, Jr. in Princeton Theo- 
logical Review, 13 (1915), 466, n. 9, is attempting to reproduce the explicitness of the 
distinction in Greek by the resolution of mas» 4 into its constituent elements and by the 
substitution of the demonstrative pronoun (in which the feminine differs from the 
masculine in radical structure) for the personal suffix of the Syriac preposition, where 
the difference of gender depends upon the presence or absence of the diacritical point. 

3 Ibid., p. 70, lines Off. (of the Syriac text), and p. 53, lines 3ff. (of the Latin trans- 
lation). 

4 'The use here of the word elas, rather than Mind , shows that Barsalibi has 
in mind the Peshitta text of 1.19, which is this respect agrees with syrs against syrc. 
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own summary exposition of Matthew's account of Joseph's relation 
to the Messiah. In either case, however, it is obvious that so far as 
Barsalibi is concerned he intends his quotation (if it be a quotation) 
or his summary exposition to be perfectly in accord with his earlier 
discussion of ver. 16 and his immediately following declaration that 
Jesus’ birth was unique. In other words, it appears that Barsalibi 
fully accepted the Peshitta text of ver. 16 (i.e. the reading (1) above). 


III 


À third witness that has been thought to support the reading of the 
Sinaitic Syriac is one manuscript of the Arabic Diatessaron. Although 
Theodoret, ! corroborated by 'Is& ibn ‘Ali, ? explicitly states that 
Tatian did not utilize the Matthean and Lukan genealogies in his 
Diatessaron, the mediaeval Arabic Diatessaron does contain them 
(ms. A includes the Matthean genealogy after I,81, and the Lukan 
genealogy after IV,29; mss. B and E give them as an appendix after 
the close of the Diatessaron). At Matt. 1.16 ms. a, which dates from 
the twelfth century, reads lL... ce»! mo de) Hug Ag co gia 
— 4-2)» “Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of Mary, who 
[masc]. t her begot Jesus the Messiah". 3 (The other two manuscripts 
employ the correct feminine form, Yr 


That ms. À should in its special reading somehow reflect the text 
of & Greek manuscript of Mt. 1.16 is, as Burkitt declares, * most 
unlikely. On the contrary, it is altogether probable that the use of the 
masculine (JJ! is either a blunder of a careless copyist or the dia- 
lectical usage of the masculine relative for the feminine. 5 If then the 
relative is corrected, who of her will become of whom (fem.), and the 
second instance of the verb Jy will be construed as a passive (was 
born), agreeing throughout with the reading of the Peshitta version. 

There appears to be, therefore, no substantial evidence to add in 


1 Theodoret, Haer. fab. comp. 1.20 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LX X XIII, col. 3724). 

3 Tea ibn *Ali's Syro-Arabio Lexicon in R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, I (Oxford, 
1879), cols. 869f. 

3 A..S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien (Beyrouth, 1935), p. 532. 

4 Op. ci., II, p. 265. 

5 So Marmarji, op. cit., p. 533 note : “Cela doit étre ou bien une faute de copieste, 
ou bien un emploi dialectal. Car, en arabe vulgaire, on dit gal pour le relatif masculin 
el féminin, à la fois”. ” 
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support of the singular reading of the Sinaitic Syriac (reading (3) 
above). 


IV 


What now are the relative merits of the three principal readings? 

The external evidence in support of (1) is extremely good : it is 
read by p! (3rd century) and all known Greek uncial manuscripts 
except O, and by all other manuscripts and versions except the limited 
number that support (2) and (3). Transcriptional probabilities suggest 
that reading (2) arose (perhaps at Caesarea) because the expression 
“the husband of Mary" was thought to be misleading in a genealogical 
context. Lest the hasty reader assume that Jesus was the physical 
son of Mary and her husband Joseph, the text was altered to bring it 
into conformity with ver. 18 where the verb prnorevecGat is used to 
describe the relationship of Mary to Joseph. On the other hand, if 
reading (2) be supposed to be original, it is exceedingly difficult to 
imagine why any scribe would have substituted reading (1) for such 
a clear and unambiguous declaration of the virginity of Mary. 

In conclusion it can be stated that there is no evidence that reading 
(3) ever existed in a Greek manuscript of the First Gospel. It arose 
either as a paraphrase of reading (2) — this was Burkitt's view — or 
as a purely mechanical imitation of the preceeding pattern in the 
genealogy. Since every name in the genealogy up to Joseph is written 
twice in succession, it may be that the scribe of the Sinaitic Syriac 
(or an ancestor of the manuscript) carelessly followed the stereotyped 
pattern of verses 2-15, and in ver. 16, having made the initial mistake 
of repeating the name “Joseph”, went on to produce reading (3). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


A COMPARISON OF THE PALESTINIAN SYRIAC 
LECTIONARY AND THE GREEK GOSPEL LECTIONARY 


IN view of Principal Black's long interest in the Palestinian Syriac 
version, demonstrated by the publication of more than one manu- 
script involving that version,! it will perhaps not be out of place 
in a volume of essays written in his honour to compare the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary and the Greek Gospel Lectionary. 
Prior to about a generation ago such a comparison would scarcely 
have been feasible. Now, however, thanks to the increase in our 
knowledge of the Greek Gospel Lectionary, owing largely to the 
pioneering work in this area sponsored at the University of 
Chicago by Ernest Cadman Colwell? and Allen Wikgren,? it has 
become possible to answer certain questions concerning the Pales- 
tinian Syriac Lectionary which previously were either disputed 
or not even clearly formulated. 

The existence of an ancient vellum codex containing a Church 
Lesson book written in an Aramaic dialect has been known to the 
scholarly world since about the middle of the eighteenth century 
when a full description of it was published by two Maronite 
scholars, the cousins Assemani.* During the next generation a 
Danish scholar, J. G. C. Adler, having examined the manuscript 


! E.g., '' A Palestinian Syriac Palimpsest Leaf of Acts xxi (14-26) '", BJ RL 23 
(1939), 201-14, and A Palestinian Syriac Horologion (Berlin MS. Or. Oct. rorg), 
Cambridge, 1954. 

3 See Ernest Cadman Colwell and Donald W. Riddle, Prolegomena to the Study 
of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, being vol. I of Studies in the Lectionary Text 
of the Greek New Testament, Chicago, 1933. Volume II comprises six separate 
monographs (for a summary of their contents, see Wikgren's article mentioned 
in the next footnote). 

* For a survey of recent research on Greek lectionaries see Allen Wikgren's 
chapter entitled '' Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testa- 
ment ", in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, ed. 
J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thomson, Freiburg, 1963, pp. 96-121, to which 
can now be added the publication of two Princeton dissertations, one by Ray 
Harms on The Matthean Weekday Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary, Chicago, 
1966, and the other by Ronald E. Cocroft, A Study of the Pauline Lessons in the 
Matthean Section of the Greek Lectionary, Salt Lake City, 1968. 

* S. E. Assemani and J. S. Assemani, Bzbliothece Apostolice Vaticane codicum 
manuscriptorum catalogus, Partis Primae, tomus II, Rome, 1758, pp. 70-103. 
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in the Vatican Library, published an extract from the Gospel 
according to Matthew.*5 

It was not, however, until a century after the Assemanis had 
drawn attention to the manuscript that a full and sumptuous 
edition was published by Count Francesco Miniscalchi [rizzo.® 
On the basis of this publication two important investigations were 
made. Theodor Nóldeke prepared a useful treatise concerning 
the peculiar dialect in which it is written,” and Theodor Zahn 
discussed its textual characteristics with reference to its presumed 
historical background.9 On the eve of the discovery of two other 
manuscripts, similar to the Vatican manuscript, there was pub- 
lished posthumously the work of the renowned Orientalist Paul de 
Lagarde, who had made a fresh collation of the document and 
rearranged the text of its pericopes in the order in which it is 
found in the four Gospels.? 

In 1892 Mrs Agnes Smith Lewis came upon another manuscript 
of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary in the Monastery of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, and the following year at the same 
place Rendel Harris found a third. These were published, with 
the one that had been previously edited, by Mrs Lewis and her 
twin sister, Mrs Margaret Dunlop Gibson.!? 

Within a short time numerous investigations of these three 
manuscripts, as well as of several others that preserve portions 
of the text of several books of the Old Testament and of the Acts 
and several epistles of the New Testament, were published." It 
was the lament, however, of more than one investigator of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary that so little information about 
Greek Lectionaries was available. Both Eberhard Nestle !? and 


5 Novi Testamenti versiones Syriace simplex, Philoxiana et Hierosolymitana, 
Copenhagen, 1789, pp. 135-201. 

* Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum ex codice Vaticano Palestino deprompsit, 
edidit, Latine vertit, prolegomenis ac glossario adornavit, 2 vols., Verona, 1861—64. 

7“ Beiträge zur Kenntniss der aramáischen Dialecte ", Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 22 (1868), 443—527. 

5 Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirch- 
licher. Literatur, 1, Erlangen, 1881, pp. 329-50. 

" Bibliothece Syriace, Gottingen, 1892, pp. 258-402. 

19 The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, ve-edited from two Sinai 
Mss. and from P. de Lagarde's edition of the '' Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum ” 
by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, London, 1899. 

11 For a list of these publications up to 1903, with a Scriptural index of the 
text preserved, see Friedrich Schulthess, Lexicom Syropalaestinum, Berlin, 1903, 
pp. vii-xvi. 

11 4 Palestinian Syriac Lectionary containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, 
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F. C. Burkitt !? despaired of solving certain problems concerning 
the Syriac Lectionary until scholars knew more of the structure 
and range of variation in Byzantine church reading books. The 
present investigation, made in the light of recent studies of Greek 
Gospel lectionaries, assembles certain data which may be useful 
as prolegomena to a more extensive study of the structure of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. Before presenting these data, 
however, it will doubtless be useful to summarize certain basic 
information concerning the language of the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary, and concerning the date and nature of the Palestinian 
Syriac version. 

The dates of the three manuscripts of the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary are known from colophons preserved in the documents. 
The Vatican codex was copied A.D. 1030, the other two A.D. 1104 
and A.D. 1118. The three manuscripts, which are usually desig- 
nated, respectively, codices A, B, and C, are noteworthy both for 
their text and their language.!* The only claim of the latter to 
be Syriac rests upon the script in which it is written ; 15 the 
language is properly a western dialect of Aramaic.!® Thus, instead 
of writing the third singular masculine of the imperfect tense with 
the prefix mun, as is customary in Syriac, Palestinian Syriac uses 
the prefix yod,!? agreeing in this respect with the Aramaic of the 
Old Testament, the Targum of Onkelos, and the Jerusalem 
Talmud. Moreover, the third person singular suffix attached to 
plural nouns is commonly written in the Aramaic manner, -ot 
instead of -oh:, characteristic of Syriac, and the status emphaticus 
of masc. plural nouns ends in -aza’ instead of the contracted form 
usual in Syriac, é’. These features relating to accidence agree 
completely with Nóldeke's judgment regarding the vocabulary, 
to the effect that the dialect is much closer to Jewish Palestinian 


Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts, and Epistles, ed. by A. S. Lewis, with Critical Notes 
by Eberhard Nestle (Studia Sina:tica, No. 6), London, 1897, p. Ixxiv ; cf. also 
p. lxiv. 

13 “ Christian Palestinian Literature ”, JTS 2 (1904), 180 f. 

14 For a facsimile of a specimen folio from each manuscript, see W. H. P. 
Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, Boston, 1946, pp. 247 ff. 

15 It resembles the Syriac script known as Estrangela, except that the char- 
acters are much more square in their outline and the dolath is usually without its 
diacritical mark ; the letter pe has two forms for the sounds “ph” and “p”. 

16 Friedrich Schulthess, Grammatik des christlich-paldstinischen Avamdisch, 
Tübingen, 1924, pp. 1 ff. 

!? Nóldeke can find but three examples in the whole lectionary (codex A) 
where the scribe inadvertantly used the nun (op. cit., p. 698, n. 1). 
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Aramaic than to classical Syriac current at Edessa.!? It is a 
concession, therefore, to the strength of traditional nomenclature 
to continue to refer to the document as the Palestinian Syrtac 
Lectionary. 

When the Palestinian Syriac version of the Bible was made is 
a moot question. Nóldeke placed its origin sometime between 
A.D. 300 and 600, preferring an earlier rather than a later date 
within that period.!? Burkitt assigned it to the sixth century.?° 
Lagrange ?! argued that sacred books existed in oral tradition 
among Palestinian Christians during the fourth century, and that 
in the fifth century these took on a literary form. Sometime after 
the beginning of the fifth century seems to be required in the light 
of comments made by St Egeria (Aetheria). During her pilgrim- 
age to Palestine at the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century ?? she found 


in ea provincia pars populi et graece et 
siriste novit, pars etiam alia per se graece, 
aliqua etiam pars tantum siriste, itaque, 
quoniam episcopus, licet siriste nouerit, 
tamen semper graece loquitur et nunquam 
siriste ; itaque ergo stat semper presbyter, 
qui, episcopo graece dicente, siriste inter- 
pretatur, ut omnes audiant, quae exponuntur. 
Lectiones etiam, quaecumque in ecclesia 
leguntur, quia necesse est graece legi, 
semper stat, qui siriste interpretatur 
propter populum, ut semper discant.?? 


In other words, it appears that a Greek-speaking bishop was 
accompanied by a presbyter, who translated the Scripture lessons 
as well as his sermon into Syriac (i.e. Aramaic) so that all could 
understand. This suggests, as Vóóbus points out,?* that the 


15 Ibid., p. 513. For instance, the frequent occurrence of tath (some 600 
times ; cf. Miniscalchi Erizzo's lexicon in of. cit., vol. 2, p. 192, s.v.), often with 
pronominal suffixes, is a clear indication of affinity with the language of the 
Targums. See also Friedrich Schulthess, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

19 Op. cit., p. 525. 20 Of. cit., pp. 174-85. 

21 “ L’Origine de la version syro-palestinienne des évangiles ’’, RB 34 (1925), 
481—504, esp. 497. 

?! The dates are those of Berthold Altaner [and] Alfred Stuiber, Patrologie, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1966, p. 245. 

33 S. Silvia, Peregrinatio, 47.3 (Corpus | Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, 39, p. 99, lines 13-21). 

34 Arthur Vóóbus, Early Versions of the New Testament ; Manuscript Studies, 
Stockholm, 1954, pp. 126 f. 
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Palestinian Syriac version did not exist at that time, but that the 
church provided an official to translate the Greek Scriptures 
orally. 

The vocabulary of the Palestinian Syriac version exhibits 
many Graecisms. Thus, although the other Syriac versions 
commonly represent '[5ycoüs by ye$4', the Palestinian Syriac 
version almost always transcribes it yesás. Even in Mt 16: 18 
this version uses a transliteration of J]érpos rather than the 
Semitic Kepha (as in the Curetonian 25 manuscript and the 
Peshitta), destroying thereby the significance of the play on 
words in the context. Other proper names ?9 that it renders in 
a more or less Graecized form are : 


hana's for “Awas instead of hanan 
yühants for 'lwávvgs instead of ykhanan 
rüba'am for ‘PoBoay instead of v*hab*'am 
y*hüdas for Ioas instead of yehüda' 
sımôn for ivwy instead of $em'ün 


Graecizing went so far even in common words that occasionally 
ordinary Syriac words are abandoned for Greek words in Syriac 
dress. A typical example is the foresaking of kenSa’, the cus- 
tomary word in the Peshitta for ‘ crowd ", and the use of 'oklos 
(plural *oklosé’), which is a transliteration of óxAos. It is super- 
fluous to show in detail how frequently the Palestinian Syriac 
vocabulary reveals traces of the Greek from which it was trans- 
lated ; Schwally lists about sixty words that are transliterated in 
the manner of óyAos.?? 

Not only do individual words reveal their Greek origin, but 
the connected text displays several instances of exceedingly 
mechanical translation. These involve the translation of passages 
in which the Greek text of the Gospels preserves a Semitic word or 
phrase with an appended Greek translation. For instance, in the 


25 The Sinaitic Syriac is not extant here. 

26 Unfortunately neither Schwen nor Burkitt includes evidence from the 
Palestinian Syriac version in their investigations concerning Syriac proper names 
(Paul Schwen, ‘‘ Die syrische Wiedergabe der neutestamentlichen Eigennamen "', 
ZATW 31 [1911], 267-303 ; and F. C. Burkitt, The Syriac Forms of New Testa- 
ment Proper Names [Proceedings of the British Academy, 5 ; London, 1912)}). 

27 Friedrich Schwally, Idioticon des christlich paldstinischen Aramaeisch, 
Giessen, 1893, “ Die griechischen und lateinischen Lehnwórter ", pp. 103-13. 
On the presence of Greek words in Syriac, see Anton Schall, Studien über Fremd- 
wórter in Syrischen, Darmstadt, 1960, and S. P. Brock, '' Greek Words in the 
Syriac Gospels (Vet and Pe) ", Muséon 80 (1967), 389-426. 
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Marcan narrative of the deaf and dumb man, the Greek text has 
retained the Aramaic word that Jesus used, adding its meaning 
in Greek.?? Here the Palestinian Syriac, oddly enough, renders 
the entire text : “ And he said to him, ' Be thou opened ’, which 
is, ' Be thou opened ' ''.?? 

The cry from the cross as Matthew reports it (Mt 27 : 46) is 
found twice in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary ; 3° in all three 
codices the second instance involves the curious pleonasm : “ ' My 
God, my God (Eli, Eli), why hast thou forsaken me ? ' which is 
‘My God, my God (’Elohi, 'Élohi)?! why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ ” 

The first chapter of John provides three more examples of 
mechanical literalism. It is thought necessary to interpret the 
Semitic word “‘ rabbi " (1 : 38), the title '' Messiah ” (1 : 41 (42)), 
and the name “Cephas” (1: 42 (43)). The last mentioned 
passage presents a strange conglomeration: ''And the Lord 
Jesus looked on him and said, ' Thou art Simon the son of Jona ; 
thou shalt be called Kepha, which is being interpreted, Petros.’ ’’ 

In the light of the foregoing data concerning aspects of the 
nature of the Palestinian Syriac version, we may now turn our 
attention to a comparison of the Greek and Syriac lectionary 
systems. The first thing that one observes is their striking 
similarity. The section known as the synaxarion contains 
lessons from the Gospels for every day of the week during the 
first seven weeks beginning with Easter. After Pentecost it 
presents only the Saturday and Sunday lessons for the rest of the 
year, except during Holy Week, when it is complete (with two 
or three slight exceptions). The synaxarion closes with the eleven 
Gospels of the Resurrection. Not only is the order of the lessons 
exactly like that of most Greek lectionaries, but the choice and 
extent of the Scripture lessons in the synaxarion are, with a few 
slight variations not greater than those found among Greek 
lectionaries themselves, identical in the two systems. 

28 Mk 7 : 34 E$$afa [="etpttah], 9 éorw, AtavoixOnte. 

29 The Sinaitic Syriac (Curetonian hzat), Peshitta, and Arabic Diatessaron 
omit the explanatory phrase; the Harclean retains it. 

39 On pp. 203 f. and 212 of Lewis and Gibson's edition; the edition of de 
Lagarde is defective in omitting to mention the second instance of the passage. 

31 The form 'Elohi reflects the tradition embodied in Mk 15 : 34. 

33 In order to simplify the presentation, the oldest of the three Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary manuscripts, codex A from A.D. 1030, has been chosen for 


comparison with the data in Colwell and Riddle's Prolegomena. Occasional 
divergences in codices B and C will be cited below. 
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The menologia of Greek lectionaries are notoriously diverse.?? 
In view of such differences, it would not be surprising if the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary should be found to disagree 
radically in the choice of saints who are to be honoured as well as 
in the choice of lessons which are to be read. It is remarkable, 
however, that 80 per cent of the number of saints commemorated 
in the Palestinian Syriac menologion find parallels in one or more 
of the four Greek lectionaries collated in Colwell and Riddle’s 
Prolegomena. Furthermore, when the Syriac lectionary is com- 
pared with data from Greek lectionaries in C. R. Gregory’s 
Textkrihk des Neuen Testamentes, still further parallels are 
disclosed. In other words, although the Palestinian Syriac 
menologion does not agree with any one Greek menologion, it does 
not deviate to a greater extent from the collective testimony of 
Greek menologia than do individual Greek lectionaries themselves. 

The correspondence between the Palestinian Syriac and Greek 
lectionaries in the choice and extent of the several lessons is 
particularly noteworthy inasmuch as both the earlier and the 
later Syriac lectionary systems present very considerable di- 
vergences from this one. The earlier system is remarkable for the 
exceedingly long lessons assigned to be read.?5 The later system 
was constructed on principles other than those now under con- 
sideration, and agrees with the Greek only on the occasion of 
such high festivals as hardly admitted a choice in their selection.?* 

The coincidence in the selection, extent, and order of the 
lessons and the saints commemorated is paralleled by the general 
coincidence in the choice of opening formulas. The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary makes use of all six varieties of incipit which 
are found in Greek lectionaries.?? Of the 166 pericopes of the 


33 Colwell remarks, ‘‘ The devices of rhetoric are not sufficient for the task 
of emphasizing the extent, the bewildering extent, of these divergences in textual 
quality ” (Prolegomena, p. 15). 

34 Of 245 lections commemorating saints which are found in the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary, all but 48 can be paralleled in Colwell and Riddle ; and of the 
48, eleven more can be paralleled in Gregory. 

35 Cf. F. C. Burkitt, The Early Syriac Lectionary System, London, 1923, p. 21. 

3* F. H. Scrivener, '' Lectionaries ", Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, 1880, 2, p. 959; cf. A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily 
Offices, London, 1894, pp. 264-90. For a list of liturgical manuscripts used by 
Melchites in the Syrio-Byzantine period (the tenth to seventeenth centuries), 
see Cyrille Charon, '' Le Rite byzantine et la liturgie chrysostomienne dans les 
patriarcates melchites (Alexandrie-Antioch-Jerusalem) ", in Chrysostomtka ; 
studi e ricerche intorno a S. Giovanni Crisostomo . . ., Rome, 1908, pp. 506-16. 

3? For the six Greek incipits, see Colwell and Riddle, Prolegomena, p. 84. 
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Syriac synaxarion in codex A, 89 pericopes open with the formula, 
“ At that time " or “ And at that time ”.38 Greek lectionaries 
also prefer the incipit rô xap éxelvw. The other opening 
formulas occur in the Syriac synaxarion less frequently (as also 
is true concerning Greek lectionaries) : “ The Lord said to his 
disciples " occurs 16 times; “ The Lord said to the Jews who 
came to him” occurs once; “ The Lord said to the Jews who 
believed on him ", twice; “ The Lord said ", 23 times; “ The 
Lord spoke this parable ", ten times. The total number of 
agreements with the usage exhibited by what may be called the 
standard Greek lectionary is 141, or about 85 per cent of the 
entire number of incipits in the synaxarion. In view of the 
existence of a certain amount of variation in the choice of incipit 
among Greek lectionaries, the coincidence of so many opening 
formulas in the Syriac with the prevailing usage in the Greek 
system is noteworthy. 

There is here, however, a difference between the Syriac and 
the Greek lectionaries. In the former the incipits are joined to 
the pericopes in a much more mechanical way than is customary 
in the latter. Greek lectionaries introduce minor modifications 
in whatever expressions of time happen to occur in the opening 
sentence of the lesson. But in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary 
the incipits are prefixed to the pericope with no attempt at 
smoothing the sense. Naturally the result is sometimes un- 
satisfactory ; one finds, for example, such gaucheries as “ And 


at that time ; moreover on the last day of the feast . . .", “ The 
Lord spoke to his disciples; the Lord spoke this parable. . .", 
“ And at that time; and on the next day he stood . . .”, " At 


that time ; and after this he walked... ."' 

If one asks how the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary was pro- 
duced, three possibilities can be suggested, depending upon 
whether it was made directly from a Greek base or a Syriac 
base. If it was made from a Greek base, (1) it may have been 
translated directly from a Greek lectionary, or (2) the pericopes 
may have been translated from a copy or copies of the con- 


3* In true Semitic style many instances of this incipit begin with “and ”, a 
feature which Miniscalchi Erizzo frequently overlooks in his Latin translation. 
It may be mentioned also that in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary the incipit 
“ And at that time ” is a curious hybrid of one Syriac word and one Greek word, 
w*baiteh kairósá'. In other Syriac lectionaries the same incipit is regularly 
expressed with Syriac words throughout, b*hau dên sabna’ (cf. Adler, op. cit., p. 147, 
n. 6). 
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secutive text of the Greek Gospels and these excerpts then 
arranged in accord with the structure of the Greek lectionary. 
If it was made from a Syriac base, (3) the pericopes were ex- 
cerpted from one or more copies of a continuous text of the 
Palestinian Syriac version,?? marked by severe Greek literalism, 
and then arranged in accord with the structure of the Greek 
lectionary. In evaluating these possibilities quite opposite 
opinions have been expressed. According to Gwilliam, “ There 
is no proof that Syro-Palestinian Lectionaries are translations 
from Greek Lectionaries ; and it may be regarded as certain that 
they were preceded by complete copies of the Gospel, the Acts, 
and the Pauline Epistles, and of part, if not the whole of the Old 
Testament ".*^ On the other hand, Nestle took the opposite 
view concerning both the portions preserved in the Old Testament 
Syriac Lectionary as well those in the Gospel Lectionary : '' The 
Syriac text was not excerpted from a complete Syriac Bible 
Version, but each lesson was translated by itself out of the Greek 
[of the Septuagint and the New Testament])." € 

Nestle's judgment was based upon his finding several textual 
variations between two lessons involving the same Scriptural 
passage. Following Nestle's methodology, the present writer 
made a comparison of 195 verses that occur in duplicate (or 
triplicate) passages in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary ; as a 
result a total of 151 textual variations was disclosed. Many of 
these are merely orthographic, involving simply the presence or 
absence of matres lectionis, but almost go variations involve changes 
in word order, syntax, and vocabulary. The following are several 
typical examples : 

(1) At the opening of pericope no. [cc] *? Jn 8: 1 in codex A 
reads '*«/à yesús “la” turd’ d¢zaytaia’; at the conclusion of pericope 
no. XLVIII, this same verse in the same manuscript * reads 
mara’ yess di szal leh letürá' dezayta'. 


** That a continuous text of the Gospels in Palestinian Syriac once existed 
is proved by the preservation of several fragmentary remains ; see F. C. Burkitt, 
JTS 2 (1900—01), 179 f. 

40 The Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures ; Five More Fragments ... 
ed. by G. H. Gwilliam (Anecdota Oxonsensia, I, 5), Oxford, 1893, p. xix. The same 
opinion is expressed by Rubens Duval in La littérature syriaque, 3rd ed., Paris, 
1907, p. 47. | 

1*4 Palestinian Syriac Lectionary containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts, and Epistles, ed. by Agnes Smith Lewis, with Critical 
Notes by Eberhard Nestle (Studia Sinaitica, No. 6), London, 1897, p. lxxi; cf. 
p. xvii. * Lewis and Gibson's ed., p. 242. 43 Ibid., p. 59. 
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(2 In Jn 12:41 the verb elev is translated by mar in 
pericope no. XXXIX (attested by all three manuscripts) 44 but by 
mallel in pericope no. CXLV (attested by all three manuscripts).*5 

(3) In pericopes no. XXXVIII and no. XxxIx,*® at Jn 12: 18, 
30, 38, 39, the three manuscripts are unanimous in utilizing the 
preposition lig¢lal ("lig(e)lal), while in pericope no. cxrv *" all 
manuscripts concur in using /¢barél to translate the same words 
in the same verses of John. 

(4) In Jn 12:34 the first occurrence of 6 vids toô davOpwrou 
is rendered in pericope no. XXXVIII by baréh d¢gabra’ in all three 
manuscripts.*? In no. CxLv,*® however, two of the three manu- 
scripts (A and C) employ the parallel phrase bareh d¢bar naga’. 

One must beware against reading more significance into this 
kind of evidence than it can legitimately bear. Without raising 
the question at this stage concerning the nature of the source 
(whether it was a continuous Gospel text or a lectionary text), 
perhaps the most that can fairly be deduced is that the translator 
happened to choose for separate pericopes involving the same 
Scriptural passage equivalent but not identical Syriac phrases to 
render what appears to have been the same Greek text. 

If one now passes from a consideration of variant renderings 
(what Vogels called Übersetzungsfarbe) to an examination of 
textually important variant readings among the duplicated 
pericopes in the Syriac Lectionary, the range of the evidence is 
considerably broadened. First, however, it will be appropriate to 
ask where Codex A found the text of Jn 8 : 1-11, a passage which 
is assigned to be read on St Pelagia's day, October 8th.59 Not 
only do the Old Syriac texts (represented in the Diatessaron, the 
Sinaitic Syriac, and the Curetonian Syriac), but even the manu- 
scripts of the Peshitta 5! betray no knowledge of the passage. 
Since only four other Syriac manuscripts are known to have the 
passage,9 codex A of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary in all 

** Ibid., p. 49. 45 Ibid., p. 169. 46 Ibid., pp. 47-49. 

«7 Ibid., pp. 167-69. ** Ibid., p. 48. ** Ibid., p. 168. 

$9 Cf. A. P. Wikgren, ‘‘ The Lectionary Text of the Pericope, John 8: 1-11 ”, 
JBL 53 (1934), 188-98. The pericope was always read on some saint's day in the 
menologion and never on the feast of Pentecost, when the liturgy of the synaxarion 
presents Jn 7:37-52 and 8:11, omitting the intervening verses (F. H. A. 
Scrivener, 4 Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, London, 
*1894, I, p. 81, n. 1). 

9" P. E. Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam, edd., Tetraeuangelium sanctum juxta 
simplicem Syrorum versionem . . ., Oxford, 1901, p. 526 note. 


53 In only one of these four Syriac manuscripts (codex Barsalibai) is the 
pericope exhibited in loco as part of the Gospel; in the others it stands apart 
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probability derived it, not from a Syriac source, but from a 
Greek source. The Greek source may well have been a Greek 
lectionary, for on October 8th most menologia commemorate St 
Pelagia with the text of Jn 8 : 1-11 (sometimes 8 : 3-11). 

In view of the circumstance that a Greek lectionary, in present- 
ing the same Gospel passage in two (or more) sections of the 
lectionary, will occassionally exhibit textual variations between 
the lections, the following examples in the Syriac Lectionary are 
instructive. 

(r) In Jn 12: 42 (41) the reading ‘al d¢tebéh in all three manu- 
scripts of pericope no. XXXIX $ presupposes the ordinary Greek 
text mepi ajroó, but in pericope no. CXLV 5* all three manuscripts 
present the reading ‘al d¢tebéh demárá' yesás, which presupposes 
rept "InaoQ, 55 

(2 Mt 22: 15 in pericope no. CXLIII 586 reads ‘alau(z) trans- 
lating xar aùroô of C? 4 O Z 33 118 209 Copt? Arm Geo Origen 
(bis), while the same verse in pericope no. LXXVII 5? reads ‘al yesás 
(codices A and B ; codex C omits yesás, but nevertheless does not 
attach a suffix to 'a/), translating xarà roô 'Imooó of C? M 477 
1093 I279 1473 1515 1579 and four Greek lectionaries, which 
begin a lesson at this verse. 

(3) Jn 1 : 34 in pericope no. crxxxri 58 concludes with bdréh 
deláhá' in accord with most Greek manuscripts, but pericope no. 
11 5? reads (with minor variations among the three manuscripts) 
báreh d¢lahd’ bahiréh, partly in accord with x* 77 218 Old Lat Old 
Syr (sin. et cur.). 

(4) Perhaps item no. 2 in the former list should be reckoned 
likewise among Syriac readings that presuppose different Greek 
readings. There is at least one Greek lectionary, cited by Colwell 
in Prolegomena,9? which at Jn 12: 41 in the lection for the fourth 


from any context. For a learned account not only of the four documents, but 
also of how the passage got into Brian Walton's Polyglott and thence into modern 
editions, see John Gwynn, '' On a Syriac MS. belonging to the collection of 
Archbishop Ussher ”, no. VIII of The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. 27, Polite Literature and Antiquities, Dublin, 1886, pp. 269-316, esp. 288-92. 
Cf. also E. Nestle, '' Syriac Versions ", HDB, 4, p. 649b. 

83 Lewis and Gibson's ed., p. 49. 

54 Ibid., p. 169. 

55 The phrase mara’ yess is used idiomatically for 'Iyeoós and does not 
necessarily presuppose [6] «vpios 'Inooós. For a discussion of this passage, 
as well as the following two passages, see Theodor Zahn, of. cit., pp. 340 f. 

5* Lewis and Gibson's ed., p. 156. 

87 Ibid., p. 87. 5* Ibid., p. 226. 5* Ibid., p. 4. 

e0 Lectionary no. 1642. 
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day of the sixth week after Easter reads éAdAgeev, but which in 
the same passage for the morning service on the fourth day of 
Holy Week reads the usual efzev. 

Whether or not this last item is admitted to contribute to the 
argument, the other items offer textual phenomena that find their 
readiest explanation in the supposition that the Palestinian Syriac 
lectionary was translated from a Greek lectionary which presented 
the same passage in slightly different textual forms in different 
lections. 

At this point, however, one must candidly call attention to 
evidence that seems to run counter to the hypothesis of direct 
translation from a Greek lectionary. There is no Greek lectionary 
known to the present writer which exhibits such clumsy sutures 
of incipit with the opening of the pericope as are present in the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (see p. 216 above). Does the abrupt 
and occassionally nonsensical joining of incipit to the text without 
modifying the opening sentence to accommodate the formula 
indicate a rather mechanical process of fitting into the framework 
of a Greek lectionary the several pericopes extracted from a con- 
tinuous Palestinian Syriac version already in existence ? 

Likewise, the differences among the Palestinian Syriac lection- 
aries themselves present further complications. Since it is not 
likely that each of them was translated from a separate Greek 
lectionary (the many similarities in text among the three forbid 
such an assumption), an alternative theory seems to be preferable, 
namely that an original Palestinian Syriac text—whether derived 
from a Greek lectionary or from a continuous Greek text—was 
subsequently modified both in text and (to some extent) in 
lectionary framework.9! 

In conclusion, it will have been seen that more than one per- 
plexing problem connected with the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary 
still remains to be solved. At the same time, however, the material 
presented above reinforces the view, previously held by several 
scholars on less secure grounds, that the structure of the Palestin- 
ian Syriac Lectionary was derived throughout from a typical 
Greek Gospel lectionary. 

*1 Besides the slight differences among the three codices edited by Lewis and 
Gibson, attention should be directed also to a fragment in the British Museum of 
a Palestinian Syriac lectionary which, according to Land, differs slightly from 


the Vatican codex ; cf. J. P. N. Land, Analecta Syriaca, 4, Otia Syriaca, Leiden, 
1875, pp. 202-4 ; cf. also Zahn, of. cit., pp. 341 f. 
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Page [209] 
The two Assemani scholars were not cousins; Stephen Evodius Assemani was 
a nephew of Joseph Simonius Assemani. 


Page [210] 

For further information about manuscripts and editions of the Palestinian 
Syriac Version, see now Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament, 
their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford, 1977), pp. 78-80. 


Page [220] 

Fragments of relatively early manuscripts of a continuous Gospel text in the 
Palestinian Syriac version can be found in J.P.N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv, 
pp. 134 f. (Matt. 26:48 f.), A. S. Lewis, Codex Climaci Rescriptus, p. 42 (Matt. 
21:23 f.), and Friedrich Schulthess, Christlich-Paldstinische Fragmente, pp. 
SOf. (John 11:31f.). According to S. P. Brock (Journal of Semitic Studies, x 
[1970], p. 269), ‘‘all these clearly represent basically the same translation as that 
to be found in the three late lectionaries, and where differences do occur these 
should be attributed to revision made on the basis of Greek manuscripts. The 
nature and extent of this revision is something that requires proper identifica- 
tion.” 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE ENDING OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MARK IN ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS 


Previously published statements concerning the ending of the 
Gospel According to Mark in Ethiopic manuscripts are inadequate, 
confused, and contradictory. If one begins by consulting Tischen- 
dorfs monumental eighth edition of the Greek New Testament 
(1869—1872), he is told that two manuscripts of the Ethiopic version, 
designated aeth™ ef*, lack Mark 16:9-20 and replace the passage 
with the following (commonly called the shorter ending of Mark): 
Et quum perfecissent dicere omnia quae praecepit Petro et suis, et postquam 
apparuisset iis dominus Iesus ab ortu solis usque ad occasum, dimisit eos ut 
praedicarent evangelium sanctum, quod non corrumpitur, in salutem aeternam. 

If one asks, however, what and where these two Ethiopic witnesses 
are, he finds no ready answer. When he consults Tischendorf's list 
of sigla in the preface to the edition, he discovers that aeth™ et* are 
not included. Turning to Caspar René Gregory's volume of Prole- 
gomena to ‘Tischendorf’s eighth edition, he is disappointed once 
again, for this thesaurus of information is also silent concerning the 
identity of the two manuscripts. Eventually, however, if one is fortu- 
nate enough to look into Samuel Prideaux Tregelles’s Greek New 
Testament, Part I (London, 1857), he will discover that Tischendorf 
undoubtedly derived his information concerning the two Ethiopic 
manuscripts (with the Latin rendering of the shorter ending) from 
this earlier edition, but then neglected to supply even the meager 
information given by Tregelles concerning the manuscripts. In the 
Introduction to his edition Tregelles states that a few notes which 
Thomas Pell Platt made while collating manuscripts for his edition 
of the Ethiopic New Testament (London, 1827-1830) had been 
placed in his hands, and that *'aeth"' followed by a letter or a num- 
ber refers to individual manuscripts collated by Platt.! Platt's edi- 
tion, however, includes no reference to variant readings, nor does it 
provide the text of the shorter ending, and therefore the evidence 
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cited first by Tregelles and subsequently taken over by Tischendorf 
cannot be checked. 

In 1881, F. J. A. Hort stated, on the authority of a certain 
Dr. Wright, that the shorter ending Ilávra 6€...awrnplas is 
found “‘in at least several ZEthiopic MSS continuously with v. 8, 
and followed continuously by vv. 9-20, without note or mark of 
any kind."? Which manuscripts they are, however, and more pre- 
cise information as to their number are questions to which no answer 
is provided. 

In 1889 William Sanday, on the basis of collations of twelve 
Ethiopic manuscripts made by D. S. Margoliouth and edited by 
A. C. Headlam, stated? that three Ethiopic manuscripts in the 
British Museum (namely codd. Add. 16,190, Or. 509, 513) omit 
the longer ending (Mark 16:9-20), and that seven other manuscripts 
(namely Or. 510, 511, 512, 514, 516, 517, 518) conclude the Gospel 
of Mark with the words: et omne quod imperavit Petro et iis qui ejus 
erant perfecte narravit et posthac apparuit 11s dominus Jesus ab ortu solis ad 
occasum et misit eos praedicatum evangelium sacrum incorruptibile ad salutem 
aeternam. Amen. Amen. Here for the first time reference is made to 
specific Ethiopic manuscripts that can be identified and checked. 
When the present writer made such a check, however, it turned 
out that the three manuscripts which are said to omit verses 9-20 
in reality contain the passage. Furthermore, an examination of the 
seven manuscripts disclosed that, instead of replacing the longer 
ending with the shorter ending, these witnesses actually contain 
both the shorter and the longer ending. So confused — and con- 
fusing — are the data supplied by Sanday that a subsequent scholar, 
investigating the endings of Mark's Gospel, inferred from an anal- 
ysis of Sanday's complete list of the twelve manuscripts that only 
one (namely Or. 507) contains the longer ending — whereas (as 
was just stated) seven of the manuscripts present the longer ending 
(after the shorter ending). 

Although during the years several scholars? have drawn attention 
to the contradiction between the statements of Hort and of Sanday, 
nothing has been done to ascertain the true state of the evidence. In 
fact, in the most comprehensive apparatus criticus ever to be assembled 
for Mark's Gospel, that drawn up by S. C. E. Legg and published 
at Oxford in 1935, the reader is still told that three Ethiopic manu- 
scripts omit 16:9-20. Although Legg provides no information as to 
the identity of the three manuscripts, the fact that he prints the same 
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Latin rendering of the shorter ending as that found in Sanday's 
apparatus of 1889, suggests clearly enough the origin of the (mis)- 
information. 

In order to make a beginning of ascertaining more fully and more 
accurately the evidence for the ending(s) of the Gospel According 
to Mark in Ethiopic, the present writer combed through catalogues 
of collections of Ethiopic manuscripts located in many libraries and 
museums of Europe and America, and also wrote to curators of 
uncatalogued collections inquiring about the presence of Ethiopic 
manuscripts of the Gospel According to Mark. In a few cases it was 
possible to examine the manuscripts themselves; in most cases 
arrangements were made to secure photographic reproductions of 
those folios that, according to information given in the catalogues, 
contain the ending of Mark's Gospel. Thanks are due to Dr. Donald 
Davies, formerly of Lincoln University, who very kindly put at my 
disposal photographs of the ending of Mark's Gospel in fifteen 
manuscripts that he had examined in 1968-1969 at various monas- 
teries and libraries in Ethiopia. I must also express my gratitude to 
Father Gebre Medhim Yohannes, a student from Addis Ababa at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, for valuable assistance in inter- 
preting several lexical forms and syntactical constructions in the 
shorter ending. 

In what follows one will find first a list of sixty-five manuscripts, 
belonging to about thirty different collections, arranged alpha- 
betically by country in which they are located. For all of them 
except nos. 51, 60, and 64, photographs, photostats, or microfilms 
of the ending of Mark's Gospel are on deposit in the Theological 
Seminary Library, Princeton, New Jersey. Information concerning 
dates, either approximate or precise, is given on the authority of 
the scholar (usually the cataloguer of the collection) whose name, 
within parentheses, follows the date. In order to facilitate consulta- 
tion of the fuller descriptive accounts of the manuscripts, an alpha- 
betic listing of catalogues is also provided. In the case of a few 
manuscripts (notably those photographed in Ethiopia) no library 
or shelf number is assigned; according to Davies they are identified 
by the priests or the curators in charge as the oldest copy or copies 
in the several collections. After the lists of manuscripts and cata- 
logues are brief comments on several of the more noteworthy manu- 
scripts. These comments are followed by the Ethiopic text of the 
shorter ending; this is given in the form that is common to the two 
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oldest Ethiopic manuscripts of Mark which present the shorter 
ending (nos. 6 and 23 below). The apparatus and the English 
translation are keyed to the Ethiopic text by superscript roman 
letters. In the apparatus significant variant readings are provided 
with an English rendering, but variants that involve only ortho- 
graphic details (such as the interchange of guttural letters) are cited 
without an English rendering. 


LIST OF ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS 
CONTAINING THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 


AUSTRIA 


1-2 Vienna, Österreichische N ationalbibliothek, MS. Aeth. 10; xviii cent. 
(Rhodokanakis); photograph. 

2 - Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS. Aeth. 25; xviii cent. 
(Rhodokanakis); photograph. 


ETHIOPIA 


3 = Abba Garima, east of Adowa, MS. 1; ca. a.p. 1000 (Davies); photograph. 
4 = Abba Garima, east of Adowa, MS. 2; xi-xii cent. (Davies); photograph. 

5 = Abba Garima, east of Adowa, MS..3; xi-xii cent. (Davies); photograph. 

6 = Addis Ababa, National Library; a.D. 1343 (Davies); photograph. 


7 2 Asmara; A.D. 1468 (Davies, who writes '*copied by David Buxton in 1947 


at Maryam (?) near Asmara’’); photograph. 

8 = Daga Estefanos, Lake Tana; a.p. 1550 (Davies); photograph. 

9 = Debra Bizen, east of Asmara; A.D. 1473 (Davies); photograph. 
10 = Debra Damo, northwest of Adigrat; a.p. 1429 (Davies); photograph. 
11 =Debra Maryam, Lake Tana; xiv-xv cent. (Davies); photograph. 
12 =Haik, Lake Haik; a.D. 1494 (Davies); photograph. 

13 =Kebran, Lake Tana; a.p. 1429 (Davies); photograph. 

14 =Lalibela-Ashetin; a.D. 1468 (Davies); photograph. 

15 =Lalibela-Emmanuel; A.D. 1429 (Davies); photograph. 

16 =Lalibela-Medhani Alem; a.p. 1429 (Davies); photograph. 
17 =Ura Kidani Miheret; xvi cent. (Davies); photograph. 


FRANCE 


18 = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, d'Abbadie MS. Éthiop. 2; xviii cent. (Conti 


Rossini); microfilm. 


19 — Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, d’Abbadie MS. Éthiop. 47; xviii cent. (Conti 


Rossini); microfilm. 


20 = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, d'Abbadie MS. Éthiop. 82; xix cent. (Conti 


Rossini); microfilm. 


21 = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, d'Abbadie MS. Éthiop. 95; xix cent. (Conti 


Rossini); microfilm. 


22 = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, d'Abbadie MS. Éthiop. 112; xix cent. (Conti 


Rossini); microfilm. 
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23- Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 32; xiii cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

24 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 33; xvii cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

25 =Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 34; xviii cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

26 = Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 35; xv cent. (Zotenberg); micro- 
film 


27 — Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 36; xviii cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

28 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 37; xix cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

29 —Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 38; xvii cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 

30 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, MS. Éthiop. 39; xvi cent. (Zotenberg); 
microfilm. 


GERMANY 


31 2 Munich, K. Hof- and Staatsbibliothek, kön. Aeth. 25; (date unknown); 
microfilm. 

32 =Miinster/Westf., Institute für neutestamentliche Textforschung; without 
shelf-mark; (date unknown); photograph. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


33 2 Cambridge, University Library, MS. Add. 1165; xvi cent. (Ullendorff and 
Wright); microfilm. 

34 - Cambridge, University Library, MS. Or. 1802; xviii cent. (Ullendorff 
and Wright); microfilm. 

35 = Edinburgh, National Library of Scotland, MS. 1894; “no later than end 
of fourteenth century" (Laing);? microfilm. 

36 = London, British Museum, MS. Add. 16,190; xviii cent. (Dillmann); micro- 
film. 

37 2 London, British Museum, MS. Or. 481; latter half of xvii cent. (Wright); 
microfilm. 

38 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 507; xv cent. (Wright); photograph. 

39 2 London, British Museum, MS. Or. 508; latter part of xvii cent. (Wright); 
microfilm. 

40 London, British Museum, MS. Or. 509; xviii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

= London, British Museum, MS. Or. 510; “Dated a.D. 1664-1665, but appar- 

ently written a.D. 1667-1668" (Wright); microfilm. 

42 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 511; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

43 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 512; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

44 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 513; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

45 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 514; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

46 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 515; a.D. 1675-1676 (Wright); micro- 
film. 

47 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 516; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

48 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 517; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

49 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 518; a.D. 1655 (Wright); microfilm. 

50 = London, British Museum, MS. Or. 519; xvii cent. (Wright); microfilm. 

51 2 London, Library of British and Foreign Bible Society, MS. VI (formerly 
MS. A); (date unknown); consulted May, 1970. 

52 = Manchester, John Rylands Library, MS. Eth. 27; xviii cent. “from the 
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royal scriptorium at Gondar" (Frank Taylor, Keeper of Manuscripts, letter 
dated 5 May 1970); microfilm. 

53 » Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bruce 76 (olim X); xviii cent. (Dillmann); 
microfilm. 

54 - Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bruce 78 (olim XII); xviii cent. (Dillmann); 
photostat. 

55 2 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Aeth. c.1; “probably end of the 15th cen- 
tury” (Ullendorff); photograph. 

56 = Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Aeth. c.2; xv cent. (Ullendorff); photograph. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 


57 = Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, MS. 911; xix cent. (Cerulli); microfilm. 
58 z Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, MS. 912; xviii cent. (Cerulli); microfilm. 


ITALY 


59 2 Vatican City, Library, MS. Eth. 4; xix cent. (Grébaut and Tisserant); 
microfilm. 

60 2 Vatican City, Library, MS. Eth. 25; xv cent. (Grébaut and Tisserant); 
microfilm of entire manuscript at Claremont, Calif. (International Greek 
New Testament Project). | 

61 —- Vatican City, Library, MS. Eth. 107; xix cent. (Grébaut and Tisserant); 
microfilm. 

62 — Vatican City, Library, MS. Eth. 270; xviii-xix cent. (van Lantschoot); 
microfilm. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
63 = Princeton, University Library, Garrett MS. 78 (Dep. 1470), ca. a.D. 1650; 
photostat. 
64=New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, MS. 828, a.p. 1401; consulted 
May, 1970. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


65 =Leningrad, M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, Efiop. 17 
(Turayev 25), xix cent. (Turayev); microfilm. 


CATALOGUES AND DESCRIPTIONS 
OF ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS 


(Containing Copies of Mark's Gospel) 


Abbadie, Antoine Thompson d’, Catalogue raisonné de manuscrits éthtopiens appar- 
tenant à Antoine d' Abbadie (Paris, 1859). 

Cerulli, Enrico, “I manoscritti etiopici della Chester Beatty Library in Dublino,” 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Anno CCCLXII, Memorie, Classe di 
scienza morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. VIII, vol. x1, fasc. 6 (1965). 

Conti Rossini, Carlo, “Notice sur les manuscrits éthiopiens de la collection 
d'Abbadie," Journal asiatique, Sér. dix, vol. xix (1912), pp. 551-578; xx (1912), 
pp. 5-72 and 449-494. 
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[Dillmann, August], Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium qui in Museo 
Britannico asservatur; Pars tertia, Codices /Ethiopicos amplectens (London, 1847). 
Dillmann, August, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae Oxo- 

niensis; Pars VII, Codices Aethiopici (Oxford, 1848). 
Grébaut, Sylvain, and Tisserant, Eugene, Codices Aethiopici Vaticani et Borgiani . . ., 
2 vols. (In Bybliotheca Vaticana, 1935-1936). 


Laing, David, “A Brief Notice of an Ancient MS. of the Four Gospels, brought 


from Abyssinia . . .," Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vm 
(Edinburgh, 1871), pp. 52-55. 


Lantschoot, A. van, *Inventaire sommaire des MSS Vaticans éthiopiens 251- 


299," Collectanea Vaticana in honorem Anselmi M. Card. Albareda, 1 (Citta del 
Vaticano, 1962), pp. 453-512. 


Rhodokanakis, Nicolaus, “Die áthiopischen Handschriften der k. k. Hofbib- 


liothek zu Wien," Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, philos.-hist. K1., Bd. 151, Abh. 4 (1906). 
Turayev, Boris, ‘‘Efiopskiya rukopisi v. S.-Peterburgye," Zapiski Vostochnavo 


Otdeleniya, Imperatorskoye Russkoye Arkheologicheskoye Obshchestvo, XVII, u-m 
(1906), pp. 115-248. 


Ullendorff, Edward, Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
vol. 11 (Oxford, 1951). 


Ullendorff, Edward, and Wright, Stephen G., Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts 


in the Cambridge University Library. With a Contribution by D. A. Hubbard 
(Cambridge, 1961). 


Wright, William, Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British Museum Ac- 
quired Since the Year 1847 (London, 1877). 


[Zotenberg, Hermann], Catalogue des manuscrits éthiopiens (gheez et amharique) de la 
Bibliothàque nationale (Paris, 1877). 


Among the manuscripts included in the preceding list, mention 
may be made of two or three that are, for one reason or another, 
especially noteworthy. 

An exceptionally fine copy of the Four Gospels, profusely illus- 
trated,® is the Pierpont Morgan Library ms. 828 (no. 64 above). 
According to information contained in a colophon (fols. 205% — 
206”), the vellum manuscript was written and illuminated in A.D. 
1400-1401, during the reign of David I (1382-1411) of Ethiopia, 
by a scribe whose name has been deleted, for a granddaughter of 
King Amda Seyon (1314-1344) whose name before she became a 
nun was Zir Ganela. In the opinion of Patrick W. Skehan, who has 
provided a detailed account of the canon tables and of the cycle of 
illuminations, which deal with the life of Christ, *the manuscript 
is noteworthy in all its parts; and in respect of the illuminations it is 
to a considerable extent unique, and in general intensely interest- 
ing."9 

The Vatican Ms. Eth. 25 (no. 60 above) is of interest because it 
was utilized in the preparation of the first printed edition of the 
Ethiopic New Testament.!° This was produced at Rome in 1548- 
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1549, two volumes in quarto, by the brothers Valerius Doricus and 
Ludovicus of Brescia,!! who worked under the supervision of 
Tasfa-Seyon (=Sion), who assumed the Latin name Petrus,1? an 
Ethiopian monk, born (according to the inscription on his monu- 
ment at Rome) !3 “beyond the tropic of Capricorn" of noble parents. 
Well-versed in many languages, he was assisted by his two brothers, 
who were also monks, Tensea Wald, or Paulus, and Zaslask, or 
Bernardus. The second volume, which contains the Epistles of Paul, 
includes in Ethiopic and Latin the following note to the reader: 
“Fathers and Brethren, be pleas’d not to interpret amiss the faults 
of this edition: for they who compos’d it could not read [Ethiopic]; 
and for ourselves we know not how to compose. So then we help’d 
them, and they assisted us, as the blind leads the blind; and there- 
fore we desire you to pardon us and them.” 14 

What appears to be the oldest dated Ethiopic manuscript that 
contains the shorter ending is in the National Library of Addis 
Ababa (no. 6 above). According to Davies, a colophon indicates 
that the manuscript came from Haik and was copied no later than 
A.D. 1343. The oldest undated manuscript that contains the shorter 
ending is no. 23 above, a manuscript in the Bibliothéque nationale 
in Paris which Zotenberg dated in the thirteenth century but which 
Grébaut thought was copied in the third quarter of the fourteenth 
century.!5 As was mentioned earlier, the text of the shorter ending 
is identical in these two manuscripts and is given below.!$ Ante- 
dating these two manuscripts are three copies of the Gospels at the 
monastery of Abba Garima (nos. 3, 4, and 5 above), the oldest of 
which Davies dates on palaeographical grounds at approximately 
A.D. 1000, a date independently confirmed by Jules Leroy.!? These 
three contain the traditional ending of Mark; that is, verses 9-20 
follow immediately after 16:8. 


THE SHORTER ENDING OF MARK'S GOSPEL 
(following 16:8 and preceding verses 9-20) 


a DWA * ^ HAB : ARTEA : ¢MAAAAU: : hA P : 
ILE 2 EDAP RACH : ^ADTCA? 1 Mmm : APA 
DAP YEP i: Ohh : AAN : POEN : dP : 


PRAM 1 NODA PRA! HALT Aa Ete: 
“HAGA s 
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APPARATUS CRITICUS!8 


The text above is read by Mss. 6 9 13 23, except that in 6 the first 
word is erroneously pointed @ ! td». The other manuscripts 
present the following variant readings: °] om 11 / HAHHae 
“which he commanded them" (masc.) 32 / HAHW'? “which he 
commanded them" (fem.) 31 35 / HAHH “which he commanded” 
39 / Nhe? : AHH “as he commanded” 42 / AHH pr H sec. man. 
38 ‘Jom A 32 4] 0m @ “and” 7 / DAAA.SU: 31 38 46 53 
57 61 65 (add AAA ! PAAU “who were with him" 38) / DAAA. 
AU-18 ©] om 65 *] pr Y “and” 7 38 53 / LA. T? (fem.) 31 
57 / om 9% 14 34 / 04.4,4?9? 53. s] om H 39 41 56 / PAPH 
20 47 57 (om @ 48) / PAPH 1: AP £C 34 / DAP HU! RAC 
46 ©) ANFCAPRO 19 32 42 46 47 48 57 62 65 (om 9** 61) 
i) pr AWA “the Lord" 9 10 12 17 18 19 20 29 31 32 33 34 35 
37 38 (sec. man.) 39 41 42 43 44 45 48 49 50 51 52 53 56 57 62 63 
64 65 / pr ANAY “our Lord" 46 47 / add RC “Christ” 
12 / AACAAU: “to his disciples" 46 47 65 *] om @ 7 9 10 14 
17 18 19 22 31 32 33 34 35 37 39 41 42 43 44 45 47 48 49 50 51 52 
53 56 63 '] Oh 23 m] pr QD “even” 10 12 17 19 22 26 29 34 
39 41 44 63 "] PEN 33 (om 7 61) / POEM “the going 
down of it? 46 47 / om 57 / Péh “sanctuary” (or *syna- 
gogue”) 30 °) pr (D 10 19 32 44 45 46 48 56 57 P] add 
(0 £,7?U4- “and to teach" 19 (PLP ht 17) / add IFAT : hae! 
EPET “into all creation” 46 3] om fl “by” 62 
'| add Ach eO “life? 46. *] om 57 *] Ae eat “life” 65 / 
Ac? £L pr @ “and” 30 46 / add AOT. “life” 32 38 
50 (pr @ “and” 38 50) "] add A72} “amen” 12 14 18 22 33 38 
39 42 50 63 / add A7? AVL? “amen, amen" 41 


TRANSLATION 


*And all things "which he commanded!? ‘Peter and those who 
were his, *they finished ‘telling, fand after this JJesus "manifested 
himself fto them; *and from the rising 'of the sun "as far as "the 
west °he sent them Pto preach "eternal fsalvation?? "by the holy 
Gospel, *which is incorruptible. 
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COMMENTS 


The manuscripts that contain the shorter ending in Ethiopic, as 
also those in Greek?! and Coptic,?? present a number of variant 
readings, some of which deserve comment. The manuscripts that 
diverge most often from the basic text are nos. 32, 46, and 57. 

The original translator into Ethiopic misunderstood the sense of 
the opening sentence of the shorter ending, IIávra óé rà mapny- 
yeNuéva tots mepi rov IIérpov ovvróuos é&nyyeray (“And 
all that had been commanded [them] they reported briefly to Peter 
and his companions"). Besides missing the meaning of ouvTduws, 
as well as the idiom involved in Tots 7epi rov Ilérpov, the latter 
phrase is construed as the object of mapnyyeApueéva rather than of 
é&nyyecdav. Several scribes sought to make amends. Since the 
masculine form 6&.7°9 (“they finished") is not grammatically 
congruent with the preceding subject (the women at the tomb, 
16:8), in manuscripts 31 and 57 the verb is given in the feminine 
form.?3 Similarly the suffix “him” attached to the word translated 
"which he had commanded" is altered in manuscripts 31 and 35 
to “them” (feminine). 

The shorter reading ''Jesus" (attested by all the known Greek, 
Latin, Coptic, Syriac, and Armenian?^ witnesses), is expanded in 
about half the Ethiopic manuscripts by prefixing ‘‘the Lord," and 
two manuscripts (nos. 46 and 47) further append the possessive 
pronoun, so as to read “‘our Lord Jesus." One manuscript (no. 12) 
reads “the Lord Jesus Christ." Instead of ‘“‘manifested himself to 
them," manuscripts 46, 47, and 65 read “manifested himself to 
his disciples." After “he sent them to preach," two manuscripts 
add *and to teach" (nos. 17 and 19). 

In view of the tradition that during the second half of the fifth 
century Christianity was introduced into Ethiopia by the “Nine 
Saints," who seem to have been Syrian monks, it is appropriate to 
raise the question whether the Ethiopic version of the shorter ending 
was translated from Greek or Syriac. In favor of a Syriac original 
is the agreement of the two versions in misconstruing the sense of 
the opening sentence in Greek (though the Syriac correctly uses the 
feminine form for the final verb): 1aa ra win ea 
distor’ h.e lo woila kaon. cam ("And all that had 


been commanded to those who were with Peter they [fem.] reported 
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briefly"). Furthermore, it can be argued that the use of the prepo- 
sition fl in the Ethiopic (**he sent them to preach by the holy Gospel") 


somehow reflects the preposition ,2 in the Syriac, a o2 iz 


Mhama rcharaita (“he sent through them [lit. by their hands?5] 
the holy proclamation"). 

On the other hand, it is altogether possible that each version 
independently misconstrued the opening sentence of the Greek text, 
and the presence of the same preposition in both, though curious, 
is without much weight, since its employment differs in the two 
versions. More important is the circumstance that the Syriac as 
given by White? has nothing that corresponds to the clause in the 
Ethiopic rendered ‘‘manifested himself to them," an expression 
that clearly reflects one form of the Greek text — for after 'Igoobs 
the seventh-century uncial manuscript 099 adds épavn abrois 
and W reads éġávn. It appears, therefore that the Ethiopic version 
of the shorter ending rests upon a Greek Vorlage.27 


In conclusion it will be appropriate to draw together several data 
that have emerged from the preceding discussion. 

1. In eighteen of the sixty-five Ethiopic manuscripts that were 
examined the text of Mark 16:9-20 follows directly after verse 8 
(nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 15, 16, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 36, 40, 54, 59, and 60). 
These manuscripts range in age from the three oldest known copies 
(nos. 3, 4, and 5) to two copies transcribed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (nos. 28 and 59).28 

2. All of the remaining forty-seven manuscripts contain the 
shorter ending, which stands immediately following 16:8 and pre- 
ceding verses 9-20. In nine of these manuscripts (nos. 12, 14, 18, 
22, 33, 39, 42, 50, and 63) the word “amen” occurs between the 
shorter and the longer endings (amen, amen" in Ms. 41). Three 
manuscripts leave part of a line vacant after the shorter ending and 
before verse 9 (nos. 13, 56, and 64), and one (no. 64, the highly 
decorated copy in the Pierpont Morgan Library) has a line of deco- 
ration between the two endings. 

3. Despite statements in various apparatus critici to the contrary, 
no Ethiopic manuscript is known that ends the Gospel of Mark 
with the concluding words of 16:8,29 or that ends the Gospel with 
the shorter ending. 
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NOTES 


! Unfortunately Platt preserved only the most desultory account of the 
several manuscripts which he had consulted. For a list of the manuscripts, with 
several more or less inconclusive guesses as to their identity, see Samuel Prideaux 
Tregelles in vol. 4 of Thomas H. Horne's 4n Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 13th ed. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1872), p. 318, note 2. Tregelles states that for the Gospel of Mark Platt made 
use of two Ethiopic manuscripts; was one of the two no. 51 in the list below 
(the manuscript was formerly designated ‘‘A’’)? 

2 “Notes on Select Readings," in Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in 
the Original Greek, | [vol. 2], Introduction [and] Appendix (London: Macmillan Co., 
1881; 2d ed. 1896), p. 38. The Dr. Wright referred to must be William Wright, 
the scholar who prepared the Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Acquired Since the Year 1847 (London, 1877). The catalogue, however, 
makes no reference in any of the descriptions of Ethiopic manuscripts to the 
sequence of the endings of Mark’s Gospel. 

3 Appendices ad Novum Testamentum Stephanicum ... (Oxford, 1889), p. 195; 
cf. p. 182, note 1. 

* Clarence R. Williams, The Appendices to the Gospel According to Mark; A Study 
in Textual Transmission (= Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, vol. 18 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1915), pp. 396 f. 

5 E.g., H. B. Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 3rd ed. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1909), p. cvii, note 3, and Williams, of. cit., p. 397. 

6 The numbers “1,” ‘‘2,” and “3” identifying the three manuscripts from 
Abba Garima (nos. 3, 4, and 5 in the list) were assigned by Davies. 

7 Laing’s date, as George F. Black points out, is doubtless too early (‘‘Ethi- 
opica and Amharica," Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 32 [1928], p. 458). 

8 For other examples of illuminated Ethiopic manuscripts, see Otto A. Jager 
and Liselotte Deininger-Englhart, (Some Notes on Illuminations of Manu- 
scripts in Ethiopia," Rassegna di studi etiopici, 17 (1961), pp. 45-60. See also the 
article mentioned in note 17 below. 

9 ** An Illuminated Gospel Book in Ethiopic,” in Studies in Art and Literature 
for Belle da Costa Greene, ed. Dorothy Miner (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1954), pp. 350-357; the quotation is from p. 350. The text of most of the 
colophon is printed by Grébaut in Journal asiatique, 213 (1928), pp. 141-146. 
One of the most striking illuminations is the full-page miniature (fol. 14") which 
depicts the scene of the crucifixion but without the body of Christ on the cross. 
According to Cerulli the absence of the human figure of Christ may reflect the 
contemporary Ethiopian Gnostic heresy of the so-called Mikaelites (see JVew 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 5 [New York, 1967], p. 591, with fig.). For another miniature 
in the manuscript, see P. A. Underwood, “The Fountain of Life in Manuscripts 
of the Gospels," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 5 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950), 
pp. 104, 109, 117, and fig. 54. 

19 So Sylvain Grébaut and Eugene Tisserant, Codices Aethtopici Vaticani. et 
Borgiani, 1 (in Bybliotheca Vaticana, 1935), p. 127. 

11 For an interesting account of early printers of Ethiopic, see Hendrik F. 
Wijnman, An Outline of the Development of Ethiopic Typography in Europe (Leiden: 
Brill, 1960) (reprinted from Books on the Orient). Wijnman indicates that he ex- 
pects to publish a more detailed description of Ethiopic typography in Europe 
during the sixteenth century in paper no. 15 of Publications de l'Institut historique 
et archéologique néerlandais de Stamboul. 

12 For a discussion of two letters (written in Ethiopic) preserved in the 
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Biblioteca communale of Siena, one written by Petrus concerning his edition 
of the Ethiopic New Testament and the other a reply by a certain priest Giovanni 
to Petrus, see Ignazio Guidi, “La prima stampa del Nuovo Testamento in eti- 
opico, fatta in Roma nel 1548-1549," Archivo della R. Società Romana di Storia 
Patria, 9 (1886), pp. 273-278. 

13 'The tomb of Petrus, who died August 28, 1550, in his 42nd year, is in 
the Church of S. Stefano de’ Mori in Rome (so Job Ludolf, Historia Æthiopica 
[Frankfurt a. M., 1691], Bk. III, ch. vir, $ 26). 

14 Quoted in Ethiopic and Latin by Ludolf, op. cit., p. 245; the quaint English 
translation of Ludolf's work is by J. P. Gent, A New History of Ethiopia (London, 
1682), p. 263. For other information concerning Petrus and his edition, see 
Ludolf, ad suam Historiam . . . Commentarius (Frankfurt a. M., 1691), Bk. III, 
ch. rv; James Townley, Illustrations of Biblical Literature, 1 (London, 1821), 
p. 148, and 3, pp. 60 f.; and George F. Black, of. cit., pp. 534 f. 

15 H. Zotenberg in Catalogue des manuscrits éthiopiens (gheez et amharique) de la 
Bibliotheque nationale (Paris, 1877), p. 29, and Sylvain Grébaut, *L'Age du ms. 

th. n? 32 de Paris (Bibliothèque nationale)," Æthiops: Bulletin Ge'ez, 4 (1931), 
pp. 9-11. 

It is notoriously difficult to date Ethiopic manuscripts on paleographical 
grounds; cf. Eduard König, Neue Stüdien über Schrift, Aussprache und allgemeine 
Formenlehre des Aethiopischen, aus den Quellen geschopft, comparativ und physiologisch 
erlaütert (Leipzig, 1877); Adolf Grohmann, ‘‘Uber den Ursprung und die Ent- 
wicklung der áthiopischen Schrift," Archiv für Schriftkunde, 1 (Leipzig, 1918), 
pp. 57-87; H. Grimme, “‘Die südsemitische Schrift. Ihr Wesen und ihre Ent- 
wicklung," Buch und Schrift. Jahrbuch des deutschen Vereins für Buchwesen und Schriftum, 
4 (1930), pp. 19-27; and “De Aethiopum scriptura," by S. Grébaut and E. Tis- 
serant, of. cit., pp. 33-35. For other literature on the Ethiopic alphabet and 
paleography, see Wolf Leslau, Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia 
(New York: New York Public Library, 1946), pp. 18-21 (reprinted, with addi- 
tions and corrections, from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, vol. 49 
(1945]). 

16 Exactly the same text of the shorter ending is presented also in two other 
manuscripts (nos. 9 and 13), and, with one orthographic variant, in no. 55, all 
of the fifteenth century. 

17 Leroy dates the manuscript in the tenth to eleventh century; see his article, 
*L'Evangéliaire éthiopien du couvent d'Abba Garima et ses attaches avec 
l'ancien art chrétien de Syrie," Cahiers archéologiques, 11 (1960), pp. 131-143, 
especially p. 143, note. 

18 Tn the apparatus a square bracket preceded by a superscript roman letter 
and followed by an Ethiopic word signifies that that word replaces the Ethiopic 
word marked by the same roman letterin the text; add = add to the text the follow- 
ing Ethiopic word; om —omit from the text the following Ethiopic word (or 
letter); pr = place the following Ethiopic word (or letter) before the word in 
the text designated by the same roman letter; sec. man. =second hand. 

19 Literally “commanded him" (i.e., Peter). 

20 It is also possible to translate ‘‘salvation which is eternal." 

21 For an apparatus of the variant readings in the Greek witnesses that con- 
tain the shorter ending (namely L Y 099 0112 274m8 579 and 1602), see p.162 
of Kurt Aland's “Bemerkungen zum Schluss des Markusevangeliums,” in Neo- 
testamentica et Semitica; Studies in Honour of Matthew Black, ed. E. Earle Ellis and 
Max Wilcox (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1969). Aland also gives the text of 
the one Latin witness (itk) to the shorter ending (in this manuscript the Gospel 
ends with the shorter ending and omits vv. 9-20). 
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22 For the Coptic evidence see P. E. Kahle, “The End of St. Mark's Gospel. 
The Witness of the Coptic Versions," JTS, n.s. 2 (1951), pp. 49-57. 

23 According to information provided by Father Yohannes, the official text 
of the shorter ending in use in the Ethiopian Orthodox Church today reads the 
feminine form of the verb *'they finished." The remainder of the passage runs 
as follows: “Our Lord manifested himself to them after he. had risen from the 
dead. And he sent them to preach, from the east as far as the west, to all creation 
by the holy Gospel which is incorruptible for the salvation of all the world.” 

24 The Armenian tetraevangelium Etchmiadzin 303 (xii-xiii cent.) has the 
text of the shorter ending of Mark immediately after Luke 24:53 (for the text 
see Stanislas Lyonnet in M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle; u, La Critique ration- 
nelle [Paris, 1935], p. 372, and for a discussion see E. C. Colwell, “Mark 16 9-33 
in the Armenian Version," JBL, 56 [1937], pp. 369-386, especially 379 f.). 

25 The Armenian shows the influence of the Syriac by reading i jers noca 
(“in their hands"). 

26 [t should be observed, however, that the Harclean Syriac text of Mark 
in Joseph White's edition (Oxford, 1778) is very narrowly based, being repre- 
sented by only one manuscript. In order to broaden somewhat the Syriac attes- 
tation, and thereby perhaps to discover additional variant readings, the present 
writer collated the printed text with two other Harclean witnesses, British 
Museum Add. 14456 (which is a manuscript of the Peshitta version with Harclean 
marginalia) and University of Cambridge Add. 1903 (which is a transcript 
made by H. Petermann of a Harclean tetraevangelium at Damascus), but no 
significant variation was disclosed. As is well known, not all Harclean manu- 
scripts contain the marginal apparatus, in which thc shorter ending occurs. 
Unfortunately the Harciean manuscript of Matthew and Mark in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard University (Syriac Ms. 16) breaks off at Mark 10:36. 

27 The statement made above is not intended to prejudge the moot question 
how far the Ethiopic version as a whole discloses traces of a Syriac Vorlage. 
Among modern discussions of what can be said in support of such a view, see 
Arthur Vóóbus, Die Spuren eines älteren áthiopischen Evangeltentextes im Lichte der 
literarischen Monumente (Stockholm, 1951), and Early Versions of the New Testament; 
Manuscript Studies (Stockholm, 1954), pp. 249-265; for what can be said against 
it, see B. Botte, “Orientales de la Bible (Versions); Versions éthiopiennes,”’ 
DBS, 6 (Paris, 196C), cols. 828 f., and H. J. Polotsky, **Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Geo'az," Journal of Semitic Studies, 9 (1964), pp. 1-10. 

28 One other Ethiopic manuscript (Vat. Eth. Ms. 1) is known in which vv. 9-20 
follow immediztely upon Mark 16:8, but since it was copied from the printed 
edition published at Rome in 1548-1549 (see Grébaut and Tisserant, of. cit., 
p. 1), it has bcen disregarded in the present study. 

29 According to Cerulli's catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts in the Chester 
Beatty collection, in manuscript 912 (no. 58 above) the Gospel of Mark ends 
at 16:8. In this manuscript, however, the last page of text (fol. 29") ends with 


the word DAG M, ana nothing follows to represent é$ofobDvro yap, 
the concluding words of Mark 16:8. The recto of each of the next two folios 
contains a full-page miniature, the verso being blank. Since the last word in the 
Ethiopic text is followed by ! and not by 8, which the scribe uses to indicate 
the close of a sentence, it is certain that the manuscript in its present state is 
fragmentary and that originally it continued with additional textual material. 
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ADDENDUM 


After the author had completed the collation of Mark 16:8-20 in the sixty-five 
Ethiopic manuscripts described above, microfilms of a very great number of 
Ethiopic manuscripts of all kinds were acquired by the Monastic Manuscript 
Microfilm Library, St. John's University, Collegeville, Minnesota. Through the 
kindness of Dr. William F. Macomber, S. J., who has begun the publication of a 
descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts (three volumes have already been 
published by the Library), information has become available concerning the en- 
ding of Mark in 129 additional manuscripts. In the following list of the 
manuscripts, kindly drawn up by Fr. Macomber, information is provided in 
each case concerning the identifying number assigned to the microfilm in the 
Ethiopic Manuscript Microfilm Library, the location of the manuscript, its con- 
tents, date, and the number of the folio containing the end of the Gospel accor- 
ding to Mark. In the composite collation Fr. Macomber has correlated the 
variant readings of these 129 manuscripts to the variants mentioned above in the 
author's collation of 65 manuscripts. For these additional data provided by Fr. 
Macomber all scholars will be deeply grateful. 


LIST OF ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 


1. EMML 388 — Church of St. Mary, quarter of Makakkalaffia, Addis Ababa: 4 
Gospels, dated 1931/2 A.D., f. 113b. 


2. EMML 403 — Church of the Nativity, quarter of Ledata, Addis Ababa: Lectio- 
nary, dated 1928/9 A.D., f. 202a. 

3. EMML 407 — Church of the Nativity: 4 Gospels, early 20th c., f. 94b. 

4. EMML 416 — Church of the Nativity: 4 Gospels, early 20th c., f. 65b. 

5. EMML 444 — Church of St. John, quarter of Arada, Addis Ababa: 18th c., f. 
65b. 

6. EMML 466 — Church of St. Cyriacus, quarter of Bolé, Addis Ababa: Lectionary, 
dated 1908/9 A.D., ff. 163b-164a. 

7. EMML 468 — Church of St. Cyriacus: 4 Gospels, dated 1911/2 A.D., f. 100a. 


8. EMML 476 — Church of the Savior of the World, quarter of Gulalé, Addis 
Ababa: 4 Gospels, dated 1965 A.D., f. 76b. 

— Church of the Savior of the World: Lectionary, dated 1949 A.D., f. 
250a. 


9. EMML 514 


10. EMML 650 — Patriarchate, Addis Ababa: 4 Gospels, 1720/45 A.D., f. 79a, 
marginal addition. 

11. EMML 660 — Church of St. George, quarter of Arada, Addis Ababa: Lectionary 
18/19th c., f. 161b. 

12. EMML 662 — Church of St. George: 4 Gospels, mid 20th c., f. 71b. 

13. EMML 686 — Patriarchate: 4 Gospels, 1964/5 A.D., f. 59b. 

14. EMML 729 — Church of St. George, Arada: 4 Gospels, 1891/2 A.D., f. 114b. 

15. EMML 767 — Church of the Savior of the World, Qarànyo, district of Addis 


Ababa: 4 Gospels, late 19th c., f. 45a. 
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EMML 812 — Church of the Apostles, quarter of Takla Haymanot, Addis 
Ababa: 4 Gospels, 1944/5 A.D., f. 88b. 


. EMML 860 — Church of the Trinity (Manbara Sellasé), Entotto, district of Addis 


Ababa: 4 Gospels, ca. 1958 A.D., f. 96b. 


. EMML 881 — Church of Mount QVesqVam, Entotto (Addis Ababa): 4 Gospels, 


1935/6 A.D., f. 76a. 


. EMML 3297 — Church of God the Father, Ginà Agar (Asagirt, Shoa); Matthew, 


Mark and Luke, 19th c., f. 54a. 


. EMML 1989 — Church of St. George, Qundi (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17/ 


18th c., f. 122a, margin. 


. EMML 2002 — Church of the Pact of Mercy, Angolala (Dabra Berhan, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 18/19th c., f. 66a. 


. EMML 2014 — Church of St. Mary, Genbarwo (Waràna Basso, Shoa): Lectiona- 


ry, 1813/47 A.D., f. 184b. 


. EMML 2033 — Church of St. Mary, Genbarwo (Warana Basso, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


1920/1 A.D., f. 89a. 


. EMML 2042 — Church of St. Mary, Asofé (Warana Basso): 4 Gospels, 1745/ 


75 A.D., f. 65a. 


. EMML 2049 — Monastery of St. Stephen, Hayq (Ambasal, Wollo): Lectionary 


1682/ A.D., f. 168b. 


. EMML 2055 — Monastery of St. Stephen, Hayq, 4 Gospels, 1711-2 A.D., f. 82a. 
. EMML 2062 — Monastery of St. Stephen, Hayq: 4 Gospels, 1682/1706 A.D., 


ff. 92b-93a. 


. EMML 2140 — Church of St. Takla Haym4anot, Mitaq (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lec- 


tionary, 19th c., f. 126a. 


. EMML 2144 — Church of St. Takla Hàymànot, Mitaq: 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 86a. 
. EMML 2182 — Emmanuel Church, Mitàq: 4 Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 67a. 

. EMML 2187 — Emmanuel Church, Mitaq: 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 92b. 

. EMML 2216 — Emmanuel Church, Mutar (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, early 18th 


c., f. 59b. 


. EMML 2228 — Church of St. Michael, Sinà (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18/19th 


c., f. 59b. 


. EMML 2241 — Church of St. Mary, Gibdan (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


1777/1800 A.D., f. 88a. 


. EMML 2250 — Church of St. George, Talasa (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


1720/45 A.D., f. 80a. 


. EMML 2295 — Church of St. Gabriel, Mitaq: 4 Gospels, 18/19th c., f. 62b. 
. EMML 2305 — Church of St. Mary, Bakkaffa «Áyne (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


18th c., f. 190b. 


. EMML 2315 — Church of the Savior of the World, Eleqo (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lec- 


tionary, 17/18th c., f. 155a. 


. EMML 2316 — Church of the Savior of the World, Eleqo: 4 Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 


80a. 


. EMML 2327 — Church of St. George, Amaya Agar (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


18th c., f. 103a. 

EMML 2342 — Bookseller Walga Mehratu, quarter of Takla Haymànot, Addis 
Ababa: 4 Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 69b. 

EMML 2359 — Monastery of the Lamb (Dabra Bagge‘), Ginàr Agar (Asāgirt, 
Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 84a. 
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. EMML 2367 — Church of St. Michael, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 19th c., f. 66a. 
. EMML 2433 — Church of the Savior of the World, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 1813/47 


A.D., f. 82b. 


. EMML 2434 — Church of the Savior of the World, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 1911/2 


A.D., f. 87b. 


. EMML 2435 — Church of the Savior of the World, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, early 


19th c., f. 66a (marginal addition). 


. EMML 2467 — Church of St. Mary, Ankobarr: Lectionary, 1720/45 A.D., f. 


165b. 


. EMML 2490 — Church of St. Michael, Duway (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


1508/40 A.D., f. 62b. 


. EMML 2517 — Church of the Pact of Mercy, Astit (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


early 19th c., f. 85a. 


. EMML 2531 — Church of St. George, Ankobarr: Lectionary, 1755/69 A.D., f. 


169b. 


. EMML 2535 — Church of St. George, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 18/19th c., f. 78a. 
. EMML 2570 — Church of St. Michael, Lozà (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17th c., 


f. 97b. 


. EMML 2580 — Church of St. Mary, Mastà (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary, 1876 


A.D., f. 84a. 


. EMML 2581 — Church of St. Mary, Màhl Wanz (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


1745/75, f. 84a. 


. EMML 2617 — Church of the Trinity, Kara Magan: 4 Gospels, 18/19th c., f. 98b. 
. EMML 2668 — Balawald Church, Lateno (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17/18th 


c., f. 60a. 


. EMML 2691 — Church of St. Takla Haymanot, Sar Amba (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 74b. 


. EMML 2695 — Church of St. John, Sera (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17/18th c., 


f. 94b. 


. EMML 2696 — Church of St. Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Waraqotlà (Ankobarr, 


Shoa): 4 Gospels, 1775/1809, f. 63a. 


. EMML 2699 — Church of St. Michael, Dàbo Gadàm (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lec- 


tionary, 18th c., f. 108a. 


. EMML 2707 — Church of the Pact of Mercy, Tat Dan: 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 86b. 
. EMML 2713 — Church of the Pact of Mercy, Emma Mehrat (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 1926/7 A.D., f. 94b. 


. EMML 2714 — Church of the Savior of the World, Gabiwoé (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 18th c., f. 71a. 


. EMML 2725 — Church of St. John, Har Amba (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary 


1698/9 A.D., f. 143a. 


. EMML 2728 — Church of St. John, Har Amba: 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 60b. 
. EMML 2745 — Church of St. George, Waqérà (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


17/18th c., f. 111b. 


. EMML 2746 — Church of God the Father, Dabra Bekay (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 20th c., f. 53b. 

EMML 2750 — Church of St. Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Wunan Amba (Ankobarr, 
Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 106ab. 

EMML 2757 — Church of St. Mary, Wadarà (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 
1775/1809, f. 105a. 
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EMML 2769 — Church of St. Michael, SalalkVullà (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary, 
1777/1800 A.D., f. 185b. 

EMML 2770 — Church of St. Michael, SalalkVullà: 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 88b. 

EMML 2783 — Church of St. Takla Hàymànot, Endàdé (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 
Gospels, 18th c., f. 86b. 

EMML 2790 — Private library of Abba Hayla Maryam, Hayq (Ambasal, Wollo): 4 
Gospels, late 17th c., f. 99b. 

EMML 2792 — Church of St. Mary, Qeléssa (Ambassal, Wollo): 4 Gospels, Late 
17th c., f. 91a. 

EMML 2825 — Church of the Trinity, Masaqo (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary, ca. 
1770 A.D., f. 180b. 

EMML 2827 — Church of the Trinity, Masaqo: 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 86b. 

EMML 2864 — Church of St. George, Wuti (Asagirt, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 17th c. f. 
83a. 

EMML 2868 — Church of St. George, Feqré Genb (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary, 
17th c., f. 151a. 

EMML 2881 — Church of St. Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Artakél (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 
Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 103b. 

EMML 2918 — Church of St. Mary, Etagé (Warànà Basso, Shoa): 4 Gospels, early 
19th c., f. 73b. 

EMML 2965 — Church of St. Mary, YamaskVa (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 17th 
c., f. 81a. 

EMML 2998 — Church of St. Michael, Har Amba (Ankobarr, Shoa): Lectionary, 
1720/45 A.D., f. 207a. 


. EMML 3006 — Church of St. Michael, Har Amba: 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 83b. 
. EMML 3032 — Church of St. Mary, Galilà (Asagirt, Shoa): Lectionary, 18/19th 


c., f. 207a. 


. EMML 3036 — Church of St. Mary, Galilà: 4 Gospels, 1896/7 A.D., f. 99a. 

. EMML 3053 — Church of St. George, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 1922 A.D., f. 83a. 

. EMML 3127 — Church of St. Michael, Ankobarr: 4 Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 91b. 
. EMML 3138A — Church of St. Michael, Taratar (Ankobarr, Shoa): Mark, 17th 


c., f. 30a. 


. EMML 3140 — Church of St. Gabriel, Taratar: 4 Gospels, 16th c., f. 100b. 
. EMML 3167 — Church of St. Gabriel, Garm (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 16th c., 


f. 88a. 


. EMML 3300 — Monastery of St. Mary (Maryam Gadàm, Asāgirt, Shoa): 4 


Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 86a. 


. EMML 3302 — Jesus Monastery (Iyyasus Gadam, Asagirt, Shoa): Lectionary, 


1720/26 A.D., f. 132a. 


. EMML 3304 — Church of the Pact of Mercy, Zango (Kembebit, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 


18/19th c., ff. 97b-98a. 


. EMML 3312 — Jesus Monastery (Asàgirt, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 1918/9 A.D., f. 98a. 
. EMML 3383 — Church of St. Cyriacus, Sawa Méda (Yağğu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 


1690/1 A.D., f. 90a. 


. EMML 3391 — Church of St. Gabriel, Waldeyà (Yaggu, Wollo): Lectionary, late 


19th c., f. 200b. 


. EMML 3393 — Church of St. Michael, Waldeyà: 4 Gospels, early 18th c., f. 71a. 
. EMML 3399 — Church of St. Takla Haymanot, Gubalafto (Yağğu, Wollo): 4 


Gospels, 17th c., f. 84b. 
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EMML 3401 — Church of St. Takla Haymanot, Mita (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 
Gospels, 17/18th c., f. 77b. 

EMML 3405 — Church of St. George, Galla (Yağğu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 
82a. 

EMML 3415 — Church of St. Takla Haym4not, Karayo (?, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 
18th c., f. 74b. 

EMML 3444 — Church of St. George, Gababa (Ya%%u, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 18th c., 
f. 87a. 

EMML 3450 — Jesus Church, Marto (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 17th c., f. 100b. 

EMML 3519 — Church of St. Mary, Armànyà (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18th 
c. f. 88b. 

EMML 3521 — Church of the Trinity, Masago (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18th 
c., f. 83b. 

EMML 3571 — Church of St. Mary, Armanya: Lectionary, 18/19th c., f. 161b. 

EMML 3573 — Church of St. Michael, Galametoté (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 
17/18th c., f. 102ab. 

EMML 3576 — Church of St. Takla Haymanot, Zoma (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 
Gospels, 18/19th c., f. 65b. 

EMML 3587 — Church of St. Mary, Armanya: 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 100b. 

EMML 3608 — Church of the Trinity, Wafit (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18th c. 
f. 127ab. 

EMML 3617 — Church of the Savior of the World, Hulàrà (Asagirt, Shoa): Lec- 
tionary, 1772 A.D., f. 168b. 

EMML 3619 — Church of the Savior of the World, Hulàrà: 4 Gospels, 18/19th c., 
f. 76a. 

EMML 3622 — Church of the Savior of the World, Wuté (Asagirt, Shoa): 4 
Gospels, 16th c., f. 129a. 

EMML 3624 — Church of St. George, Gadara (Asagirt, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18th c., 
f. 75a. 

EMML 3631 — Church of St. Michael, GValba (Kembibit, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 19th 
c., f. 90ab. 

EMML 3653 — Church of St. Takla Hàymànot, Ebaragé (Angolala, Shoa): 4 
Gospels, early 19th c., f. 89b. 

EMML 3721 — Church of St. Aragawi (i.e. John Saba), Motatit (Warana Basso, 
Shoa): 4 Gospels, 19th c., f. 61b. 

EMML 3803 — Church of St. Michael, Waldeyà (Yağğu, Wollo): Lectionary 20th 
c., f. 184b. 

EMML 3806 — Church of St. George, Zamal (Yağğu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 18th c., 
f. 73a. 

EMML 3807 — Church of the Savior of the World, Garado (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 
Gospels, 19th c., f. 59ab. 

EMML 3812 — Church of St. Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Wanzaye (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 
Gospels, 19th c., f. 60a. 

EMML 3814 — Church of St. Mary, Wayzaraba (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 
17/18th c., f. 167b. 

EMML 3819 — Church of St. George, Gababa (Yaggu, Wollo): 4 Gospels, 19th c., 
f. 74a. 

EMML 3875 — Church of St. George, Garba (Morat and Girru, Shoa): Lec- 
tionary, 19th c., f. 159b. 
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126. EMML 3878 — Church of St. Mary, Endafaré (Mandida, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 
1434/68 A.D., f. 90b. 

127. EMML 3880 — Monastery of Abba Germà (Asagirt, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 18th c., f. 
82a. 

128. EMML 4040 — Church of St. George, Sala Abyé (Ankobarr, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 
16th c., f. 149a. 

129. EMML 4090 — Jesus Church, Qirqos (Abečču, Shoa): 4 Gospels, 15th c., f. 102b. 


COMPOSITE COLLATION 


Lesson ends with verse 8: 78, 125. 

Nothing between verses 8 and 9: 5, 11, 22, 24, 28, 29, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 50, 
52, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 66 (verse 8 ends: la-manu-hi), 70, 72, 75, 79, 82, 84, 87, 92, 
95, 98, 99, 103, 107, 112, 114, 115, 124, 127 (like 66). 

a: — wa-kVellu: 1, 13, 69, 77. 

b: | za-azzaza: 4, 17, 20, 54, 83, 110, 113; za-azzaza: 30, 48, 106. 

c-f: fassimon nagira la-Pétros wa-la-ellPahu: 20. 

e: la-Sem*on Pétros: 2, 9, 13. 

d: — wa-la-elli£áhu: 9, 13, 14, 18, 23, 34, 35, 49, 52, 54, 55, 61, 67, 71, 76, 83, 94, 104, 
105, 106, 113, 118, 119, 122; wa-wa-la-elli?ahu: 15; + wa-la-ardà?ihu: 120; + 
arda@’ihu: 117; wa-la-ell@ahu: 57; wa-la-‘ellihu: 93; wa-la‘léhu: 109; deest: 46, 86. 

e: fassimon: 1, 4, 7, 8, 14, 16, 17, 45, 46, 54, 61, 62, 71, 83, 85, 86, 113; fassimo: 2, 9, 
31, 67, 119, 120; wa-fassimomu: 12, 89, 102; deest: 18. 

f nagara: 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 18, 19, 23, 33, 34, 42, 49, 51, 55, 74, 76, 85, 91, 101, 
105, 110, 111, 119, 120; nagaron. 54, 113; nagérà: 25; + me‘raf: 15, 42. 

g-u: desunt: 17. 

g: —wa-em-ze: 3, 14, 45, 46, 49, 77, 80, 85, 86, 121; deest wa-: 119, 126; wa-em-debra 
zentu: 93, 109; wa-em-debrassa: 67; deest -ze: 116; deest: 1, 7, 8, 20, 23, 62. 

h-j: astar'ayomu Egzi?ena em-debra tanse’a em-mutàn: 1, 7, 8, 62. 

h:  astarayomu: 1, 7, 8, 14, 16, 18, 20, 44, 45, 49, 51, 67, 73, 85, 93, 94, 104, 109, 119, 
121; astar?ayo: 3; astar'ayon: 4; astar'aye: 54. 

i-u: desunt: 20. 

i: + Egz’: 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34, 35, 42, 44, 
45, 47, 49, 51, 54, 55, 57, 61, 67, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 83, 85, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
100, 101, 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 116, 117, 120, 121, 126, 128, 129; + 
Egzi’ena la-arda@’ihu: 52, 68, 69, 80, 104; Egz’ (i.e. asta'aya Egzi°): 48. 

jo: em-meSraqa zahay eska ‘arab fannawomu Egzi’ena Krestos: 4. 

j: + la-arda’ihu: 3, 18, 27, 118; + Krestos: 19; deest: 33, 52, 68, 69, 80, 104. 

k-u: desunt: 8. 

k-n: desunt: 14, 45, 67, 85, 94. 

k-o: wa-fannawomu yesbeku em-meíráqa zahay eska ‘arab la-kVello fetrat: 1; wa- 
fannawomu em-me$ràq eska me‘rab: 81. 

k-p: wa-fannawomu yesbeku em-mesràqa zahay wa-eska me‘rab: 46. 86. 

k: |. deest wa-: 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34, 35, 42, 
44, 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 54, 55, 57, 62, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 86, 89, 
90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 110, 113, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122; wa- 
meraqa: 100 (sic). 

|: deest: 122. 
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m:  wa-eska: 9, 18, 19, 44, 45, 46, 86, 88, 108 (wa- deleted), 116, 117; eskana: 13, 23; 
wa-eskana: 27; deest: 15, 33, 42, 106. 

n: me‘rabiha: 2, 7, 21, 62, 82, 104; me‘rabihu: 3; ‘arab: 1, 23; wa-em-me‘rab: 15, 42; 
na‘arab wa-meràáb: 6; deest: 33. 

o:  wa-fannawomu: 1, 3, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 18, 21, 26, 27, 35, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 62, 67, 
68, 69, 73, 74, 76, 80, 81, 85, 86, 89, 94, 104, 104, 117, 118, 120, 121, 126, 129; + 
Egzi? Iyyasus: 26. 

p-u: desunt: 120. 

p: + westa kVellu fetrat: 3, 35, 52, 68 (kVello), 69, 104, 105, 118, 121; + la-kVellu 
fetrat: 1 (la-kVello), 7, 27, 62; + westa kVellu ‘alam: 80; + wa-yemharu: 44, 73, 
94. 

q: deest ba-: 4, 13, 67; wangéla: 67. 

f: + la-heywat: 3, 104, 121; qeddusa: 67. 

s-u: desunt: 14, 45, 85; la-madhānit za-la-‘ālam za-iyyemäāsen: 89. 

S: iyyemasen: 52; za-iyyemàs: 88; za-iyyesen: 100. 

tu: desunt: 3. 

t: — la-heywat: 4, 18; la-madbànina: 30; wa-la-madbanit: 104; deest: 46. 

u: + amén: 15, 21, 31, 42 (+ also me‘raf), 47, 48, 81 (scratched out), 108, 129; la- 
‘alam: 46. 


On the basis of information derived from the additional 129 Ethiopic 
manuscripts, the conclusions reached above on the basis of sixty-five 
manuscripts must be modified as follows: 

1. In 59 (18 + 41) of the total of 194 (65 + 129) Ethiopic manuscripts ex- 
amined by either Fr. Macomber or the author, the text of Mark 16:9-20 follows 
directly after verse 8. 

2. Of the remaining 133 Ethiopic manuscripts, all but two contain the 
shorter ending, which stands immediately after 16:8 and preceding verses 9-20. 

3. Two Ethiopic manuscripts, EMML 2868 and 3875 (nos. 78 and 125 of the 
supplementary list), end the Gospel of Mark at 16:8. Not much significance, 
however, should be attached to this fact, for both are only Passion Week lec- 
tionaries. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THE PROBLEMATIC THRACIAN VERSION 
OF THE GOSPELS 


It is a pleasure to respond to an invitation to contribute to a 
Festschrift in honor of my friend and colleague Arthur Vóóbus. 
Scholars throughout the world are indebted to him for the many 
books and articles that he has published over the years in a wide 
variety of literary and textual subjects. Like Phoebus the ancient god 
of light, Vóóbus (whose name in his native Estonian, I understand, 
is derived from the same root that lies behind PoiBoc and Phoebus) 
has brought welcome light from the East to bear on important 
aspects of the history, liturgy, and constitution of the developing 
Church. May he be spared many years to complete still more of 
his wide-ranging projects! 


Textual critics of the New Testament frequently divide the early 
versions of the New Testament into categories. Sometimes the division 
is along geographical lines, the categories being eastern versions and 
western versions. In other cases the division is made in terms of the 
supposed importance of the versions, the categories being primary, 
secondary, and tertiary versions. If, on the other hand, the categories 
are drawn up as to whether the number of surviving copies of an 
early version are many or few, we would have to place the Latin and 
the Armenian versions on one side and the Sogdian and the Nubian 
versions on the other. For that kind of classification, however, yet 
another category is called for, comprising early versions of which, 
so far as is known, nothing remains. Such 1s the situation, for example, 
of the Caucasian Albanian version. Between the fifth and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian era, the Albans or Alvans, a people of 
uncertain ethnic origin who lived in that part of the Caucasus which 
today is included within the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan, developed a 
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rich literature!. According to Armenian traditions?, during the latter 
part of the fifth century two of the disciples of St. Mashtotz (Mesrop), 
named Enoch and Dana, carried the Christian faith to Caucasian 
Albania. Not long afterward, as reported in the same traditions, a 
certain Bishop Jeremiah set his hand to translating the Scriptures 
into the language of the Albanians. Unfortunately nothing of this 
version has survived. 

In the case of another version that is no longer extant, the situation 
is still more tenuous. Not only does nothing remain of the text of the 
version, but it is not altogether certain that it was ever made. This is 
the so-called Hunnic version. According to information included in 
an anonymous supplement to the Chronicle of Zacharias Rhetor (d. 
after 536), about the middle of the sixth century Kardüsat, bishop 
of Arran, sent three (or seven) priests beyond the Caspian Gates to 
minister to those taken captive by the Huns from the land of the 
Romans. As a result of the work of the missionaries, not only were 
many of the captives baptized, but converts were made also among 
the Huns. The account closes with the statement that the priests 
"were there for a week of years, and there they translated books into 
the Hunnic tongue”’*. Although the identity of those books is not 
disclosed, it is not difficult to suppose that the translators would have 
included one or more books of the Bible. 

Turning now to the subject of the present study, we find a situation 
that is still more problematic. In this case, we have no solid evidence 
that a Thracian version was ever made, and one’s opinion concerning 


! For discussions concerning the Caucasian Albanians see K.V. TREVER, “The 
Culture of the Caucasian Albanians. A Contribution to the Problem". [XXV Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists; Papers presented by the USSR Delegation] (Moscow 
1960); Robert H. Howsen, “On the Alphabet of the Caucasian Albanians,” Revue 
des études arméniennes, n.s. | (1964), pp. 427-432; and H.S. ANASSIAN, "Un mise au 
point relative à l'Albanie caucasienne,"' ibid. 6 (1969), pp. 298-330. 

?^ KoRIUN's Life of St. Mesrop XV, trans. by Simon WEBER in Bibliothek der Kirchen- 
väter 57 (Munich 1927), pp. 217-219, and Moses KALANKATUACI’s History of the Cau- 
casian Albanians |, 27, trans. by C.J.F. Dowsett (London 1961), pp. 54f. The latter 
work was written in the tenth century. 

* Bk. XII, ch. vii of the Syriac text ed. by E.W. Brooks [CSCO 84, Syr. 39] 
(1921), p. 216; Eng. trans. by F.J. HAMILTON and E.W. Brooks, The Syriac Chron- 
icle Known as that of Zachary of Mitylene (London 1899), p. 333. Although JEROME 
states in his letter to Laeta that "the Huns are learning the Psalter" (Ep. 107, 2). 
it appears that Christianity had made no appreciable influence upon them; see J. 
Otto MAENCHEN-HELFEN, The World of the Huns; Studies in Their History and Culture 
(Berkeley 1973), pp. 260-267. 
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the matter must be based upon a consideration of a variety of kinds 
of information and probabilities. It is the purpose of the following 
discussion, after setting forth the confident statements of certain mod- 
ern scholars on the question, to canvass what can be learned from 
patristic sources concerning the evangelization of the Thracian tribes 
that lived in what is now Bulgaria and southern Rumania. An attempt 
will be made to assess the data bearing upon the survival of the 
Thracian language into the early part of the Christian era, as well 
as the probable needs of Thracians for a version of the Scriptures in 
their own language. 

The problems considered in the following pages presented them- 
selves when an attempt was made to discover the factual basis for 
certain statements published by reputable scholars on the subject of 
the Thracian version of the Scriptures. In 1972 Morton Smith of 
Columbia University wrote that by the end of the sixth century the 
four Gospels had been translated into the Thracian language *^, though 
he provides no evidence to support the assertion. Several other scho- 
lars (including Alexander Randa 5, A. H. M. Jones $, and Veselin BeSev- 
liev”), referring to a rhetorical statement made by John Chrysostom 
in a sermon preached A.D. 399, conclude that by that date the 
Thracians had translated the holy Scriptures into their mother tongue. 

It is the contention of the present writer, however, that Chrysostom's 
statement, strictly taken, provides no solid basis for supposing the 
existence of a Thracian version, and that no other evidence has come 
to light which makes it probable that the Thracians possessed their 
own translation of the Scriptures. 


* The Columbia History of the World, ed. John A. GARRATY and Peter Gay 
(New York 1972), p. 247. SMITH writes as follows: “By the end of the sixth century 
the Gospels had been translated into Coptic, Nubian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Sogdian, Arme- 
nian, Georgian, Gothic, Thracian, and Latin. In all of these languages except Sogdian, 
Latin, and perhaps Thracian, the translation was the first written literature; in almost 
all it was soon followed by translation of other Christian works of classical forms." 

$ Der Balkan, Schlüsselraum der Weltgeschichte. Von Thrake zu Byzanz (Graz- 
Salzburg-Vienna 1949), p. 246. Although RANDA does not identify the passage from 
CHRYSOSTOM to which he refers, he doubtless has in mind a statement in CHRYsos- 
TOM's sermon preached at Eastertime of 399 in the Church of St. Paul in Constantinople, 
a statement which, as will be shown below, is incapable of proving the point. 

$ The Later Roman Empire, 184-602; a Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey 
II (Norman, Oklahoma 1964), p. 993 and p. 1402, n. 19. 

? Untersuchungen über die Personennamen bei den Thrakern (Amsterdam 1970), p. 72. 
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I 


Before giving consideration to patristic testimonies concerning the 
preaching and reception of the Christian faith among the Thracian 
tribes, it will be useful to set forth several details concerning the 
area they inhabited, their language, and certain ethnographic data 
mentioned by classical authors. 

The boundaries of Thrace varied at different times®. In the fifth 
century B.C. the kingdom of the Odrysae, the leading tribe of Thrace, 
extended over present-day Bulgaria and beyond. In the opinion of 
Herodotus (V. 8) the Thracians ‘‘are the biggest nation in the world, 
next to the Indians. Were they under one ruler, or united, they would 
be the strongest nation on earth’. The Roman province of Thrace 
was bounded on the north by the Haemus mountain range, on the 
east by the Euxine (Black) Sea, on the south by the Propontis, Helles- 
pont, and Aegean Sea, and on the west by the Nestus River. There 
were, however, Thracian tribes living outside the Roman province, 
notably in Scythia Minor, that area of present-day Rumania and 
Bulgaria east and south of the Danube known as the Dobrudja?. 

The Thracian language, which belongs to the Indo-European family 
of languages, appears to have been related to Daco-Mysian, Illyrian, 
Bithynian, and Phrygian'®. Only meager remains of the language 
survive today !! ; these may be classified as follows. 


8 Cf. Peter St. KOLEDAROV, “Thrace as a Name in Historical Geography," in Thra- 
cia. Primus congressus studiorum Thracicorum III, ed. V. I. GEORGIEV et al. [Academia 
litterarum Bulgarica] (Sofia 1974), pp. 111-118. 

? For a comprehensive historical survey of the region, see Din istoria Dobrogei, 
particularly vol. 2 by Radu VuLPE, Romanii la Dunărea de Jos. [Bibliotheca historia 
Romaniae IV] (Bucharest 1968). 

10 Cf. Dimitar DETSCHEW, “Charakteristik der thrakischen Sprache", Balkansko ezi- 
koznanie 2 (1960), pp. 147-213; Vladimir I. GEORGIEV, Introduzione alla storia delle 
lingue indeuropee (Rome 1966), pp. 125-205; and I.I. Russu, Die Sprache der Thrako- 
Daker (Bucharest 1969). For the earlier view that Thracian was closely related to 
Phrygian, see Paul KRETSCHMER, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 
(Góttingen 1896), pp. 171-243. 

!! The standard monograph on the subject is Die thrakischen Sprachreste, ed. by 
Dimitar DETscHEW [Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-hist. Kl.: 
Schriften der Balkankommission, Linguistische Abteilung] (Vienna 1957). For other 
studies, see Zivka VELKOVA, "Die thrakische Sprache (Bibliographischer Anzeiger 1852- 
1965)". Balkansko ezikoznanie 12 (1967), pp. 155-184, and Kiril JORDANOV, "Biblio- 
graphie sur l'archéologie et l'histoire de la Thrace (1966-1970)", Thracia (see n. 8 
above), vol. I (1972), pp. 327-346. 
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(a) The only known specimens of Thracian directly preserved are 
several inscriptions, the longest being eight lines of scriptio continua 
inscribed in Greek letters of the fifth century B.C. on a gold finger- 
ring found in 1912 at Ezerovo. The division of the inscription into 
words and the interpretation of the meaning of the words are still 
disputed!?. Other inscriptions are preserved on seals, ceramic and 
metal vessels, and a funerary monument; the last mentioned com- 
prises three lines of Greek letters on a stone found in 1965 at Kjol- 
men in northern Bulgaria '?. 

Supplementary evidence for the Thracian language is provided 
through the following sources. 

(6) Numerous personal and place names are mentioned in ancient 
authors and scholiasts from Homer to early Byzantine times; in Greek 
and Latin inscriptions from the sixth century B.C. to the close of 
antiquity; in Greek papyri from the third century B.C. to the sixth 
century A.D.; and in the legends on coins from the eastern half 
of the Balkan peninsula and from the north-western part of Asia 
Minor from the fifth century B.C. to the fourth century A.D.!* 

(c) About forty Dacian names of plants are given by Dioscorides 
Pedanius (a first-century army physician well versed in pharmacological 
literature)!? from a treatise, IIepi Botávov, which had been drawn 
up by Pamphilus, a contemporary Alexandrian lexicographer. 

(d) About seventy-five Thracian glosses have been preserved by 
lexicographers, notably Hesychius and Photius. 

How far the enigmatic inscriptions on vases and other objects un- 
earthed on Samothrace!?, dating from the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C., may throw light on the problems of the Thracian language is 


!? For more than a dozen attempts to interpret the inscription, see the survey of 
previous investigations in DETSCHEW, op. cit., pp. 566-582. For an enlarged photo- 
graph of the ring, see K.M. Danov, Drevna trakiya (Sofia 1968), p. 73. 

13 Cf. Vladimir I. GEORGIEV, Trakiiskiyat ezik (Sofia 1957); IDEM, “Die Deutung 
der altertümlichen thrakischen Inschrift aus Kjolmen’’, Balkansko ezikoznanie XI, | 
(1966), pp. 9-23; and Robert SCHMITT-BRANDT, "Die thrakischen Inschriften", Glotta 
45 (1967), pp. 40-60. 

'* On Thracian proper names, see besides DETSCHEW’s monograph, BESEVLIEV's 
discussion in his volume, Untersuchungen über die Personennamen bei den Thrakern 
(Amsterdam 1970). 

'5 DioscoRiDES, Materia Medica, ed. by. M. WELLMANN (Leipzig 1907-14); cf. also 
IDEM, "Die Pflanzennamen des Dioskurides", Hermes 33 (1898), pp. 360-422. 

!* For the texts see P. M. FRASER, Samothrace II, 1 (New York 1960), pp. 120f., 
and Karl LEHMANN, Samothrace, II, 2 (1960), pp. 45ff. Cf. also LEHMANN, "Documents 
of the Samothracian Language". Hesperia 24 (1955), pp. 93-100. 
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uncertain. In a preliminary analysis Bonfante points out, inter alia, 
the relatively high proportion of vowels to consonants in texts of 
both languages !". 

Historical and ethnographic data concerning the ancient Thracians 
are diverse !?. On the one hand, Thrace was regarded as the home of 
poetry, music, and religion. From here came the earliest Greek poets, 
including Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus. Poseidonius regarded music 
as a Thracian invention, and Orpheus with the Thracians is already a 
motif of vase painting in the fifth century. Besides the lesser known 
native gods, including Zalmoxis, Zbelsurdos, Kendrisia, and Derzelas, 
the Thracian-rider god, the famous Eleusinian mysteries in Attica 
were said to have been founded by Eumolpus, a Thracian. Herodotus 
(VII. 111) mentions that the Bessoi!?, a Thracian tribe, were in 
charge of a shrine sacred to Dionysus, and the excesses of ecstatic 
worship of Dionysus in Thrace were legendary ??. 


!" Giuliano BONFANTE, "A Note on the Samothracian Language", Hesperia 24 
(1955), pp. 101-109. 

'8 For a comprehensive conspectus of texts from HOMER to Procopius bearing on 
the Thracians, see G.I. KAzAROW et al., /-vori za starata istorija i geografija na 
Trakija i Makedonija [Bulgarska akademija na naukite] (Sofia 1949). For discussions 
of what is known of the ancient Thracians, see Wilhelm TOMASCHEK, "Die alten 
Thraker. Eine ethnologische Untersuchung" [Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, philos.-hist. Kl. 128, 4. Abt. (1893); 131, 1. Abt. 
(1894); Gawril I. KAzAROW, Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte der Thraker (Sarajevo, 1916); 
W. BRANDENSTEIN and KazaAROW, "Thrake", PAULY-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie für 
Altertumswissenschaft Vl, A (1936), cols. 407ff.; Christo Danov, "Social and Econo- 
mic Development of the Ancient Thracians", Études historiques | (Sofia 1960), pp. 3- 
27; and Joseph WiESNER, Die Thraker. Studien zu einem versunkenen Volk des Balkan- 
raumes (Stuttgart 1963). 

!9 On the Bessoi (Bessi). a name that was used to refer to Thracians in general, 
see W. ToMAsCHEK, "Über Brumalia und Rosalia, nebst über den bessischen Volks- 
stamm" [Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, 
philos.-hist. K1. 60] (1868), pp. 351-404; Gavril I. KAZAROw, "Trakiiskite besi", /zvesti- 
ya na bulgarskoto istorichesko druzestvo 6 (1924), pp. 31-47; S. Casson, "Thracian 
Tribes in Scythia Minor", Journal of Roman Studies 17 (1927), pp. 97-101; G. CAN- 
KOVA-PETKOVA, "La survivance du nom des Besses au Moyenne Age", Balkansko 
ezokoznanie 2 (1960), pp. 93-95; and Em. ZAH and Al. SUCENEANU, "'Bessi consistentes" 
(with a French résumé), Studii si cercetári di istorie veche, 22 (1971), pp. 568-578. 
On the etymology of the name Bessi, see Todur SERArov. "L'Etymologie de nom de 
le tribu Thrace Bnoooí, Bessi," Thracia (see n. 8 above), pp. 135-138, who understands 
the word to mean "interpreter, prophet, sorcerer.’ 

20 Cf. Leslie W. Jones, "The Cults of Dacia", University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology 9, 8 (1928), pp. 245-305; Raffaele PETTAZZONI, “La religione 
dell'antica Tracia", Serta Kazaroviana. Commentationes gratulatoriae Gabrielo Kazarov 
| [Bulletin de l'institut archéologique Bulgare 16] (Sofia 1950), pp. 291-299; Martin 
NILSSON, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 2. Aufl.. I (Munich 1955), pp. 585ff; 
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In other respects, the reputation enjoyed by the Thracians as a 
people was far from enviable. According to comments made by Hero- 
dotus (V. 3-8) and Thucydides (VII. 27 and 29f.), the Thracians were 
commonly regarded as savage, cruel, rapacious, and warlike. Among 
the several Thracian tribes which Strabo mentions as being all very 
brigandish (rávta pév oóv tabta Anotpikwtata £Ovm), it was the 
Bessoi, with whom we shall have chiefly to do in the following 
pages, who, he says, "were called brigands even by the brigands” 
(kai ónÓ TOV Anotóv Agotai Tpocayopevovtat)?'. Similar information 
comes from Ovid, who, having been banished in A.D. 8 by Augustus 
to Tomis, a city on the Euxine near the mouths of the Danube, 
laments the miseries to which he is exposed, being "surrounded by 
the Sarmatians, a fierce people, and the Bessoi and Getae" ??. 

In the light of the previously mentioned characteristics of the Thra- 
cians, it is perhaps not surprising to learn on the testimony of Latin 
inscriptions?? and other sources** that they formed a notable con- 
tingent in the Roman army. They likewise were renowned for their 
work in mines, particularly gold mines??. 


and S.I. ALEXANDRU, “Religa tracilor sud-Dunáreni", Studii teologice, Ser. II, 20 
(1968), pp. 576-588. For Dionysiac inscriptions from Istria in the second and third 
centuries, see D. M. Pippipi, in Dacia, n.s. III (1959), pp. 391-413, reprinted in his 
Epigraphische Beiträge zur Geschichte Histrias in hellenistischer und römischer Zeit 
(Berlin 1962), pp. 154-177; for Dionysiac inscriptions of earlier centuries see D.P. 
DiMiTROV, "Neuentdeckte epigraphische Denkmäler über die Religion der Thraker 
in den frühhellenistischen Epoche", Hommages à Waldemar Déonna [Collection Lato- 
mus, vol. 28] (Brussels, 1957), pp. 181-193. 

21 Geography VII.v.12. 

?? Tristia 1.x.5, "Sauromatae cingunt, fera gens, Bessique, Getaeque" ; cf. IV.i.67, 
"vivere quam miserum est inter Bessosque Getasque". For discussions of these and 
other references made by Ovip to the Thracians, see N. Lascu, ‘Ovidiu in istorio- 
grafia romînă” (French résumé, “Ovide dans l'historiographie roumaine”), Omagiu 
lui Constantin Daicoviciu cu prilejul împliniri a 60 de ani (Bucharest 1960), and D.M. 
PriPPIDI, / greci nel basso Danubio dall'età arcaica alla conquista romana (Milan 1971), 
pp. 155-160. 

?3 Bessi are referred to in the following inscriptions : Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum (Berlin 1862ff) III, 104, 557f., 4378, 5796, 6109, 6233; III, p. 844, 22; 854, 31; 863, 
25; V, 6733; VI, 2699, 3177, 3205; X, 1754. 

^* E.g. the mid-fourth century Expositio totius mundi et gentes, § 50: “Thracia 
prouincia ... maximos habens uiros et fortes in bello; propter quod et frequenter 
inde milites tolluntur" [Sources chrétiennes 126] (Paris 1966), p. 186 and VEGETIUS, 
De re militari, II, 11, and IV, 24. 

25 See, most recently, E. Maximov, “Der Erzbergbauder Bessen”, Thracia III (1974. 
see n. 11 above), pp. 111-118. 
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II 


When it was that Christianity was first introduced among the Thra- 
cians it is difficult to say?°. Certainly Theodoret's inference?" that 
the Apostle Paul had brought the teaching of the Gospel throughout 
Thrace—an inference based on the word kvKA@ in Rom. 15:19 (“as far 
round as Illyrium I have fully preached the Gospel")—is altogether 
without warrant. Of scarcely more credence is the tradition reported 
by Eusebius?? that the Apostle Andrew evangelized Scythia??, the 
territory bordering the Black Sea between the Danube and the Tanais. 
Tertullian and Origen present contradictory evidence. The former 
makes the rhetorical statement that the name of Christ currently reigns 
in such varied places as "the manifold confines of the Moors, all 
the limits of the Spains, and the diverse nations of the Gauls, and 
the haunts of the Britons (haunts inaccessible to the Romans, but 
subjugated to Christ), and of the Sarmatians, and Dacians, and Ger- 


26 On the Christianization of the Balkans, see Jacques ZEILLER, Les origines chré- 
tiennes dans les provinces danubiennes de l'empire romain (Paris 1918); C. Daicoviciu, 
“Există monumente creştine i Dacia traianá din sec. II-III?" (German résumé, "Gibt 
es christliche Denkmáler aus dem II-III Jahrhundert in trajanischer Dacien?"), Anuarul 
Institutului de studii clasice Cluj-Sibiu 2 (1933-35 [published 1936]), pp. 192-208, German 
résumé, pp. 294-296 [there are no certain historical, epigraphical, or archaeological 
proofs of Christianity prior to the fourth century]; J. ZeILLER, "L'Expansion du 
christianisme dans la peninsula des Balkans du I*' au V* siécle", Revue internationale 
des études balkaniques 2 (1935), pp. 76-81; Eugen LozovAN, "Aux origines du christia- 
nisme Daco-Scythique", in Franz ALTHEIM, Geschichte der Hunnen IV (Berlin 1962), 
pp. 146-165; and D. M. Pippipi, “În jurul izvoarelor literare ale creştinismului daco- 
roman" (French résumé, "Autour des sources litteraires du christianisme daco-romain"), 
Contribuții la istoria veche a romániei, 2nd ed. (Bucharest 1967), pp. 481-496 and 568- 
569. 

27 THEODORET, Com. in Ep. ad Rom., XV (MIGNE, PG 82, 213B). 

28 Hist. Eccl. IILi.1. On the question how far ORIGEN, whom EUSEBIUS quotes 
here, relied on earlier traditions concerning the assignment of missionary areas to the 
several apostles, see A. HARNACK, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in 
den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 4. Aufl., I (Leipzig 1924), pp. 109f., which is condensed 
from HARNACK [Texte und Untersuchungen 42, 3] (1918), pp. 14-16. 

?? For discussions of the legends concerning the work of the Apostle Andrew, see 
B. ZIMMERMANN in F. CaABROL and H. LECLERCQ, Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie 1, 2 (1907), cols. 2031-2034; G.M. Ionescu, Istoria Bisericii Românilor 
din Dacia Traiand (Bucharest 1906), pp. 48ff and 212ff.; Karl AUNER, "Predicat-a 
un Apostol in Românie?” Revista catolică 1 (1912), pp. 40-58 (not available to the 
present writer); Francis DvoRNIK, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend 
of the Apostle Andrew (Cambridge, Mass. 1958), pp. 198-211; and Peter M. PETERSON, 
Andrew, the Brother of Simon Peter, his History and Legend (Leiden 1958), pp. 6-23. 
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mans, and Scythians, and of many remote nations, and of many 
provinces and islands unknown to us and which we can scarcely 
enumerate” °°, On the other hand, Tertullian's grandiloquent language 
is neutralized by Origen's much more cautious comment on the current 
status of the fulfillment of the promise made in Matt. 24:14 (“this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world...) : “What 
then shall we say concerning the Britons or the Germans, who are 
around the Ocean, or concerning the barbarian Dacians and Sarma- 
tians and Scythians, of whom the most have not yet heard the word 
of the Gospel ...?"?! 

Neither testimony alone is very convincing, but taken together they 
show that a partial Christianization of some of the peoples named 
probably took place before the beginning of the third century. The 
earliest known bishop of Tomis, a man named Evangelicus, is dated 
by Gams about 290, and in 325 the bishop “de Tomis in Scythia" is 
said to have been present at the Council of Nicaea??. The Passio 
St. Philippi??, written by a bilingual Thracian who apparently drew 
upon an eyewitness account, describes the persecution of Christians 
in the year 303-304 in the cities of Heraclea and Adrianople. Besides 
providing testimony as to the state of urban Christianity of that time, 
the author refers to not a few typical Thracian practices and cus- 
toms?^, showing that the native population was not yet Romanized. 


30 Adv. Judaeos, vii: "ut iam Getulorum varietates et Maurorum multi fines <et> 
Hispaniarum omnes termini et Galliarum diversae nationes, et Britannorum inaccessa 
Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita, et Sarmatarum et Dacorum et Germanorum et 
Scytharum et abditarum multarum gentium et provinciarum et insularum multarum 
nobis ignotarum, [et], quae enumerare minus possumus?" (CSEL 70, Pars II, ed. E. 
KROYMANN (1942), p. 273, 31-36). 

?! [n Matth. comment., ad Matth. 24, 9. (GCS 38, Origenes Xl, ed. E. KLOSTERMANN, 
(1933), p. 76: “Quid autem dicamus de Britannis aut Germanis, qui sunt circa Ocea- 
num, vel apud barbaros Dacos et Sarmatas et Scythas, quorum plurimi nondum 
audierunt evangelii verbum ...?" 

*? Bonafatius Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesie catholice (Ratisbon 1873), p. 428. 

33 "Martyrium SS. Philippi, episcopi Heracleensis, Severi presb. et Hermae diac. 
in Adrianopoli Thraciae (a. 304)", Acta Sanctorum, Octobris t. IX, 22 Oct. (Paris 
& Rome 1869), pp. 545-553; cf. also H. Delehaye, "Saints de Thrace et de Mésie", 
Analecta Bollandiana 3| (1912), pp. 161-300, and H. LECLERCQ, Dictionnaire d'archéo- 
logie chrétienne et de liturgie, XV, 2 (1953), cols. 2275f. 

34 For a discussion of such details, see V. VELKOV, "Küm vüprosa za eziku i 
bita na trakite prez IV B. ot N.E." (German résumé, “Uber die Sprache und Lebens- 
weise der Thraker im 4. Jahrhundert u.z."), /zsledvanija v cest na Akad. Dimitdr 
Decev (Sofia 1958), pp. 731-741. 
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By the time of the Synod of Sardica (342/343), churches appear 
to have been established in the chief cities of Thrace, organized in a 
form of Christianity which seems to have been not visibly distinguish- 
able from that of the Eastern or Greek church??. The origin of a 
Thracian-Bulgarian national church was still in the future, and its 
rise depended in part upon the success of evangelizing those living 
in the countryside and mountainous regions. The difficulty encountered 
in attempting to reach such persons is hinted at by Macarius Magnes 
in his Apocriticus, written perhaps in the second half of the fourth 
century. The author states that the Gospel had not yet been preached 
in “the country of the Scythians, where twelve tribes of nomad bar- 
barians live, of whose savage state Herodotus tells us"' °°. 

Toward the close of the fourth century, however, a vigorous effort 
was made to carry the Gospel to the Scythae, Getae, Bessi, and other 
tribes that had not yet been reached. The missionary was Niceta ?", 
bishop of Remesiana (now Bela Palanka in Yugoslavia). Our knowl- 
edge, such as it is, of his preaching among the Thracians is derived 
from Paulinus of Nola, whom he visited in 398 and again in 402, 
and who wrote about his friend's work in two poems (nos. 17 and 
27), composed for the feast of St. Felix. In well-turned Sapphic verses 
Paulinus celebrates Niceta's heroic efforts to bring the claims of 
Christ to the wild inhabitants of the frontier regions lying to the east 
of Remesiana. "The whole area of the north," he declares, ''calls 
you father. The Scythians become gentle at your words; at war with 
each other, they abandon their aggressive spirit under your schooling. 
The Getae run to you, as do also the Dacians, both those who dwell in 
the hinterland and the cap-wearers living on the bank of the Danube, 
rich in numbers of cattle". Niceta, he says, was successful in taming 


35 So Carl SCHNEIDER, Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums I (Munich 1954), 
p. 649. On the council at Sardica, see Friedrich Loors, "Zur Synode von Sardica", 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken 82 (1909), pp. 279-297; Jacques Zeiller, Les origines 
chrétiennes dans les provinces danubiennes de l'empire romain (Paris 1918), pp. 228- 
258; and Ivan RAMUREANU, “Sinodul de la Sardica din anul 343. Importanța lui 
pentru istoria pătrunderii creştinismului la geto-daco-romani' , Studii teologice, Ser. II, 
14 (1962), pp. 146-182. On the Thracian church in general, see Michael LE QUIEN, 
Oriens Christianus | (Paris 1740, reprinted Graz 1958), cols. 1091ff. 

36 T.W. CRAFER, The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes (London 1919), p. 125. 

>” See, e.g., A. E. BURN, Niceta of Remesiana, his Life and Works (Cambridge 1905), 
pp. Xxviff. and D. M. PiPPiDI, "Niceta din Remesiana si originile creştinismului daco- 
roman", Contribuții la istoria veche a României, 2nd ed. (Bucharest 1967), pp. 497-516. 
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even "the Bessians, whose minds are harder than their lands, who 
indeed are harder than their own snow” ?*, 

In due time the news of the conversion of Thracians to Christianity 
reached Jerome in Bethlehem. In a letter written A.D. 396 to Helio-. 
dorus, Jerome, in speaking of the progress that the Christian faith 
had made, mentions how *'the savage Bessians and their host of skin- 
clad tribes, who used to offer human sacrifices in honor of the dead, 
have now dissolved their harsh discord into the sweet music of the 
Cross” ??, 

From these and other patristic testimonies, rhetorical though they 
are, it may be concluded that by the beginning of the fifth century the 
Christian message had been proclaimed, with a certain amount of 
success, to even the more remote mountain tribes in Thrace, and 
that some even of the Bessi had responded to the Gospel. 

The literary evidence is corroborated by archaeology. Inscriptions *9, 
reliefs, gems, lamps bearing Christian symbols, and the like*!, testify 
to the dissemination of Christianity in Thrace during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. Although some of the artifacts may have been 
brought there from the West or from Byzantium, it is probable that at 
least some of them are native to the region. In not a few places in 
Bulgaria remains of early Christian churches have been found, many 


38 PAULINUS OF NoLa, Carmina xvii, 245-252, “te patrem dicit plaga tota Borrae, 
| ad tuos fatus Scytha mitigatur | et qui discors fera te magistro ! pectora ponit. | et 
Getae currunt et uterque Dacus, | qui colit terrae medio uel ille | diuitis multo boue 
pilleatus | accola ripae", and 205-206, "nam simul terris animisque duri | et sua Bessi 
niue duriores". CSEL 30, ii (Vienna 1894), pp. 92f. and 91; Eng. trans. by P.G. 
WaLsH, The Poems of St. Paulinus of Nola (New York 1975), pp. 111 and 110. 

39 JEROME, Epist. LX, 4, "Bessorum feritas et pellitorum turba populorum, qui 
mortuorum quondam inferiis homines immolabant, stridorum suum in dulce crucis 
fregerunt melos". CSEL 54 (1910), 533. 

4 Vasile PARvAN, Contribuții epigrafice la istoria creştinismului daco-roman (Bucha- 
rest 1911); Raymund NETZHAMMER, Die christlichen Alterthümer von Dobrudscha (Bu- 
charest 1918); I. BARNEA, "Crestinismul in Scythia Minor după inscripții”, Studii 
teologice 1-2 (1954), pp. 64-112 (not available to the present writer); and IDEM, 
"Quelques considérations sur les inscriptions chrétiennes de la Scythie Mineure”, Dacia, 
n.s. I (1957), pp. 265-288. 

^! C. Daicovictu, “Au sujet des monuments chrétiens de la Dacie Trajane", Mélanges 
de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes offerts à J. Marouzeau (Paris 1948), 
pp. 119-124; I.I. Russu, "Materiale arheologice paleocrestine din Transilvania, con- 
tributii la istorii crestinismului daco-roman," Studii teologice ser. II, 10 (1958), pp. 311- 
340; and I. BARNEA, “Vasile Pârvan si problema creştinismului in Dacia traianà," 
ibid., pp. 93-105 (contrary to PARvAN's opinion, the earliest archaeological evidence 
for Christianity in Dacia Trajana dates from the fourth or fifth century). 
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of the basilica-type. The discovery of many Christian graves at Sardica 
(modern Sofia) dating from the fifth and sixth centuries indicates 
the presence of numerous Christian congregations at that period. 


III 


It is now necessary to inquire how far patristic testimonia may 
support the opinion that, along with their new faith, the Thracians 
possessed their own native religious literature^?, and whether any 
part of the Scriptures had been translated into their language. The 
following data have been thought to bear on the subject. 

(1) In an interesting passage in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa 
(d. 394) the author mentions the variety of words for “heaven” in 
different languages. "We call it oópavóv, the Hebrew shamaim, the 
Roman caelum, and the Syrian, the Mede, the Cappadocian, the 
Maurusian, the Scythian, the Thracian, the Egyptian call it different- 
ly" *?. In commenting on this statement BeSevliev argues that “in the 
mouth of a Church Father the word ‘heaven’ is plainly a term 
standing for the Christian religion (as, for example, the prayer ‘Our 
Father) which again testifies indirectly to the existence of prayers 
and other liturgical texts in the Thracian language” ^*. 

It must be observed, however, that Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon 
gives no example of such a metaphorical meaning of the word obpavóc, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether, in the context, Gregory intends 
to imply anything beyond a comment on the wide diversity of words 
meaning "heaven" in the several languages that he mentions. In any 
case, he says nothing whatever about a Thracian version of the 
Scriptures. 

(2) At Eastertime in the year 399 John Chrysostom preached a 
sermon in the Church of St. Paul, a sanctuary assigned to the Goths 
who lived in Constantinople. Speaking through an interpreter, Chrysos- 
tom dealt with the theme of the divine call to pagans and barbarians 
to embrace Christianity. At the beginning of his sermon the preacher 


^? Such is the tentative hypothesis thrown out (in the form of a question) by 
N. IoRGaA in his Histoire des roumains et de la romonité orientale, i (Bucharest 1937), 
p. 276. LozovAN, op. cit. (n. 26, above), p. 150, n. 21 thinks such literature, if it 
existed at all, would have involved no more than the translation of some prayers. 

** Contra Eunomium, xii, MiGNE, PG 45, 1045D: 'Hpeig ovpavov tobto Aéyopev, 
Lapaip 6 'Efpaioc, ó Popnatog; KeXoüp, kai GAAws ó Xópoc, 6 Mfjóoc, 6 Kannzaóóxng., 
ó Mavpoovotoc, ó XxbO0nc, ó OpGE, 6 Atyountios. 

44 Personennamen, p. 119. 
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expresses the wish that the pagan philosophers were present so that 
they could recognize the might of the crucified One and the vigor of 
the Christian faith and character. Warming up to his subject Chrysos- 
tom continues: "Where now are Plato, Pythagoras, and the other 
philosophers of Athens? Forgotten! Where are the teachings of the 
fishermen and the tentmakers? They are not merely in Judea, but 
they shine more brightly than the sun also in the language of the 
barbarians, as you have heard today. Scythians and Thracians and 
Sarmatians and Moors and Hindus and those who dwell at the ex- 
treme ends of the earth philosophize concerning these things that 
have been mentioned, having translated them each into his own native 
language" 45., 

These words, a typical example of Chrysostom's characteristic ora- 
tory, have been taken to mean, as was mentioned earlier, that the 
Scriptures were translated into Thracian and other languages. Actual- 
ly, however, all that Chrysostom states is that the several peoples 
whom he enumerates^?, having translated into their own language 
what was preached to them, now "'philosophize" (that is, practice 
Christianity—see Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. qiXocoqeiv) in accord 


45 Hom. hab. in eccl. Pauli, MiGNE, PG 63, 499-501: Tlod ta IlAátovoc xai 
[lv0uyópou xai tv £v 'AO0nvaig; éoPéoOn. Tod ta tOv áAXiéov xai oKnvoroiwv: 
obx v 'Iovóaíq póvov, àAAà xai èv tfj tàv BapBápov yA@tty, Kaba tKovcate 
ofuepov, fjÀiou qavótepov óaAáunev: kai LKvOai Kai OpQke; xai Eaupopóátai xai 
Mapa: kai 'Ivóoi xai of mpdcg abtdg dnzgkicuévot tac &oxyatiüg tfjg olkoupévnc, 
MpOc t')v oiKxeiav Exaotoc perafaAóvteg yAM@ttav, ta eipnpéva quAocoopoboci tadta. 
The supposition of several modern scholars that CuRvsosTOM here refers to the 
translation of the Bible seems to rest upon an uncritical acceptance of the inaccurate 
editorial heading in MiGNE's Latin rendering of the passage: Barbarae gentes ad 
fidem conversae Scripturas in linguam suam converterunt (col. 501). 

46 Cf. CHRYSOSTOM’s reference to several of the same nations in his discussion of 
the gift of the plurality of languages bestowed by the Holy Spirit upon the apostles at 
Pentecost so that, "although originally using only one language, that of the Jews, 
they were able to convince the Scythian, the Indian, the Sarmatian, the Thracian" 
(Adversus Iudaeos et gentiles, vii, MiGNE, PG 48, col. 822). In chapter vi he refers to 
Scythians, Thracians, Mauri, Indians, Sarmatians, and Persians being brought under 
the yoke of Christ. (For two other lists of peoples to whom the Apostles preached, 
brought to my attention through the kindness of Dr. Margaret A. SCHATKIN, see 
CHRYSOSTOM, Exp. in Ps. 44, 3, PG 54, 186, and De sancto Pentecoste Hom. 1, 4, PG 
50, 459). Whether such list of exotic names are the result of merely rhetorical fancy, 
different. readers will estimate differently; cf., however, the sensible comment of P. 
PEETERS, "Il faut bien convenir que ces premiers catalogues des nations chrétiennes 
ont un tour un peu trop oratoire pour inspirer pleine confiance", Analecta Bollandiana 
50 (1932), p. 12. Perhaps, as John G. GRIFFITH, the Public Orator of Oxford, has 
suggested to the present writer, CHRYSOSTOM is simply using a popular ténoc or 
commonplace; cf. JUVENAL (III, 79) who links Maurus and Sarmata and Thrax. 
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with that doctrine. Furthermore, the reference to Sarmatians, Moors, 
and Hindus, and those who dwell at the extremities of the earth 
complicates matters. Are we to suppose that Chrysostom means that 
all these nations likewise possessed written translations of the Bible 
in their native languages? And if he does mean this, can we believe 
him? 

(3) In a scathing denunciation of the prevalence of inhumane prac- 
tices current among the Scythians and Gepids, Salvian (who died 
about 480), a priest of Marseilles, asks, "Where is the catholic law 
that they believe? Where are the commandments of piety and chastity 
that they learn? They read the Gospels (evangelia legunt), and are 
unchaste; they hear the apostles, and get drunk. They follow Christ, 
and plunder..." ^" Without raising the query how far Niceta's work 
of evangelization may have been localized and/or transient, what is of 
interest here is Salvian's statement, made in the second half of the 
fifth century, that Christians among the Scythians and Gepids "read 
the Gospels". Unfortunately nothing is said as to the language in 
which these two peoples were accustomed to read the Gospels—if 
indeed Salvian gave the matter a second thought. 

(4) Beginning in the sixth century we hear of the existence of monks 
and monasteries of the Bessoi in various localities outside Thrace. 
The Acts of the Council held in 536 at Constantinople refers to the 
presence in that city of many ethnic monasteries*®, including one of 
the Bessoi, the abbot of which was named Andrew *?. 

(5) In 570 while Antoninus Placentinus was making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem he stopped off at the monastery at Mount Sinai, where he 
says he found three learned abbots who knew several languages, 
namely Greek, Latin, Syriac, Egyptian [Coptic], and Bessian °°. 


*' De gubernatione Dei, IV, 17, MiGNE, PL 53, col. 90; Engl. trans. by Eva M. 
SANDFORD (New York 1930), p. 127. 

48 See Karl Hott, "Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nachchrist- 
licher Zeit", Hermes 43 (1908), pp. 241-254, esp. p. 245, and R. JANIN, "Les monastéres 
nationaux et provinciaux à Byzance", Échos d'Orient 32 (1933), p. 431, and IDEM, 
La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantine 1, 3, Les églises et les monastères 
(Paris 1953), p. 68. 

*? J. D. MANSI, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio VIII (Florence 
1762; reprinted Leipzig 1901), col. 987E-1009E (by accident, it seems, the word 
Bécoov has dropped out of the corresponding item in 1010E). 

39 Antonini Placentini itinerarium xxxvii ed. Paul GEYER, CSEL 39 (1898), p. 184, 
"... tres abbates, scientes linguas, hoc est, latinas et graecas, syriacas et aegyptiacas et 
bessas". Another recension of the /tinerarium reads, “`... hoc est latinam, graecam, 
syram, et aegyptiacam et bessam" (GEYER, p. 213); for bessam a tenth-century manu- 
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(6) More than one source refers to the presence of Bessian monks 
in Palestine. In the Life of St. Saba by Cyril of Scythopolis (6th 
century) the author relates an incident during the Origenastic contro- 
versy when Bessian monks came to the assistance of the Orthodox in 
Jerusalem ?!, and John Moschus (d. 619) makes reference in his Pratum 
spirituale?? to the Xoófifa tHv Beoodv near a XZoófifa tàv Xópov 
by the Jordan. 

(7) Still more to the point appears to be the testimony included 
by Theodore of Petra (c. 526) in his Life of St. Theodosius the 
Coenobiarchius. In the monastery tod KoutiAá (the name is Thra- 
cian??), which was located on the eastern shore of the Jordan near 
the Dead Sea, Theodosius (who died in 529) established four houses. 
One of them, Theodore says, was used for the chronically ill; in 
the other three the monks would sing hymns and offer prayers to the 
Highest in their native languages, namely in Greek, Bessian, and 
Armenian °*. How far such liturgical services may have involved books 
written in Bessian, including a translation of the Scriptures, we are 
not informed. 

Before summing up the preceding discussion, it is probably necessary 
to raise questions concerning the development of writing in Thrace. 
Did the common people there have an autochthonous script, and 
would this have been utilized in preparing a version of the Scriptures? 


script at Bern reads persam, which is adopted by Aubrey STEWART in his translation 
in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society II (London 1887), p. 29. Because of difficulty 
in believing that a Thracian dialect was understood by the abbots, various emenda- 
tions have been proposed : Friedrich TucH suggested Arabic (Antoninus Martyr, seine 
Zeit und seine Pilgerfahrt nach dem Morgenland (Leipzig 1864), p. 29, n.); Eberhard 
NESTLE suggested Abyssinian or, still better, Iberian (i.e. Georgian) (Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 61 (1907), pp. 500f.); and E. Kunn, following 
TOMASCHEK, proposed vulgar Latin (ibid., p. 759). 

*! Cyril of Skythopolis, ed. E. SCHwARTZ [Texte und Untersuchungen 42, 2] (1939), 
pp. 193f. 

3? MIGNE, PG 87, 3, col. 30258. 

53 Cf. DETSCHEW, Die thrakische Sprachreste, p. 265. 

54 THEODORE' statement concerning the Bessian section of the monastery is as 
follows: étépav 6& EvOa Kata oixeiav yA@ooav yévoc Becodv tæ bwiotw tac cix àq 
dnxodidmov. Vita S. Theodosii, ed. H. USENER (Leipzig 1890), p. 45, lines 4-12; cf. also 
Vita Theodosii Coenob. compiled by Simeon METAPHRASTES (fl. c. 960), who repeats 
(in ch. xxxvii: MIGNE, PG 114, col. 505) the account about the four houses and 
the singing of hyms in several languages, including Bessian. Once again, several scholars 
have proposed that by Bessian Simeon meant to refer to another language, in this 
case Slavonic; so L. ALLATIUS in MiGNE, PG 114, col. 506, n. 18; S. VAILHE, Revue de 
l'orient chrétien 5 (1900), p. 287; and A.P. FRUTAZ, Enciclopedia cattolica X1 (1953), 
col..1941. 
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The categorical statement of Androtion the atthidographer, that 
none of the ancient Thracians knew the alphabet (xv ápyaíov paci 
Opqkóv pndéva éníotao0ai ypápnpata)?? applies to a time before 
the period that concerns us here. According to Herodotus (as was 
mentioned earlier) the Bessoi were in charge of a sanctuary of Diony- 
sus which apparently provided written oracles??. When Ovid, while 
living at Tomis, composed a poem in the Getic language’, we 
would like to know whether it was written in a local alphabet. Most 
of the eighty or so "micro-inscriptions" discovered at the sacred en- 
closure at Sarmizegetusa in Dacia contain only Greek consonants, 
while others contain signs that are apparently not of the Greek al- 
phabet °°. How far these latter were used in writing literary texts of 
greater extent than the scraps preserved in Thracian inscriptions we 
do not know. In any case, Lozovan is probably correct when he states : 
“It is rather illogical to believe that the population of Dacia and 
Scythia Minor would have had to wait until the beginning of the 
second millennium and contact with the Slavs in order to begin to 
write. Situated between the Huns and the Goths, on the margin of 
the Roman-Byzantine Empire, and Christian for a long time, they 
ought to have written before the X-XI centuries" 5°. 


IV 


It will have been observed more than once how scanty are the 
data bearing on our problem and how often they are susceptible of 
differing interpretations. Furthermore, the gaps in our knowledge are 
many, and it is far easier to raise questions than to answer them. 

The most certain datum that can be identified in the preceding 
testimonia is that the native Thracian language continued to be used, 


55 Ap. AELIAN, Varia Historia, VIII, 6 (F. JacoBv, Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, III, B (Leiden 1950), p. 72, n. 54). 

56 Cf. the discussion in George SOTIROFF, ‘‘Y a-t-il eu une écriture autochtone en terre 
slave avant le temps de Cyrille et Méthode?" Revue Canadienne d'études slaves ] 
(1967), pp. 79-94, esp. 91-93. 

57 Pont. IV .xiii.17-22. Cf. Henry S. GEHMAN, "Ovid's Experience with Languages at 
Tomi", Classical Journal XI (1915), pp. 50-55, and Francesco DELLA CORTE, “II *Geticus 
sermo’ di Ovidio", announced for publication in Scritti in onore di Giuliano Bonfante I 
(Brescia, ca. 1977). 

58 Cf. Hadrian Daicoviciu, Dacia de la Burebista la cucerirea romaná (Cluj 1972), 
pp. 224-232 (with French and German résumés). For a specimen of script found in 
Thrace, see Norbert JoKL in Max EBERT's Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte XIII (Berlin 
1929), p. 297. 

5? Op. cit., (n. 26 above), p. 164, n. 93. 
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at least by some classes of the Bessian tribe, until the beginning of the 
seventh century of the Christian era9?. Nevertheless, the existence of 
4000 to 4500 Greek and Latin inscriptions found thus far in Thrace 
and Moesia make it abundantly plain that at least the upper classes 
were accustomed to use the classical languages?!. If one tabulates 
the inscriptions from Dobrudja that can be identified as Christian, it 
is found that, of about seventy such inscriptions, three-fourths are in 
Greek, two in Greco-Latin, one in Slavo-Greek, and all the others in 
Latin ®*. Does this mean that Thracians who had been Christianized 
were also to some extent Hellenized and/or Romanized?? and there- 
fore did not require a translation of the Scriptures in their own 
tongue? 

The only patristic statement that can be taken with any degree of 
probability to testify to the existence of a Thracian version is Chrysos- 
tom's rhetorical statement in his Eastertide sermon at the Church 
of St. Paul®*, and this may prove too much—for in that case we 
would also have to assume that Chrysostom knew that versions of 
the Bible existed in the languages of the Scythians, the Sarmatians, 
the Mauritanians, and the Indians! 

In the absence of solid information, one can, of course, speculate. 
It is sometimes assumed that, when the Christian church was planted 
by missionaries and evangelists among a hitherto non-Christian people, 
an early production of a translation of the Bible into the local vernac- 
ular would have been not only natural but also necessary for the 
spiritual health and growth of the congregations. Such a supposition, 
however, is more congruent with the practice of modern missiology 


$9 This is recognized by, e.g., HOLL, op. cit. (n. 48 above), pp. 245f.; Ludwig 
RADEMACHER, Koine [Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
phil.-hist. K1., 224, Ste Abhandlung] (Vienna 1947), pp. 22f.; and I.I. Russu, “Dispa- 
ritia limbii si a populatiilor traco-dace" (French résumé, "La disparition de la langue 
et des populations thraco-daces’’), Studii si cercétari de istorie veche 8 (1957), pp. 253- 
265. 

$! Cf. BESEVLIEV, Personennamen, pp. 64ff. and, for inscriptions dating from the 
fourth to the fourteenth century, IDEM, Spdtgriechische und spátlateinische Inschriften 
aus Bulgarien (Berlin 1964). 

62 I. BARNEA, “Quelques considérations sur les inscriptions chrétiens de la Scythie 
Mineure”, Dacia, n.s. I (1957), pp. 265-288. 

63 This is not meant to suggest, as TOMASCHEK and his students have argued, that 
the Thracians were so completely Romanized as to have lost the use of their own 
language; see BESEVLIEV's well-taken strictures in his article, “Über manche ältere 
Theorien von der Romanisierung der Thraker", Études balkaniques | (1964), pp. 147- 
158, and in his Personennamen, pp. 60-68. 

64 See n. 45 above. 
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than with what is known to have prevailed throughout the ancient 
Church. It is closer to the mark to observe, with Karl Holl, that 
"in the early period the official Christian Church everywhere relied 
only on the Cultursprachen, and allowed the Volkssprachen to be 
pushed aside and supplanted"9?. Although the number of ancient 
versions of the New Testament may seem to be considerable, there 
were many languages and dialects used by early Christians that never 
obtained a translation of even one book of the Scriptures. One thinks, 
for example, of the Lycaonians of Asia Minor, to whom Paul and 
Barnabas preached (cf. Acts 14:11); as late as the sixth century their 
national ecclesiastical life was flourishing to such an extent that of the 
monasteries in Constantinople which were identified as belonging to 
special groups, two were known as tàv Aukaóvov$9$. Yet we never 
hear of a Lycaonian version. 

In the west Irenaeus as bishop of Lyons complained that, living 
among the Celts and accustomed to use their barbarous dialect, he 
could not be expected to write elegant Greek". Although he must 
have preached in the local language, he never indicates any need or 
desire to supply the national churches there with their own trans- 
lation of the Bible. In fact, throughout the centuries Christianity 
spread throughout Gaul and also among the Celts of the British Isles 
without the help of a vernacular Bible. 

A similar situation prevailed in north Africa. The first martyr of 
the African Church (A.D. 180) bore the Punic name Namphamo $5. 
Comments in Augustine's writings indicate that whereas in Hippo 
not all members of the Church understood Punic, in the environs of 
the city this was the language regularly used by the peasants. Whole 
congregations would have understood next to no Latin at all, so 
that the local pastor as well as Augustine on his episcopal visits would 
have had to use the local language. Such must have been the condi- 
tions in outlying districts of north Africa for centuries, when the 
Scripture lessons and the preaching would have been in Punic??. 


95 Op. cit. (n. 48 above), p. 249; similarly P. R. L. Brown, "Christianity and Local 
Culture in Late Roman Africa", Journal of Roman Studies 58 (1968), pp. 85-95. 

96 Ibid., p. 245. 

67 [RENAEUS, Adv. Haer. I proem. 3; cf. also 1.10.2 and III.4.2. 

68 AUGUSTINE, Epist. 16, 2 (MAXIMUS to AUGUSTINE) and AUGUSTINE in the answer, 
Epist. 17, 2. For the date and spelling of the name, cf. J.B. LIGHTFOOT, The Apostolic 
Fathers. Part II, S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp I (London 1885), pp. 507f. 

9? For ample patristic references substantiating these statements, see Theodor ZAHN, 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons | (Erlangen 1888), 40ff. 
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But as little is heard of a Punic Bible as of a Celtic Bible, and, as 
Zahn had pointed out long ago, “in this connection the silence of an 
Augustine is a proof which cannot be gainsaid” "9. 


Conclusion 


In view of the lack of any solid proof that there was ever a written 
version of the Bible in the Thracian language, and in accord with 
what can be deduced from historical and literary data bearing on the 
question, the most that one may conclude is that in Bessian congrega- 
tions the Scripture lesson may have been provided through the medium 
of oral interpretation. There is no evidence for the existence of a 
Thracian Bible. 


ADDENDUM 


Page [349], note 46 
Chrysostom presents a similar list in commenting on I Cor. 14:10, 


Tovtéott, tooadta: yAdoou, tooxota. Dovyat, Lxvddv, Opaxwyv, ‘Pwualwv, 
IIcpcóv, Mavewy, 'Iv8Gv, Alyurtiwv, érépwv uuplov £0vàv 


(Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 61, cols. 298 f.) 


79 Ibid., p. 42. For a rebuttal of F.C. Mover’s categorical statement that “the 
Punic Christians, who were for the most part Donatists, had their own translation of 
the Bible", in J.S. ERscH and J.G. GRuBER, Allgemeine Encyclopddie der Wissen- 
schaften und Kunst, 3. Section, XXIV (Leipzig 1848), p. 434a, see ZAHN, Op. cit., 
p. 4l, n. 3. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PATRISTIC EVIDENCE AND 
THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


Of the three kinds of evidence which are used in ascertaining the text of the 
New Testament — namely, evidence supplied by Greek manuscripts, by early 
versions, and by scriptural quotations preserved in the writings of the Church 
Fathers — it is the last which involves the greatest difficulties and the most 
problems. There are difficulties, first of all, in obtaining the evidence, not 
only because of the labour of combing through the very extensive literary 
remains of the Fathers in search of quotations from the New Testament, but 
also because satisfactory editions of the works of many of the Fathers have not 
yet been produced. More than once in earlier centuries an otherwise well- 
meaning editor accommodated the biblical quotations contained in a given 
patristic document to the current text of the New Testament against the 
authority of the manuscripts of the document.! Part of the problem, more- 
over, is that exactly the same thing took place prior to the invention of 
printing. As Hort pointed out, ‘Whenever a transcriber of a patristic treatise 
was copying a quotation differing from the text to which he was accustomed, 
he had virtually two originals before him, one present to his eyes, the other to 
his mind; and if the difference struck him, he was not unlikely to treat the 
written exemplar as having blundered.” 

In the second place, even for those patristic authors whose writings are avail- 
able in reliable editions, the textual critic is often confronted with problems 
arising from the manner in which a Father refers to the biblical text. It goes 
without saying that reminiscences and allusions are of less value to the critic 
than specific citations of the very words of the scriptural passage. Likewise it is 
obvious that quotations which were made by copying directly from a biblical 
manuscript will be of more value than those loosely quoted from memory. 
Although the Fathers seldom had occasion to indicate which method they 
followed, it is generally assumed that lengthy passages were more likely to be 
copied from a manuscript than short passages. Likewise the nature and purpose 


of the patristic treatise must be taken into account. Other things being equal, it 


* The Presidential Address delivered 24 August 1971 at the Twenty-sixth General Meeting of 
S.N.T.S., held at ‘Leeuwenhorst Congres Centre’, Noordwijkerhout, The Netherlands. 

1 For examples of shockingly lax standards of editorial accuracy, see the instances cited by 
Ll. J. M. Bebb, ‘The Evidence of the Early Versions and Patristic Quotations on the Text of the 
Books of the New Testament’, Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 1 (Oxford, 1890), 195-240, esp. 198 f. 

! B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek; [vol. n], Introduction 
[and] Appendix, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1896), pp. 202 f. 
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is more likely that a Father will make a point of quoting accurately in a polem- 
ical treatise than in a popular exposition or homily. In any case, however, 
all such problems are compounded when, as often happens, the Father quotes 
the same passage more than once but never twice in the same wording.! 

But difficulties and problems do not end even when the textual critic has 
laboriously assembled the patristic evidence; at this stage differences of 
opinion arise concerning the interpretation of the evidence. Thus, the question 
must be raised whether the Father has adjusted the wording of the passage to 
fit his argument or at least to fit the syntax of his sentence.? After making all 
due allowances for these and other kinds of exigencies, the textual critic must 
decide what amount of weight he should accord the patristic evidence in 
comparison with the weight accorded the evidence supplied by New Testa- 
ment Greek manuscripts and the early versions. It is here that the widest 
divergencies have emerged among modern textual critics. During the present 
century several scholars have frequently given preference to patristic evi- 
dence, even when such testimony is opposed by the weight of most — or even 
all — of the Greek and versional evidence. 

In order to keep the following discussion within manageable bounds, it is 
proposed, first, to survey briefly the history of the collection of patristic 
evidence for apparatus critici of the Greek New Testament; secondly, to con- 
sider several of the more noteworthy passages for which patristic testimony 
has been accorded predominant weight; and thirdly, to make comments and 
to draw conclusions concerning the appropriate methodology when using 
patristic evidence for the textual criticism of the New Testament. 


I. GATHERING THE EVIDENCE? 


Already in the first published edition of the Greek New Testament (Basel, 


1516) Erasmus mentions on the title page the names of Origen, Chrysostom, 


1 On patristic citation of the same passage in different ways, see M. Jack Suggs, ‘The Use of 
Patristic Evidence in the Search for the Primitive New Testament Text’, New Testament Studies, 1v 
(1958), 139-47, esp. pp. 141 f. Such laxity is not unknown in more modern times; for example, the 
English divine Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) quotes John iii. 3-5 nine times in his several writings, but 
never in complete agreement with the English text of 1611, and only twice in agreement with each 
other (so Ezra Abbot, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; External Evidences [Boston, 1880], p. 41). 

2 Thus, it seldom happens that in brief quotations one can rely upon patristic testimony for xai, 
y&p, 56, &àAá, and similar connectives. 

* For other discussions of the contribution of patristic citations in the history of New Testament 
textual criticism, see Caspar René Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, 11 (Leipzig, 1902), 
747-53, 906-93, and nı (1909), 1345 and 1358-63; Robert M. Grant, ‘The Citation of Patristic 
Evidence in an Apparatus Criticus’, New Testament Manuscript Studies, ed. by M. M. Parvis and A. P. 
Wikgren (Chicago, 1950), pp. 117-24; and Jean Duplacy and Jack Suggs, ‘Les citations grecques 
et la critique du texte du Nouveau Testament; Le passé, le présent et l’avenir’, La Bible et les péres, 
Colloque de Strasbourg (Paris, 1971), pp. 187-213. The last mentioned volume also contains 
discussions concerning biblical quotations made by Latin, Armenian, Coptic, and Syriac writers: 
namely, H. J. Frede, ' Bibelzitate bei Kirchenvátern', pp. 79-96; L. Leloir, ‘La Bible et les Pères du 
désert d’après les deux collections arméniennes des Apophtegmes', pp. 113-34; K. Schüssler, 
‘Zitate aus den katholischen Briefen bei den koptischen Kirchenvátern', pp. 215-28; and M. Black, 
*The Syriac New Testament in Early Patristic Tradition', pp. 263-78. 
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Cyril, Vulgarius Jerome, Cyprian, Ambrose, Hilary, and Augustine as 
providing testimony concerning the text of the New Testament. Actually, 
however, instead of drawing upon these Fathers for help in establishing the 
text, Erasmus quotes them in his exegetical Adnotationes which conclude the 
volume. 

The New Testament volume of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
printed in 1514 but not published until 1520, makes next to no use of the 
Fathers; at I Cor. xv. 50 there is a reference to Jerome, and at I John v. 7 
Thomas Aquinas and Joachim of Fiore are mentioned. 

The first scholar who, so far as is known today, made use of Greek and 
Latin patristic evidence along with the testimony of Greek manuscripts and 
the early versions was Francis Lucas of Bruges. In his JVotattones in sacra Biblia, 
quibus variantis. . .discutiuntur (Antwerp, 1580), Lucas provided a variety of 
patristic quotations in his comments on selected variant readings. Some years 
later, at the close of an edition of the four Gospels (1606), the text of which 
was drawn, with very few changes, from Plantin's edition in the Antwerp 
Polyglot Bible (1569-72), Lucas appended an apparatus in the form of Notae 
ad varias lectiones editionis Graecae evangeliorum. Soon afterward Hugo Grotius 
gathered a number of Greek and Latin patristic testimonies to variant 
readings in the New Testament. These, as well as those collected by Lucas, 
were given wider dissemination when they were reprinted in Brian Walton's 
London Polyglot Bible.? 

During the rest of the seventeenth century apparently few attempts were 
made to collect patristic evidence for the text of the New Testament. In the 
eighteenth century, however, stimulated no doubt by Richard Simon's 
magisterial Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament, 
depuis le commencement du Christianisme jusques a nótre temps (Rotterdam, 1693), 
more attention was given to patristic evidence. Instead of consulting the 
Fathers in a more or less desultory way, as had been done previously, John 
Mill made a considerable collection of patristic quotations for a critical 
apparatus. In his celebrated edition of the Greek Testament, published at 
Oxford in 1707 two weeks before his death, Mill cites evidence from a wide 
variety of Fathers among the thirty thousand variant readings which he had 
so diligently assembled. The Fathers are referred to merely by their names, 
and only occasionally does Mill provide the title of the patristic treatise in 
which the citation is preserved. J. A. Bengel valued the Fathers highly and 
frequently cited them in the apparatus of his edition of the Greek New 
Testament (Tübingen, 1734). Later in the same century the Swiss scholar 
Johann Jakob Wettstein, whose handsome edition of the Greek Testament 
was published in two folio volumes in 1751-2 at Amsterdam, provided a 


1 The usual explanation of the presence of ‘ Vulgarius’ among the names of ecclesiastical writers is 
that Erasmus here employs the sobriquet of Theophylact of Bulgaria (in modern Greek beta is 
pronounced v). For a different explanation, see Caspar René Gregory, 7 extkritik, 1, 748 n. 1. 

3 They are included in the Appendix to vol. vı (London, 1657) of Walton's Polyglot. 
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greater number of Fathers, occasionally supplying the title of the patristic 
treatise that is cited for the variant reading. 

The first thorough and systematic study of patristic writings for text- 
critical purposes was made by Johann Jakob Griesbach who, in his Symbolae 
criticae (Halle, 1785-93), brought together all the quotations he could find in 
the works of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, sometimes indicating how 
often a given Father cites a certain reading. In the nineteenth century still 
more precise information was provided. For the larger Greek New Testament 
prepared by Karl Lachmann (Berlin, 1842-50) all the quotations in the 
writings of Irenaeus, Origen, Cyprian, Hilary of Poitiers, and Lucifer of 
Cagliari were examined or re-examined by Philip Buttmann, or by Lachmann 
himself; the evidence is stated very precisely, with a reference to the edition, 
the volume, and the page of each citation. Samuel P. Tregelles, who had made 
a special study of Eusebius, bestowed great pains on patristic citations of the 
first three centuries for his edition of the Greek Testament (London, 1857-72). 
In addition to making use of material from previously assembled collections, 
Tregelles independently gathered citations from Irenaeus and Origen, 
comparing them with the citations published by Griesbach and Lachmann. 
Tischendorf, whose eighth edition (Leipzig, 1869-72) profited much from the 
earlier publication of the several fascicles of Tregelles’ edition, not only 
increased very considerably the number of patristic references which he 
cites, but frequently supplied the text and context of fairly lengthy quota- 
tions. 

In the twentieth century Alexander Souter, whose Greek text (Oxford, 
1910) merely reproduces that prepared by Archdeacon Edward Palmer of 
the preceding century (Palmer had adjusted the Textus Receptus so as to 
represent the Greek text which inferentially lies behind the English Revised 
Version of 1881), provided a concise apparatus that contains a considerable 
amount of patristic information, particularly of the Latin Fathers. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Fathers are cited only by name and not by treatise. 
Where a given Father quotes the same passage in different forms, Souter uses 
a fractional number; for example, Aug. 2/3 signifies that the reading occurs 
in two of the three places where Augustine quotes the passage. In Hermann 
von Soden's edition (Berlin, 1913) yet another differentiating feature — a 
typographical one — was introduced. The abbreviated names of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers (and their translations) are printed in their appropriate 
type; thus Eip means Irenaeus, /r the Latin translation; Wp the Greek 
Origen, Or the Latin translation. 

Among more recent editions S. C. E. Legg in his apparatus to Westcott 
and Hort's text of Mark (Oxford, 1935) and of Matthew (Oxford, 1940) 
supplies the full text of a considerable number of citations at the foot of 
almost every page. 

In addition to the previously mentioned affaratus critici that. contain 
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evidence from the Fathers, reference may also be made to indexes of biblical 
citations in the writings of the Fathers. During the past century Dean J. W. 
Burgon, that doughty defender of the Textus Receptus, combed through 
many Greek and Latin folios of the Fathers, marking New Testament 
quotations in the margins. Then Burgon's assistants extracted the passages 
(some 86,439 quotations!) arranged them in scriptural sequence, and 
placed them in sixteen huge scrapbooks, which today are in the British 
Museum. Another index, confined to the writings of St Augustine, was 
prepared last century by that polymathic scholar Paul de Lagarde, who with 
the help of his wife assembled nearly 30,000 quotations made by Augustine 
from the New Testament. This handwritten index is now in the University 
Library at Góttingen. 

Finally, mention should be made of two or three other projects the purpose 
of which is to collect biblical quotations in Greek and Latin Fathers. For the 
past several generations the well-known Vetus Latina Institut at Beuron has 
been gathering citations of the pre-Hieronymian Latin text of both Old and 
New Testaments. Planned by Pfarrer Josef Denk and developed by Pater 
Alban Dold, today the project is under the capable direction of P. Bonifatius 
Fischer. The files along the walls of the atelier in the Institute contain cards 
bearing citations of almost one million patristic quotations, arranged in 
scriptural sequence. During the past two decades several volumes of apparatus 
for selected Old and New Testament books have been coming from the 
press with gratifying regularity. 

For the past score or more years work has been under way in Britain and 
America in the assembling of a full critical apparatus for the Gospel according 
to Luke. With the collaboration of many assistants, the American Committee 
of the International Greek New Testament Project has collected the Gospel 
citations made by all of the Greek Fathers through the fifth century. Thus far 
for the Gospel of Luke there are about 8,500 cards, each containing a verse 
or a portion of a verse cited by a Father.’ 

As regards Greek patristic quotations in general, it is with great satis- 
faction that one can report the recent formation of a project designed to 
provide a complete file of biblical quotations in the works of Greek ecclesi- 
astical writers up to the ninth century (as far as Photius). This is the micro- 
card file being assembled by the Centre of Patristic Analysis and Documenta- 
tion (Centre d'Analyse et de Documentation patristiques) of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology of Strasbourg. According to information provided by 
the directors of the project (A. Benoit and P. Prigent) there are already (as 
of 1970) about 40,000 microcards from 112 works, chiefly of the first three 

! For a list of the Fathers (about two hundred in number) and the editions of their works that 
were indexed by Burgon, see Edward Miller, A Textual Commentary Upon the Holy Gospels, 1 (London, 
1899), xx-xxiv. 


2 For a recent statement concerning the slipping of patristic quotations for the Project, see Jack 
Suggs’ report in La Bible et les pères, pp. 197-208. 
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centuries.! The microcard consists of a photograph of the page of the patristic 
text on which the citation or allusion is found. The microcard also contains 
reference to the author, the title of the work, the century, and the language, 
as well as reference to the citations preceding and following the one being 
studied. It goes without saying that such a file will be of the utmost assistance 
not only to textual critics but also to scholars who wish to trace the history of 
biblical exegesis and hermeneutics in the patristic period.* 

The work of assembling files of patristic evidence, however necessary in 
itself, is merely a preliminary stage in ascertaining the form or forms of 
biblical text current in the patristic period. Instead of a bare collection of 
patristic quotations collated against either the Textus Receptus or a modern 
critical edition, what is of far greater help to the textual critic is the recon- 
struction of the New Testament text (or texts) used by an individual Father. 
There are all too few such investigations of this kind, and unfortunately not 
all that have been published are satisfactory. A prime example of what 
should not be done is R. W. Muncey’s attempt to reconstruct the New 
Testament text as quoted by St Ambrose, an attempt that is marred by 
astounding naïveté and inattention to textual details. At the opposite pole 
are such monographs as Sanday and Turner’s reconstruction of the text of 
the New Testament as quoted by St Irenaeus,‘ and the more recent work by 
Mees and Zaphiris® on the text used by Clement of Alexandria. There are 
also not a few doctoral dissertations in which, with varying degrees of success, 
the writers have set out to collect and analyse the New Testament quotations 
contained in one or more treatises written by a Greek or Latin Father. In this 
connection it is good to know that an inventory of all such patristic studies 
past and present is now being kept by Pére Duplacy.’ 


1 For the initial announcement of the project, see A. Benoit and P. Prigent, ‘Les citations de 
l'Écriture chez les Pères’, Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, xL (1966), 161-8; for the status of 
the project as of 1970, see the brief statement in the Bulletin of the Council on the Study of Religion, 
II, 1 (February, 1971), 15f. 

? For discussions of such possibilities, see the contributions to two international colloquia, one held 
at Strasbourg, 1-3 October 1969, the other held at Rome, 4 November 1969 (Cf. the brief report 
by Jean Duplacy, Biblica, 11 [1970], 156.) 

3 R. W. Muncey, The New Testament T ext of St Ambrose ( Texts and Studies, n.s. 1v ; Cambridge, 1959), 
was reviewed adversely by J. Duplacy in Recherches de science religieuse, xv vit (1959) 391—400; S. 
Lundström in Gnomon, xxxn (1960), 640 ff.; G. G. Willis in Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. x (1960), 
172-6; A. Wikgren in Journal of Religion, xu (1960), 316 f.; M.-E. Boismard in Revue Biblique, xvn 
(1960), 136 f.; Ian Moir in Scottish Journal of Theology, xiv (1961), 100f.; P. G. van der Nat in 
Vigiliae Christianae, xv1 (1962), 55 f.; and by the present writer in Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXIX 
(1961), 186 f. 

* William Sanday and C. H. Turner, Nouum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei episcopi Lugdunensis (Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts, vii; Oxford, 1923). 

5 Michael Mees, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens von Alexandrien (Quaderni di ' Vetera 
Christianorum’, 2; Università di Bari, 1970). 

* Gérassime Zaphiris, Le texte de l'Évangile selon saint Matthieu d'après les citations de Clement 
d' Alexandrie comparées aux citations des Pères et des Théologiens grecs du II° au XV’ siècle (Gembloux, 
[1970]). 

7 Cf. Duplacy’s ‘Appel pour un relevé général des citations patristiques de la Bible grecque’, 
Novum Testamentum, xit (1971), 236 f., and Vigiliae Christianae, xxiv (1970), 239 f. Père Duplacy's 
address, to which information of such studies can be sent, is 9 Boulevard Voltaire, 21 Dijon (Cóte 
d'Or), France. 
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II. EVALUATING THE EVIDENCE 


-It is time now to examine the place scholars have accorded patristic evidence 
in the textual criticism of the New Testament. In the elaboration of several 
wide-ranging textual theories, the names of certain Fathers have played a 
decisive role. Thus F. J. A. Hort linked the emergence of the co-called Syrian 
text to Lucian of Antioch,! and Hermann von Soden's identification of the 
Egyptian text as the Hesychian recension rests upon Hug's? and Bousset's? 
earlier research and lives on in the sigla used in the apparatus of current 
editions of the Nestle-Aland Greek Testament. In 1924 Streeter developed 
the theory of ‘local texts’ of New Testament witnesses by isolating the typical 
forms of readings that occur in the writings of Fathers who were associated 
with representative sees of the early Church.‘ The stimulus for Streeter’s 
work arose from Kirsopp Lake’s isolation of several members of Family 1 and 
his subsequent insight that the textual critic must ‘reconstruct the texts which 
were in use at the close of the second century in Africa, in Alexandria, in the 
East, and perhaps elsewhere’, making use of ‘the evidence of the versions 
used in the local church and of the writers who used them’.5 

In choosing among variant readings of any given passage of the New 
Testament, most scholars have followed the traditional and time-honoured 
procedure of beginning with the Greek manuscripts themselves, and then 
supplementing their testimony by consulting the early versions and the 
patristic quotations. Since the latter are subject, as we have seen, to some 
special limitations and drawbacks, a majority of modern textual scholars 


1 Op. cit. § 190. Whether it really was Lucian who was responsible for the production of that form 
of New Testament text which Westcott and Hort called Syrian (and which others have called 
Antiochian, or Byzantine, or Koine, or Ecclesiastical), it remains a fact that this text was finally 
disclosed to be secondary through the evidence furnished by the Church Fathers, for none of the 
ante-Nicene writers, as Hort pointed out, seem to be aware of the kind of conflated readings so 
characteristic of the later type of text. 

2 J. L. Hug, Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 3te Aufl. (Tübingen, 1826), §37. 

* Wilhelm Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 74-100. In reality 
the so-called ‘Hesychian’ text antedates by many years the date usually assigned to Bishop 
Hesychius; see F. G. Kenyon, ‘Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament’, Mémorial Lagrange, 
ed. by L.-H. Vincent (Paris, 1940), pp. 245-50. 

* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins (London, 1924), pp. 53 ff. 

5 Kirsopp Lake, 7 he Influence of Textual Criticism on the Criticism of the New Testament (Oxford, 1904), 
pp. 6 f. Two years later, in his review-article of B. Weiss's edition of the Gospels, Lake made a more 
specific proposal. ‘ May I suggest’, he wrote, ‘that the time has come for a new kind of edition of the 
text of the Gospels? It is not probable that we shall ever do very much if we content ourselves with 
publishing texts, of which, as is the case with Dr Weiss's edition, the chief value is that they represent 
the opinions of a great scholar. What is needed is an edition in which the oldest forms of the text in 
different localities are arranged in parallel columns, each column having its own apparatus criticus. 
Such an edition would have the Old Syriac, Old Latin, and the Alexandrian texts arranged side by 
side, and perhaps the Latin and the Syriac would be retranslated into Greek. The number of 
columns would vary in different places, and the details would not be easy to arrange, yet I do not see 
any insuperable difficulty’ (American Journal of Theology, vii [1903], 256). 

Those who are acquainted with the three volumes of E. H. Hansell’s Novum Testamentum Graecum 
antiquissimorum codicum textus in ordine parallelo dispositi (Oxford, 1864) will know how convenient it is 
to be able to consult the continuous text of codices A, B, C, and D arranged in parallel columns. 
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consider patristic evidence, so long as it stands alone, to count for almost 
nothing in ascertaining the original text. In their view it reveals at most some- 
thing of the kaleidoscopic variety characteristic of the history of the trans- 
mission of the New Testament text. Accordingly, it is only when patristic 
evidence coincides with the evidence of the Greek manuscripts, or with 
some unmistakable indication in the early versions, that any stress can be 
laid upon it. But whenever this is the case, it rises at once into great 
importance. 

On the other hand, during the present century more than one scholar, 
challenging the subordinate role traditionally accorded patristic evidence, 
has given patristic quotations primary consideration, not only in dealing with 
individual passages but also in developing a methodology in the editing of 
entire books of the New Testament. Thus, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century Friedrich Blass issued editions of Matthew and John in which he 
accorded predominant weight to patristic testimony (along with versional 
evidence) in the evaluation of variant readings.! One of the characteristics of 
Blass's text is its extreme brevity. For example, in the Fourth Gospel Blass not 
only rejected, as would be expected, the generally acknowledged interpola- 
tions in the Textus Receptus (e.g. John iii. 13; v. 4; vi. 51; vii. 53-viii. 11; 
xl. 41 ; Xvi. 16), but likewise omitted throughout the Gospel literally hundreds 
and hundreds of individual words and phrases which he considered to be 
scribal alleviations of the evangelist's terse style. Thus, in chap. xx of John 
the Textus Receptus has 626 words and the Nestle-Aland (25th) edition has 
614 words (two of them are enclosed within square brackets), whereas Blass's 
edition has 544 words in the same chapter, and 25 of them are enclosed 
within square brackets, indicating their tenuous position in the text. 

Other scholars, notably F. C. Conybeare and Kirsopp Lake, have argued 
on the basis of patristic evidence for the originality of certain readings which 
are not attested by any Greek manuscript of the New Testament. For 
example, in an article entitled *Three Early Doctrinal Modifications in the 
Text of the Gospels'? Conybeare sought to show that the original text of 
Matt. i. 16, preserved in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, read “Joseph begot 
Jesus’; that the original form of Matt. xix. 17 and parallels, preserved by 
Marcion, was ‘Do not call me good’; and that, instead of the Trinitarian 
baptismal formula at the close of the Gospel of Matthew, the passage, on the 
testimony of Eusebius, originally read merely, ‘baptizing them in my name'.? 


1 Evangelium secundum Matthaeum cum variae lectionis delectu (Leipzig, 1901), and Evangelium secundum 
Iohannem cum variae lectionis delectu (Leipzig, 1902). Blass’s edition of the Gospel of Luke (Leipzig, 1897) 
attempted to provide the text of the postulated earlier form of that gospel. 

3 Hibbert Journal, 1 (1902-3), 96-1 13. Conybeare elaborated his argument for the originality of the 
non-Trinitarian baptismal formula in an article in Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 11 
(1901), 275-88. In 1904 Kirsopp Lake adopted Conybeare's conclusion in his inaugural lecture at 
Leiden (see above, p. 385 n. 5). 

* The patristic testimony which Conybeare adduced in support of his arguments concerning the 
original text of these three passages has been reassessed by a variety of scholars and today few textual 
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More recently the Dominican scholar M.-E. Boismard, currently at the 
École Biblique in Jerusalem, has issued a series of studies relating to the 
Fourth Gospel, a common characteristic of which is the special weight that 
the author attaches to New Testament quotations and allusions in the 
writings of the Fathers. 

In the following pages an analysis will be made of a variety of instances in 
which Pére Boismard has accorded to patristic evidence what seems to the 
present writer to be an altogether unwarranted weight in the text-critical 
evaluation of certain variant readings. At the same time it must be freely 
acknowledged that Boismard's textual researches, however lacking in ulti- 
mate cogency, have been valuable in respect of directing attention to several 
hitherto neglected readings that are shared by a variety of patristic writers. 
Even those who differ from Boismard in their estimate of the weight to be 
assigned to such patristic evidence must be grateful to him for the stimulating 
manner in which he has built up his arguments. That these arguments 
deserve attention has become even more imperative in view of the circum- 
stance that several of Boismard's conclusions have won a place in the text 
and/or in the margin of the Jerusalem Bible,! where of course they will have 
wide influence. 

Stated in the most general terms, Boismard holds that the Fourth Gospel 
was originally terse and succinct in style, and that, in order to make it more 
acceptable from a literary point of view, scribes introduced many nouns, 
pronouns, and connectives. As a result, even the Alexandrian type of text, 
which, as he puts it, has been canonized in modern critical editions, is 
frequently disfigured by additions that are, in reality, nothing more than 
glosses. The true text happens to be preserved, in many cases, in the writings 
of the Fathers, not only those that are early, but also even in those of the fifth, 
sixth, and later centuries. In a series of half a dozen noteworthy articles 
published in Revue Biblique, Boismard builds up his case in a variety of ways. 
He begins with a detailed analysis of the evidence for the text of John v. 39? 
reconstructing the following as the primitive form of the verse, èv als Soxeite 
sory Exe: avrai paprupoüociv Trepi Evo. This reading, he says, is supported 
by several ancient versions (it%eaurff syrP-Ppal copt eth), by various patristic 
witnesses (Irenaeus!strm Eusebius, Chrysostom, Severian, Nonnus; Cyprian, 
Tertullian, Juvencus, Diatessaron*rsbseth,ven), and by Pap. Egerton 2. 

First of all, it must be observed that Boismard would have been more exact 


critics are impressed by the cogency of his arguments; on the original text of the Matthean baptismal 
formula see, for example, F. H. Chase in Journal of Theological Studies, v1 (1904-5), 481-512; on 
Matt. xix. 17 and parallels, B. B. Warfield in Princeton Theological Review, xu (1914), 222-8 (reprinted 
in his volume Christology and Criticism [New York, 1929], pp. 140-5) ; and on Matt. i. 16, F. C. Burkitt 
in Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, n (Cambridge, 1904), 258—66. 

1 Cf. Gordon D. Fee, ‘The Text of the Jerusalem Bible: a Critique of the Use of Patristic Citations 
in New Testament Textual Criticism’, Journal of Biblical Literature, xc (1971), 163-73. 

2 ‘A propos de Jean V, 39. Essai de critique textuelle’, Revue Biblique, Lv (1948), 5-34; cf. also 
Boismard in L’Evangile de Jean; Etudes et problèmes (Brussels, 1958), pp. 51 f. 
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if he had said that the witnesses which he cites support this or that element of 
his reconstruction. Thus, for example, what Boismard regards as the primitive 
text differs in several particulars from Pap. Egerton 2; the latter reads Opets 
before Soxeite, and instead of atta: paprupoUciv it reads éxeivat eloiv al 
waptupovoa. In the second place, it is noteworthy that, in Boismard's 
opinion, the original text of this verse has not been preserved in any known 
Greek manuscript of John, uncial or minuscule. (The Bodmer Papyri of 
John, 3899 and 3875, both of which support the commonly received text of the 
verse, had not yet been published when Boismard wrote his article.) 

By way of illustrating Boismard's methodology, we may observe how he 
deals with Wyeis in this verse, a word which is read by all known Greek 
manuscripts. Since several witnesses omit Uyeis (Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
Severian, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and the Ethiopic version), and since in the 
versions there is some small amount of variation respecting the position of 
the pronoun (before or after the verb), Boismard concludes that the original 
text was without Wyeis. But it is certainly hazardous in the extreme to 
abandon the testimony of all known Greek manuscripts, which are unani- 
mous in reading Wyeis before Soxeite, and to argue that, because several 
versions and Fathers omit the pronoun, or place it after 5oxeite, the original 
text lacked the word altogether. It is much more likely that freedom in trans- 
lation and inaccuracy of citation account for the variation of the word in 
several versions and Fathers. 

Two years later Boismard elaborated much more fully his view of the role 
of patristic evidence in textual criticism, publishing a programmatic study 
entitled ‘Critique textuelle et citations patristiques'.! Here he argues that 
'there exists a patristic textual tradition differing from the manuscript 
tradition, and often almost completely ignored by it'. By way of illustrating 
this thesis Boismard discusses half a dozen passages (i. 12-13; xii. 32; xiv. 2, 
23; xvii. 5, and 21); in every case Boismard appeals to the testimony of a 
cloud of patristic witnesses in support of the briefer and more pithy text. Let 
us examine several examples 

In place of the generally accepted form of John i. 12-13 (6001 5 &AaBov 
aUTÓv, ESwkev avToís éCovoíav tékva OcoU yevéobal, Tols Tic TEUOUCIV els TÒ 
óvou«a avrov, (13) of oux ÈE alu&rov ovdé èk OgcMjuaros capkóg oU6i èk 
OeAtjatos &v6pós GAA’ Ex 0co0 EyevvilOncav) Boismard proposes the following 
as the original text: 

édc01 è &rrloeucav els av Tóv, 

ESaoxev aurrois EEouvctav tékva Geo kAnfjvat: 
(13) 6s oux ÈE afparros oùt Ex capkós, 

GAA’ Ex OeoŬ Eysvv10n. 

It must be stated, first of all, that this reading cannot be proved to have 
existed in any single witness, not even among patristic sources, but is a 

1 Revue Biblique, Lvu (1950), 388-408. 
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cento that Boismard has reconstructed from bits and pieces drawn from 
scattered and disparate witnesses. 

Beginning with v. 12, Boismard is impressed by the circumstance that 
the words Tois Tr1c'reUouciv els TO Övopa avroð are lacking in quotations of 
and allusions to the verse in the writings of Pamphilus (quoting Origen), 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, Didymus and Cyril of Alexandria, Nonnus of 
Panopolis, Chrysostom, Procopius of Gaza, Andrew of Crete, Augustine, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, Rufinus, Babai the Great, and Philoxenus of Mabbug.! 
Impressive as this array is, Boismard nevertheless is not willing to adopt the 
remaining portion of the verse to which they bear witness, but feels obliged, 
on the basis of other patristic evidence (in Tertullian, Chromatius, Fulgentius, 
Gregory the Great, and Philoxenus of Mabbug), to replace &Aafov aUróv 
(witnessed by all known Greek manuscripts) with &ríoeucav elg avtov. But 
the question how many of these Fathers are paraphrasing or are merely 
alluding to the passage without wishing to quote it in its entirety, Boismard 
does not take into account. 

In v. 13 Boismard points to the absence in various manuscripts and Fathers 
of one or another of the series of phrases witnessed by the traditional text 
(‘not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man’). Thus two 
manuscripts (3 and 17) omit the words ovdé &x 0cM]parros &v6pós, whereas a 
number of other Greek manuscripts (E 42 96 114 983 1573) omit the words 
oudé èk OcM]uaros capkós. In either case the shorter text also occurs in 
certain versions and Fathers. Instead of recognizing that scribal inattentive- 
ness or partial citation accounts for the shorter forms of the verse, Boismard 
regards them as proof that the verse embodies a growing text. Rejecting all 
three forms of the text (the traditional text as well as the two shorter readings) 
Boismard finally adopts a reading which lacks both instances of ®eAtatos as 
well as &v6pós of the traditional text, namely oux & atparros ovd5é èk capkós. 
This reading is supported by what he regards as quotations and/or allusions 
in Justin, Epiphanius, Babai the Great, the Acta Archelai, by some manuscripts 
of the Ethiopic version, and by certain 'indirect' allusions in Augustine and 
Ambrose. 

When, however, one examines the patristic passages that Boismard cites, 
one is surprised at their lack of substance. Thus Justin in Dialogue 135. 6 is 
arguing on the basis of passages from Isaiah that Christians are the true 
house of Jacob, and concludes that whereas the lineal descendants of Jacob 
are begotten ‘by blood and flesh’ (£& aiyatos xal oapKds), Christians are 
begotten ‘by faith and the Spirit’. How this can prove that Justin knew a 
manuscript of John that read 1. 13 in the form oux &€ aipatos ovdé EE capkós 
is beyond comprehension. The other witnesses adduced by Boismard, which 
are much later than the earliest extant copies of John in Greek, can be 


1 It should be pointed out, however, that elsewhere Origen, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Cyril 
quote v. 12 with the disputed phrase, rois motevouat els Tò Svopa avTou. 
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explained as due to freedom of translation and citation. Furthermore, 
although Boismard is by no means the first to prefer the singular number 
os. . .&yevvi]0n! (a reading supported by it, partly by the Curetonian Syriac 
and six manuscripts of the Peshitta, and by certain Fathers), neither he nor 
anyone else has provided an adequate explanation to account for its suppres- 
sion in all Greek manuscripts of the Fourth Gospel. Such a suppression is all 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the singular number makes the passage 
refer unmistakably to the Virgin Birth, a doctrine that was altogether 
acceptable to virtually all copyists. On the other hand, the introduction of a 
reference to the Virgin Birth into the text of the Fourth Gospel in several 
versional and patristic witnesses clearly reflects Christological interests on the 
part of translator and commentator. 

In John xiv. 2, instead of the generally received text, ‘In my Father's 
house are many mansions’, a reading supported by all known Greek manu- 
scripts, all versions, and the citations of seven Church Fathers, Boismard 
prefers the reading TroAAai povai Trap& TG tratp{. The latter reading, which 
Blass had already printed in his edition of the Fourth Gospel, is supported by 
what Boismard regards as firm evidence from a broad spectrum of Fathers 
from Irenaeus to Dionysius Bar Salibi of the twelfth century — thirty-four in 
number! 

Once again, however, Boismard has taken no account of the difference 
between patristic citations and patristic allusions. When one examines each 
of Boismard’s references in its context, one is struck by the paucity of evidence 
that the Father, in any single case, intended to quote the full text of the verse. 
On the contrary, in almost every instance the patristic writer, in dealing with 
the theme of eternal life, indicates that the Christian may anticipate a better 
life in heaven, ‘because there are many mansions with the Father’. In these 
Cases one can discern no reason why a given Father should have been obliged 
to refer to more than the gist of the text. And, as Boismard himself acknow- 
ledges, seven Church Fathers (Origen, Didymus and Cyril of Alexandria, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine) do cite the longer form of the 
verse. 

As usual Boismard is not impressed by the overwhelming mass of evidence 
that attests the commonly received form of the verse. It 1s, however, incum- 
bent upon him to attempt to explain how the reading arose and how it came 


1 The singular number has been preferred by a variety of scholars, including A. Resch, F. Blass, 
A. Loisy, Th. Zahn, R. Seeberg, C. F. Burney, F. Büchsel, J. Dupont, F. M. Braun, D. Mollat, and, 
most recently, J. Galot in a monograph entitled Etre né de Dieu, Jean 1, 13 (Rome, 1969). It is amazing 
that nowhere in Galot's discussion does he think it worthwhile to discuss or even to set forth the 
manuscript testimony supporting the traditional form of the text. Among recent commentators who 
prefer the plural are Barrett, Bultmann, R. H. Lightfoot, Schnackenburg, Wikenhauser, and 
Raymond E. Brown; cf. also A. Houssiau, ‘Le milieu théologique de la leçon tyevvi6n (Jo. 1, 13)’, 
Sacra pagina, 11 (Gembloux, 1959), 170-89, who argues that the singular number emerged in an 
anti-Ebionite milieu, whereas a gnostic tendency, leading from the singular to the plural, cannot be 
proved. 
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to be incorporated in all known Greek manuscripts and all versions. He 
cannot say that this reading is the easier of the two, and hence to be explained 
as a scribal alleviation — for despite the familiarity of the verse the precise 
relation of the Father's oikia to the troAAal povai has perplexed many an 
exegete. On the contrary, it may well be that the shorter form arose as a pithy 
condensation of the logion and was transmitted in the early Church as part 
of oral tradition, being a quasi-agraphon. In any case, surely it is easier to 
explain the existence of various shorter forms! of the verse in the writings of 
the Fathers as arising from the circumstance of their alluding to only as much 
of the substance of the passage as suited their purpose, than to assume that an 
expansion of the passage (whether made for stylistic or other reasons) 
happened to be incorporated in an early ancestor of all extant Greek 
manuscripts of John as well as all early versions. 

In a subsequent article entitled ‘Lectio brevior, potior’,? Boismard 
assembles an extensive apparatus for forty-three selected readings in chap. vii 
of the Fourth Gospel, six of which involve a change of vocabulary and thirty- 
seven of which involve a more concisely worded text, usually lacking 
adjectives, the copula, and especially pronouns. In addition to relying upon 
evidence from the homilies of Chrysostom and the paraphrase of John's 
Gospel by Nonnus of Panopolis (neither of which witnesses is characterized 
by precision of citation), Boismard calls in evidence from several Diatessaric 
sources as well as other patristic and versional witnesses. On the one hand, in 
his discussion of methodology Boismard correctly points out that textual 
critics generally agree that ‘the scribe, more or less consciously, prefers the 
reading that is most easily understood, and therefore (a) sometimes he 
replaces a picturesque word by a more ordinary or banal expression; 
(b) sometimes he omits a difficult word; and (c) sometimes he adds for the 
sake of clarity words which he thinks had been wrongly omitted'.? On the 
other hand, however, in his detailed evaluation of the relative merits of the 
several readings Boismard consistently adopts the shorter reading as original, 
even though it may be supported by only the slenderest external evidence. 
He seems never to raise the question whether accidental omission in tran- 
scription or freedom of translation and/or citation might not be a more 
appropriate explanation for the origin of such shorter readings. 

In his next article* Boismard returned to a detailed study of a single verse, 
drawing attention to a hitherto neglected variant reading, namely the 
omission of ó dv at John i. 18 in X* it? and the Latin interlinear text of A. 
Starting from this reading (which to most scholars would appear to be 
nothing more than an accident in transcription), and appealing to evidence 

! In most of the patristic references the wording is in the sequence which Boismard prefers; in a 
few cases, however, the allusion begins poval troAAal. . . 

2 Revue Biblique, vm (1951), 161-8. 


3 Ibid. p. 164, quoting from M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle (Paris, 1935). 
* ***Dans le sein du Père” (Jo. 1, 18)’, Revue Biblique, vix (1952), 23-39. 
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derived chiefly from the Fathers and several early versions, Boismard argues 
that the original text of this verse was something like 
Bedv ovdels Ewpaxev Troxrrors, el uf) 6 povoyevhs' 
els TOV KóATrov TOU TraTpds, &kelvos é&nyr|oarro 

— a reconstruction that may be rendered, ‘No one has ever seen God except 
the Only Begotten; it is he who has led into the bosom of the Father’. 

Once again Boismard is unable to cite any one Greek manuscript that 
supports exactly this reading. The conjunction ef yh, for example, is attested 
only by W (which also reads 6 ov!) it? and the Armenian and Ethiopic 
versions — certainly a most inadequate textual basis. Furthermore, the sense of 
the verb &&nyeio9a1 in the reconstructed reading is one which never occurs for 
that word in the New Testament or in early Christian literature. On the 
contrary, the verb means ‘to interpret, tell, make known’ in its five other 
occurrences elsewhere in the New Testament. All of these occur in Luke and 
Acts — a circumstance that accords ill with Boismard's theory that it was Luke 
who adapted a pre-Christian hymn to the Gospel of John as a prologue.! In any 
case, a reading that is supported by only meagre external evidence and that also 
goes against lexical usage in the New Testament can scarcely be original. 

In a subsequent article entitled ‘ Problèmes de critique textuelle concernant 
le Quatriéme Évangile',? Boismard extends his investigation, dealing with 
several other passages in the Gospel of John where, according to his theory, 
the vigorous and concise language of the evangelist ‘has been surcharged with 
a series of words and expressions intended to render it more clear and more 
understandable to the readers’.® 

Among the half-dozen passages which are analysed (John vi. 1, 22-4; 
xi. 48—50; xiii. 10, 24; xix. 34) the following deserve comment here. (They 
are considered in the sequence Boismard presents them.) In John xi. 48, 
because three Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries (Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Cyril of Alexandria), when quoting Caiaphas’ argument 
before the Sanhedrin, omit the words tévtes tiotevoovo els attov kat, 
Boismard is prepared to argue that all other witnesses have supplemented the 
original text by adding the clause. Despite the ingenious argumentation by 
which Boismard seeks to support his case, one looks in vain for any discussion 
how, from a genealogical point of view, the original reading could happen to 
be preserved in three relatively late Fathers, while all Greek manuscripts of 
John, all of the versions, and all the other Fathers who quote the verse, 
happen to agree in the insertion of a clause at the same place in the text. In 
fact, one is surprised that Boismard has overlooked the real reason that 
accounts for the absence of the clause in three Fathers. Certainly it is allow- 
able for theological and religious writers, whether ancient or modern, when 
they adduce a passage of Scripture, to omit a clause which is not particularly 


1 M.-E. Boismard, ‘Saint Luc et la rédaction du quatrième évangile’, Revue Biblique, 1x1x (1962), 
185-211. 2 Revue Biblique, LX (1953), 347-71. * Ibid. p. 345. 
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appropriate to the argument. By examining the context in which each of the 
three Fathers quotes the verse,! one can understand that to have included the 
clause in question would have contributed nothing to the argument and 
might well have diverted the reader's attention from the matter in hand. 

In John xix. 34 Boismard prefers the sequence USwp xai alua, a reading 
that is supported by one Greek minuscule (579), one manuscript of the Old 
Latin (e), the Bohairic version and several Sahidic manuscripts, and eleven 
Greek and Latin Fathers (Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Tatian, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret; Tertullian, Ambrose, Jerome, Rufinus, 
and Avitus of Vienna). But surely such a modification in the sequence of the 
two words (if it is not due merely to lack of attention on the part of trans- 
lator, or patristic writer, or subsequent copyist) may be the result of influence 
from a similar phrase that has crept into the text of some manuscripts of 
Matt. xxvii. 49, where 8 B C Lal add the words &AAos 56 Aapow Aóyynv 
EvuEev atrroU Thy TrAeup&v, Kal £65(A0ev 050p Kal alpa. 

In John xiii. 10 Boismard regards the words ef pt Tous móðos viyaobal, 
which are lacking in manuscript 579 as well as in Tertullian and in Ephraem’s 
Commentary on the Diatessaron, as a scribal addition to the original text. 
Now if Boismard had been content to argue, as several others have done, that 
the first four words (which are absent also from XN it? Origen, Optatus, 
Augustine, Jerome, Pacian, Quodvultdeus, and the Breviarium Fidei) are a 
scribal expansion, he could have made out a more or less plausible case. But 
in view of the obscurity of the resulting text when along with the four words 
víyac8at is also lacking, it is difficult not to regard this shortest reading as 
merely the result of scribal carelessness. 

Another passage that Boismard discusses is John xiii. 24, which after the 
opening words (vevesi oOv aUTS ÈZípwv Tlérpos) involves at least ten variant 
readings. These diverse readings can be subsumed under two main readings: 

(A) muðéoða tis &v ein Trepi ot Atyer P! (x) AK W A (O) TT? (f13). 

(B) xai A&ye avd, Eitt tis oti Trepi oŭ A£yei B C L X 33 892 1071 Origen. 

Both these readings have, as can be seen, a not inconsiderable support; 
Boismard, however, thinks that the original reading was simply veUet oŭv 
outa 2Íuov TMétpos, and ‘that all the rest was merely an expansion by 
revisers who were solicitous to make more clear a too-concise text’.? But such 
a proposal is tantamount to conjecture, inasmuch as the only evidence to 
which Boismard can point in support of the short reading is some quite 
indirect testimony in Chrysostom's Homilies on the Fourth Gospel. While 
admitting that Chrysostom nowhere explicitly cites verses 23-5, Boismard is 
impressed that in four passages (on iv. 27; xiii. 22; and twice on xiii. 24) 
Chrysostom alludes to v. 24, and always in an abbreviated form. 


1 Chrysostom, Hom. in Joan. lxiv. 3 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LIX, 358); Augustine, Serm. x. i 
(Patrologia Latina, xxxvi, 97); and Cyril of Alexandria, Com. in Joan. xi. 48 (P.G. xxiv, 68). 
! Ibid. p. 358. 
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It is difficult to take Boismard's argument seriously. Even though one sets 
aside all of the evidence in all copies of the Fourth Gospel — whether in Greek 
or in any of the versions — and even though in their stead one prefers a 
microscopic part of the patristic evidence, there is still very legitimate doubt 
whether in this case Chrysostom can be properly appealed to as a witness in 
support of the independent existence in copies of the Gospel of John of what 
Boismard regards as the original reading. First of all (and this point needs to 
be kept in mind in Boismard's discussion of several other passages from John), 
the Homilies of Chrysostom on the Fourth Gospel change their character 
from about Homily 45 (on John vi. 28-30) onward. For whatever reason, 
Chrysostom begins to include more and more verses within the compass of 
each of the succeeding Homilies As a result, he has a tendency merely to 
allude to the content of some of the verses, or even to omit altogether any 
reference to a given verse (as was pointed out earlier, Chrysostom finds no 
reason to refer, even in passing, to vv. 23 and 25 of chap. xiii). In the 
second place, when one consults the four passages which, according to 
Boismard, support the short text of v. 24, one perceives that it would have 
been not at all suited to Chrysostom's hurried style to quote the rest of the 
verse. In view of such circumstances Boismard's preference for Chrysostom's 
‘evidence’ seems to rest on mere subjectivity. 

Shortly after the discovery and publication of the Papyrus Bodmer II 
(3899), a copy of John's Gospel dating from about a.D. 200, Boismard returned 
to the study of the textual transmission of the Fourth Gospel.! According 
to his conclusions, five chief forms of text are to be distinguished. These, 
besides the generally acknowledged (1) Alexandrian, (2) Caesarean, and 
(3) Antiochian types, include (4) a characteristically short text of which the 
principal patristic witnesses are Tatian, Chrysostom, and Nonnus of Pano- 
polis, along with the Old Syriac, part of the Old Latin, the Georgian, Persian, 
and Ethiopic versions, as well as some readings of codex Bezae. The remaining 
text-type, according to Boismard, is fundamentally (5) that of codex Bezae, but 
it contains also a combination of readings supported by Sinaiticus in the first 
seven chapters of John and by some elements of the versions that support the 
fourth text-type. In addition, this nondescript group (baptized the ‘Sinaitic— 
Bezan' text-type) is said to include some features of the Alexandrian group. 
According to Boismard it is this last-mentioned type of text, as well as the 
Alexandrian type, that pë embodies by turns in large, alternating chunks. 
One of the noteworthy features of 3899, according to Boismard, is its agree- 
ment, in a total of 49 instances, with readings attested by versional and 
patristic (chiefly Tatianic) witnesses, but by no Greek manuscript, whether 
uncial or minuscule. The significance of these statistics, however, seems to be 
considerably diminished when it is observed that not a few of the instances 
involve merely a difference of tense or the omission of a connecting word - 

1 Revue Biblique, LXIV (1957), 363-98. 
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that is, variations which might well occur independently in more than one 
witness, or might be occasioned, in the case of versional testimony, by the 
freedom of the translator. 

We have now completed what has turned out to be a rather lengthy analysis 
of some of the more interesting proposals of Pére Boismard's textual studies, 
and it will be appropriate in conclusion to offer several comments and observ- 
ations. 


III. CONCLUDING COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


(1) In the preceding analyses of passages we have found no reason to 
abandon the view that, in the nature of the case, it is the Greek manuscripts 
which provide direct evidence for the text of the New Testament, whereas the 
versions and patristic quotations provide indirect evidence. As was mentioned 
at the beginning of section 11, the indirect testimony of versions and Fathers 
is of the greatest value when it is found to corroborate the direct testimony of 
the Greek manuscripts. When, however, the Fathers cite a passage in a form 
which differs from that current in New Testament manuscripts, the textual 
critic must consider whether it was the Father or the scribe of an early copy of 
the New Testament who was more likely to alter the text. Naturally the same 
motives for altering the text may have, in many cases, appealed to both 
alike.! On the other hand, in evaluating the patristic evidence one must be 
certain that it is not merely an allusion but a verbatim quotation (preferably 
made from a copy of the scriptures rather than from memory), and that it has 
not been adjusted to fit either the argument or the grammar and rhythm of 
the context in which it occurs.? 

In most of the instances of textual analysis examined above (namely, 
John i. 12-13; i. 18; v. 39; xi. 48; xiii. 24; and xiv. 2), the readings which 
Boismard prefers cannot be proved to have existed in any single Greek copy 
of the gospels. Furthermore, several of the other readings reconstructed by 
Boismard are a patchwork, put together from clauses and phrases individually 
attested by only the most meagre Greek testimony. In these cases it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that new and hitherto unknown readings 
have been created by the ingenuity of modern scholarship. 


1 For lists of the kinds of alterations that were introduced into the text, see, for example, Leon E. 
Wright, Alterations of the Words of Jesus as Quoted in the Literature of the Second Century (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1952), pp. 15-71, and Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1968), pp. 196 ff. 

3 For examples of alterations introduced into Greek manuscripts for the sake of style, see G. D. 
Kilpatrick, ‘ Atticism and the Text of the New Testament’, in Neutestamentliche Aufsätze; Festschrift für 
Prof. Josef Schmid (Regensburg, 1963), pp. 125-37; ‘The Greek New Testament Text of Today and 
the Textus Receptus’, in The New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective; Essays in Memory of 
G. H. C. Macgregor, ed. by Hugh Anderson and William Barclay (Oxford, 1965), pp. 189-208; and 
‘Style and Text in the Greek New Testament’, in Studies in the History and Text of the New Testament in 
Honor of Kenneth Willis Clark, ed. by B. L. Daniels and M. J. Suggs (Salt Lake City, 1967), pp. 153- 
60. For examples of such alterations in Latin Fathers, see A. F. Memorli, ‘Ritmo e testi biblici negli 
scrittori latini cristiani di prosa d’arte’, Aevum, xxvii (1954), 419-44. 
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(2) Whileitisfreely acknowledged that during the centuries the developing 
Textus Receptus accumulated a wide variety of words and phrases designed 
to alleviate contextual difficulties, it must also be conceded that omissions 
have likewise occurred frequently. Streeter discusses what he captions * The 
Fallacy of the Shorter Text’, and draws attention to A. C. Clark's quaint 
comparison: ‘A text’, as Clark put it, ‘is like a traveller who loses a portion 
of his baggage every time he changes trains.'! Of course marginal notes and 
expansions do creep into the text of ancient manuscripts, but at the same time 
omission, whether accidental or sometimes, as it appears, intentional, is also 
a familiar phenomenon. 

Methodologically it is illicit, in instances when a Father cites a text both in 
a longer and in a shorter version, to seize upon the shorter version as original 
and to assume that the existence of a longer version is proof of a growing text. 
It is also possible to interpret the shorter quotation as due to either (a) an 
idiosyncrasy on the part of the Father, or (5) the conscious or unconscious 
omission of a clause or a word which was not relevant to the Father's purpose. 
Particularly is it necessary to ascertain whether the supposed omission in- 
volves words that immediately precede or follow the portion that is quoted. 
In such cases one must consider the possibility that the Father had no occa- 
sion to extend his quotation. One example of many that could be mentioned 
is Origen's abbreviated citation of John xi. 25 several times throughout his 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel in the following form: èy% elu jj 
&vác'racis (without kal fj zwń).? It would be a mistake to conclude, as Tasker 
apparently does,? that Origen did not know the longer text, for in his com- 
ments on chap. xi he quotes the logion in its entirety.* 

(3) The question must be raised how one should interpret the agreement 
among several patristic writers who concur in citing a reading in a form 
different from the generally received text. To assume that they are indepen- 
dent witnesses to the existence of one or more New Testament manuscripts 
that contained such a reading is to overlook the possibility that they may have 
been influenced by common liturgical or exegetical traditions, transmitted 
from one writer to another. From the earliest times the Fathers studied and 
copied each other's writings to an extent that can only be described as 
surprising. For example, the string of Old Testament quotations in chaps. xiv 
and xv of the (first) Epistle of Clement of Rome (Ps. xxxvii. 35-7; Is. xxix. 13; 
Ps. lxii. 4; lxxviii. 36-7; xxxi. 1; xii. 3-5) reappear in exactly the same 
sequence in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 6). The Epistle of Barnabas 
was used by Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria. Tertullian and 


1 Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 131. 

3 Comm. in Ioan. i, 4 (6); i, 8 (10); i, 9 (11); i, 21 (23); and xix, 2. 

3 R. V. G. Tasker, ‘The Text of the Fourth Gospel used by Origen in his Commentary on John’, 
Journal of Theological Studies, xxxvi (1936), 149. 

4 Comm. in Ioan. xxvii, 9 (8), kal và elpnu£voo Utd ToU kupíou pds Thy Mápôav Atyovtos: tyo ely f) &váotaons 
Kal À 3001). The text of Origen's Commentary here is firm, Preuschen listing no variant reading among 
the four manuscripts on which his edition rests. 
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Epiphanius in like manner drew largely from the works of Irenaeus. Cyprian, 
as is well known, was a pupil and admirer of Tertullian, whose writings, as 
Jerome tells us! he made a point of reading every day. And as concerns 
Jerome himself, the extent to which he leaned on others is obvious from his 
own statements.? In fact, in at least one case it appears that Jerome went so 
far as to copy from Eusebius not only the answers to certain questions on 
biblical problems, but even several of the questions themselves ! 

One wonders how far such dependence of later writers on earlier ones may 
account for the widespread currency among the Fathers of the logion morai 
oval trap& TO tratp{, which (as we saw earlier) Boismard regards as the 
original form of John xiv. 2. Since several Fathers (e.g. Chrysostom and 
Cyril) cite the longer form of the passage as well as the shorter form, it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that both forms circulated side by side, one 
transmitted in the manuscripts of the Fourth Gospel, and the other as an 
abbreviated expression that found its way into homilies and treatises on the 
Christian's expectations concerning the after-life. 

(4) In making a general evaluation of the worth of patristic evidence for 
the text of the New Testament as compared with evidence derived from the 
manuscripts of the New Testament itself, it is necessary to take into account 
considerations bearing on (a) the date of both kinds of manuscripts and 
(b) the fidelity of their transmission. 

(a) With the discovery during the past decades of the Bodmer Papyri of 
Luke and John (3899 and P75), which date from the second or third century, 
it becomes more and more difficult to be satisfied with theories that disregard 
the evidence of manuscripts of the New Testament which were copied within 
a few generations after the composition of the books whose text they contain, 
and to prefer instead the text of biblical quotations and allusions in Fathers 
whose works were written, in some cases, several centuries later and have been 
transmitted in manuscripts of still later date. 

(b) It is widely agreed that in general scribes have bestowed more care, 
and have achieved a higher standard of accuracy, in the copying of the holy 
Scriptures than they were accustomed to do in transmitting other literature. 


1 According to Jerome (De vir. ill. 53), Cyprian ‘was accustomed never to pass a day without 
reading Tertullian, and he frequently said to his secretary, Hand me the master, meaning by this 
Tertullian’. 

3 For example, in his answer to Minervius and Alexander, two monks of Toulouse who had sent 
Jerome a series of questions concerning the meaning of I Cor. xv. 51, he replies, * Being pressed for 
time, I have presented you with the opinions of all the Commentators (for the most part, translating 
their very words) in order both to get rid of your question and to put you in possession of ancient 
authorities on the subject’ (Ep. 119). 

3 Such is no doubt the conclusion that must be drawn from the following. Eusebius' letter to a 
certain Marinus, who had raised several questions concerning the reconciling of the accounts of the 
resurrection in Matthew and Mark, finds a remarkable parallel in Jerome's letter to Hedibia 
(Ep. 120), a pious lady of Gaul, who, it is made to appear, had asked Jerome the same three questions 
on Matthew and Mark, and in the same sequence! For the Greek and Latin texts set out in parallel 
fashion, see John W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel According to S. Mark (Oxford and 
London, 1871), pp. 54 f. (= American ed., 1959, pp. 132 f.). 
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In particular, the writings of the Fathers themselves were subject to special 
hazards in the course of their transmission. More than once it has happened 
that scribes and translators of patristic literature deliberately introduced 
modifications — sometimes very extensive modifications — in order to correct 
statements that were deemed to be doctrinally unsound (what Rufinus did to 
the works of Origen comes at once to mind). Not only catenae, where tech- 
nical intricacies and frequent abbreviations offered many a pitfall to unwary 
scribes, but also even something so apparently straightforward as homilies 
were the object of reorganization and modification. In the case of Chrysostom, 
for example, the prestige of the ‘golden-mouthed’ preacher led at an early 
date to the habit of extracting his utterances on a certain subject from 
various of his homilies and combining such excerpts into a new homily on the 
same subject. Furthermore, during the centuries the sermons of many another 
writer (including Nestorius, Severian of Gabala, Flavian of Antioch, 
Amphilochius of Iconium, Anastasius Sinaita, John Damascene, and many 
others) were falsely attributed to him.! Such modifications introduced into 
the text of patristic treatises certainly do not inspire confidence in the fidelity 
of their transmission as compared with the generally more faithful trans- 
mission of the text of the New Testament. 

Altogether however, apart, from the question of different standards of 
accuracy and care taken by scribes in transmitting patristic literature and the 
New Testament scriptures, the adoption of a reading on the sole authority of 
patristic evidence involves the twofold assumption (a) that the New Testament 
manuscripts used by the Fathers actually supported such a reading, and 
(b) that they as well as all copies derived from them have disappeared. It is 
obvious that the difficulty of such an assumption becomes greater the later in 
time the Father lived. Even the concurrence of several Fathers in citing a 
passage in the same manner may rest upon a chain of tradition that goes back 
to the initial acceptance of a critical or exegetical gloss that never had any 
New Testament manuscript authority.? 

(5) One type of patristic evidence that has not, strangely enough, received 
the consideration which it deserves is that derived from explicit patristic 
references to the existence of variant readings in New Testament manuscripts 
current in antiquity.? Such evidence not only discloses the measure of the 
textual competence and critical sagacity of individual Fathers in dealing with 
text-critical matters, but also furnishes the modern scholar, as Hort pointed 


1 So Johannes Quasten, Patrology; 11, The Golden Age of Greek Patristic Literature (Westminster, 
Maryland, 1960), p. 470. According to Quasten about nine hundred sermons (600 still in manuscript) 
are falsely attributed to Chrysostom. 

2 For examples of Chrysostom's negligence in citing scriptural passages, see F. Field's comments in 
his edition of Chrysostom’s Homiliae in Matthaeum, iii (Oxford, 1839), 1175, 2756, 3156, 357c. 

* For an analysis of such evidence from Origen, see the present writer's article, ‘ Explicit References 
in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts’, in Biblical and 
Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, edited by J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thomson 


(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1963), pp. 78-95. 
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out, with valuable assistance in two respects: ‘for the history of the text as a 
whole it certifies two or more alternative readings as simultaneously known at 
a definite time or locality; and for the settlement of the text in a given 
passage it usually enables the reading adopted by the writer to be known 
with a higher degree of certainty than is attainable in a majority of cases by 
means of ordinary quotations '.! 

More than once it happens that the variant reading to which a patristic 
writer draws explicit attention is currently represented in only one or two 
New Testament manuscripts — or even in no known copy. For example, until 
1910 when Mr Charles Freer of Detroit acquired the fourth- or fifth-century 
tetraevangelium known today as codex Washingtonianus, we were dependent 
upon Jerome for the information that a lengthy addition after Mark xvi. 14 
(known today as the Freer Logion)? was current in his day ‘in certain copies, 
and especially in the Greek codices'.? 

The suggestion may be made that in the future a special siglum should be 
regularly used in the critical apparatus to designate instances in which 
patristic writers make explicit mention of the existence of variant readings in 
contemporary copies of the Scriptures. By carefully analysing such informa- 
tion — which by definition is precise and unambiguous - it will be possible 
to make further advances in identifying the provenance of certain variant 
readings. In some cases it may even be possible to identify individual New 
Testament manuscripts known today with those used by a given patristic 
writer of antiquity. The most noteworthy instance of such identification 
involves manuscript E of Acts, usually known as codex Laudianus, now inthe 
Bodleian Library. This bilingual manuscript, which has the Latin text in the 
position of honour on the left-hand page, is known to have been in Sardinia 
at some date after the year 534. The opening years of the eighth century found 
it 1n England at Jarrow, where the Venerable Bede must have consulted it on 
numerous occasions. The evidence is overwhelming; in his Expositio and 
Retractatio on the book of Acts he refers frequently to variant readings in 
several Latin and Greek copies, and at least seventy such readings are in 
codex Laudianus, and often only in this manuscript.* 

1 Op. cit. $124. Hort continues with the following caution: ‘But this superior certitude must not 
be confounded with higher authority: the relative excellence or the historical position of the text 
employed by a Father has nothing to do with the relative adequacy of our means of ascertaining 
what his text actually was. Moreover in the statements themselves the contemporary existence of the 
several variants mentioned is often all that can be safely accepted: reliance on what they tell us 
beyond this bare fact must depend on the estimate which we are able to form of the opportunities, 
critical care, and impartiality of the respective writers.' 

3 See Caspar René Gregory, Das Freer-Logion (Leipzig, 1908), and Eugen Helzle, ‘Die SchluB des 
Markusevangeliums (Mk 16, 9-20) und das Freer-Logion (Mk 16, 14 W), ihre Tendenzen und ihr 
gegenseitiges Verhältnis. Eine wortexegetische Untersuchung’, Phil. Diss. Tübingen, 1959 (cf. 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, Lxxxv [1960], cols. 470-2). 

* Contra Pelagianos ii. 15. 

* Cf. M. L. W. Laistner, ‘The Latin Versions of Acts Known to the Venerable Bede’, Harvard 


Theological Review, xxx (1937), 37-50, and Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio, ed. by M. L. W. 
Laistner (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939), pp. xxxvii sqq. 
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(6) Finally, it scarcely needs to be said that the unjustified use made of 
patristic evidence in the past by certain scholars ought not to diminish one's 
appreciation of this class of testimony to the text of the New Testament: 
abusus non tollit usum. Nor should the difficulties encountered in the process 
of acquiring such evidence and the caution needed in interpreting its signi- 
ficance discourage scholars from continuing such labours. One can only 
applaud the projects now under way at Beuron and at Strasbourg. Over the 
years not only the welcome discovery of New Testament manuscripts earlier 
than those heretofore available, but also the fresh insights concerning the 
significance of patristic quotations have enabled scholars to make progress in 
two respects: (a) in the closer approximation to the original text, and (5) in 
the clearer delineation of the history of the transmission of the varying forms 
of that text. Whereas patristic evidence may or may not contribute to 
attaining the former goal, it always elucidates the latter. 


ADDENDUM 


Page [395] 

For further criticisms of Boismard's textual methodology and judgment, see 
F. Neirynck in Ephemerides theologicae lovanienses, liii (1977), pp. 383-399, 
and M. Roberge in Laval théologique et philosophique, xxxiv (1978), pp. 
275-289. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Practice of Textual Criticism Among the Church Fathers 


It is not always recognized, especially by those who have merely a general 
idea that the Church Fathers were '"uncritical", how relatively frequently 
examples turn up in patristic literature that involve direct and conscious 
criticism, at least so far as lower or textual criticism is concerned. Of course, 
it is not difficult to find instances of uncritical attitudes and evaluations in 
the Fathers. But despite acknowledged imperfections of many writers who 
lacked scholarly acumen and circumspection, there are others whose critical 
procedures were scarcely inferior to those practiced today — especially when 
one takes into account what may be called the codicological limitations of 
that age. 

Especially noteworthy, of course, are Origen and Jerome, whose sustained 
critical labors on the text of the Bible are among the most outstanding of 
any age. It is, however, not the purpose of this paper to elaborate on the 
well-known textual achievements of these two giants. Rather it is to draw 
attention to the presence of repeated references up and down patristic 
literature where mention is made of the existence of variant readings in 
contemporary copies of the New Testament. Such references have a two- 
fold interest for the modern scholar: 1. they enable him to assess the critical 
acumen of the patristic writer in choosing among the readings, and 2. they 
provide indisputable evidence for the history of the New Testament text in 
attesting two or more alternative readings as simultaneously known at a 
definite time and locality. 


I. 


It makes a strange impression on us to find a patristic writer near the end 
of the second century already referring to the authority of manuscripts. 
Indeed he not only appeals to their authority, but lays stress upon the age 
and character of the manuscripts to which he appeals. His critical activity, 
in fact, goes yet a step further in suggesting the origin of the textual cor- 
ruption which he had before him. Irenaeus wrote less than a century after 
the traditional date of the composition of the Apocalypse, yet even by his 
time the text of that book had been corrupted. 

In his discussion of the deceits, wickedness, and apostate power of the 
Antichrist, Irenaeus finds the name of the beast prefigured in the Old 
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Testament. He adds together the six hundred years of the life of Noah and 
the dimensions of the image set up by Nebuchadnezzar, and thus arrives at 
the total of 666. He continues! by referring to the number 666 mentioned in 
Rev. 13: 18. "Such, then, being the state of the case, and this being the 
number found in all the good? and ancient copies [of the Apocalypse], and 
those men who saw John face to face bearing their testimony [to it], reason 
[itself] also teaches us that the number of the name of the beast, [if reckoned] 
according to the Greek method of counting, will make by [the value of] the 
letters contained in it six hundred and sixty-six; that is, the tens equal in 
number to the hundreds, and the hundreds to the units... This being so, 
I do not know how it is that some have gone wrong, following a way of their 
own, and have displaced the middle numeral of the name, subtracting 
fifty from it, and for six tens wishing to have only one. 

“I suspect that this is an error of the scribes, as so often happens, from the 
fact that numbers are expressed by letters, and so the Greek letter which 
denotes sixty was easily broadened? into the letter iota of the Greeks. Then 
others received this reading without further investigation (davefetdotwe) ; 
some, in their simplicity and in their own ignorance, made use of this nume- 
ral expressing one decade; while others, from their lack of scholarship 
(dzteigoxaAiav), have ventured to seek for a name corresponding to this 
erroneous and falsified numeral." 

In this account we find reference to four distinct aspects of textual 
criticism: (1) the discrimination between manuscripts as "good and old" 
or the reverse; (2) the acceptance of one reading and the rejection of another 
on the evidence of these “‘old and good" copies; (3) the confirmation of the 
same reading by an appeal to internal probability; and (4) an attempt to 
account for the origin of the corrupted reading. 

The passage from lrenaeus-so interesting because of its early date as 
well as because of the variety of critical considerations to which Irenaeus 


1 Contra Haer. V. xxx. 1. 

2 The Greek text of Irenaeus (preserved by Eusebius Hist. Eccl. V, viii, 5) reads 
otovóa(oi; ("weighty" or "approved"), rendered by the Latin translator as probatis- 
simis. 

3 Latin expansam, Armenian = expansa; unfortunately the Greek text is lacking 
here. Instead of ezpansam Stieren prefers the emendation expensam (‘‘considered”’, 
*reckoned"); Harvey, who on insufficient grounds regards the whole of this clause 
to be an interpolation, interprets the passage to mean that .5 was expanded into two 
Greek letters EI, which by iotacism stand for J. Eberhard Nestle, observing that 
“in reality the change from £ to « would be a contraction rather than an expansion" 
(could, however, Irenaeus mean that the word tota is longer than z$?), thinks that 
the alteration was “intentional, seeing that 666 in Hebrew characters gives the Greek 
form Neron Kesar, and 616 the Latin Nero Kesar” (Introduction to the Textual Cri- 
ticism of the Greek New Testament [London, 1901], p. 334). Among Greek copies 
of the book of Revelation today, codex Ephraemi (C) reads éfaxocias óéxa &&. The 
numeral 616 was also read by two minuscule manuscripts which unfortunately are 
no longer extant (nos. 5 and 11; cf. C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 676). 
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appeals—is by no means unique. The writings of other Fathers also contain 
not a few examples that touch upon one or another of the several kinds of 
considerations to which Irenaeus makes reference. The following instances 
will be sufficient to illustrate the several points. 


II. 


As might be expected, it is Origen who not infrequently refers to variant 
readings that are found in “few”, "other", "certain", “many”, “‘most’’, or 
"almost all" of the manuscripts of the Greek Bible. Thus, in the famous 
passage about Barabbas, Origen is our earliest witness for the existence of 
manuscripts of the Gospel according to Matthew which prefix the name 
Jesus to the name Barabbas (Matt. 27: 16—17). He declares that “in many 
copies it is not stated that Barabbas was also called Jesus, and perhaps [the 
omission is] right."! The consideration which weighs with Origen in pre- 
ferring the shorter text is basically a dogmatic one; he does not think that 
the name 'Jesus" was ever applied to evil-doers, and therefore the emer- 
gence of the variant reading is judged to be a scribal error. 

In his discussion of the reading at John 1: 28, Origen makes the com- 
ment that “in the matter of proper names the Greek copies are often in- 
correct." ? He writes: “We are aware of the reading that is found in almost 
all copies (oyéóov v não: toic dvtvypdgoig xeitac), ‘These things were done 
in Bethany.' This appears, moreover, to have been the reading at an earlier 
time, and in Heracleon we read 'Bethany'." Despite the weight of such 
external testimony, however, Origen is unwilling to adopt the reading, pre- 
ferring instead the reading ''Bethabara." The considerations that in this 
case weigh heavily with Origen are geographical (Bethany is too far distant 
from the Jordan) and etymological (Bethabara means, Origen says, House 
of Preparation," thus designating most appropriately the place where by 
his baptism Jesus made ready for the Lord a people prepared for him).3 

In other instances Origen is not interested in deciding between two variant 
readings, since he is able to make both readings yield edifying truths. Thus 
in a passing comment on Heb. 2:9 he seems to indicate that the text 
which was common in his day read, “For without God he [Christ] tasted 
death for everyone." At the same time, however, he informs us that “in 
some copies of the Epistle to the Hebrews the words are 'by the grace of 
God'."4 It is plain from the continuation of Origen’s comments that he is 


1 In Matt. Comm. ser. 121 (GCS, XI, ii, 255, 24—31, Klostermann). 

2 Comm. in Ioan. VI, 41 (24) (GCS, IV, 150, 3 sq., Preuschen). 

3 For discussions of Origen's comments on these variant readings, see M.-J. La- 
grange, 'Origéne, la critique textuelle et la tradition topographique,” Revue Bi- 
blique, IV (1895), pp. 501—524, and R. G. Clapp, “A study of the Place-Names 
Gergesa and Bethabara”, Journal of Biblical Literature, XXVI (1907), pp. 62—83. 

4 Comm. in Ioan. I, 35 (40) (GCS, IV, 45, 19—20, Preuschen). 
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content to accept either ywoic Peoð or ydo 0co as the original reading. 

In his Commentary on Matthew, before considering the disciples’ question 
as to who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 18: 1), Origen men- 
tions that "according to some of the manuscripts" the Evangelist prefixed 
the phrase v éxeivy vij oa, “whereas according to others" the phrase èv 
Exeivyn tH ru£oa appears.! For Origen's purpose it makes no difference which 
reading is original, and he expresses no opinion on the matter. 


III. 


When we turn from Origen? — than whom there was no greater textual 
scholar in the early Church - to patristic writers of a later date, we find that 
more than once what can be called a critical tradition becomes established, 
with one Father merely echoing a statement made by an earlier writer. For 
example, on Matt. 5: 22, “Whoever is angry with his brother without a cause", 
several Fathers comment on the omission of the last words in some copies. 
In his treatise against the Pelagians Jerome says that “‘in most of the ancient 
copies the words ‘without cause’ are not added."? More specifically he states 
in his commentary on the first Gospel, “In certain copies there is added 
‘without cause’; but in the true ones (in veris) the meaning is precise, and 
anger is wholly taken away ... wherefore the words ‘without cause’ are to 
be erased.’ Augustine considered this point worthy to be inserted among 
his Retractations: “We have now better understood the verse, ‘Whoever is 
angry with his brother’; for the Greek copies do not have the words without a 
cause, although the sense is the same.’’5 Augustine errs in saying that the 
sense is the same with either reading, and the pseudo-Athanasius more 
discerningly writes: “The Lord himself, teaching us that we ought to lay 
aside all anger, says in the gospels, ‘Every one that is angry with his bro- 
ther ...’ For so it is contained in the accurate copies. For the word «ix, 
‘rashly,’ is an addition ... The Lord's object is to quench every spark of 
anger.’’6 

Another example of the establishment of what may be called a “‘critical 
tradition" involves the reconciling of the resurrection narratives in Matthew 


1 Comm. in Matt. XIII, 14 (GCS, X, 213, 22—26, Klostermann). 

? For other examples of Origen's explicit references to variant readings in New 
Testament manuscripts, reference may be made to the present writer's contri- 
bution to Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, edited 
by J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thomson (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1963), 
pP. 78—95; reprinted in Metzger's Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian (Leiden, 1968), pp. 88—103. 

3 Dialogus contra Pelagianos ii. 5 (PL, XXIII, 565 C). 

4 Comm. in Matt. II, 5 (PL, XXVI, 37 B—C). 

5 Retr. i. 18 (CSCL, XXXVI, 91, 4—5). 

6 Ep. 2 ad Cast. 4 (PG, XXVIII, 896 A). 
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and Mark. In Eusebius's treatise On Problems and Solutions in the Gospels 
addressed to Marinus, the bishop of Caesarea writes as follows: 

“Your first question is how Matthew’s ‘evening of the sabbath,’ at the 
time of the resurrection [Matt. 28: 1], is reconcilable with Mark’s ‘morning 
of the first day of the week’ [Mark 16: 9]. The answer will be twofold. For 
he who rejects Mark’s section as spurious will say that it is not current in all 
the copies. The accurate copies, at any rate, make the end of Mark’s narra- 
tive come after the words of the young man who appeared to the women 
and said, ‘Do not be amazed; you seek Jesus the Nazarene’ — to which the 
Evangelist adds, ‘And having heard this they [the women] fled, and they 
said nothing to any one, for they were afraid (égoflovro ydo [16: 8]).’ For 
this is the end of the Gospel according to Mark in nearly all the copies. But 
what follows, being rarely found in some copies, and certainly not in all, 
will be superfluous; and especially if it contradicts the testimony of the 
other Evangelists. Thus will one answer in declining a superfluous question. 
But another, not daring to reject as spurious anything whatever of what 
is in any manner met with in the text of the Gospels, will say that here are 
two readings (as is so often the case elsewhere), and that both are to be 
received, inasmuch as among the faithful and devout, this reading is not 
held to be genuine rather than that, nor that than this.’’! 

Here Eusebius, though not declaring precisely his own view on the matter, 
shows clearly enough that he is aware of the kinds of questions one must 
ask when confronted with variant readings in the manuscripts. As regards 
external evidence, one should determine which copies are the accurate 
ones, and which reading is supported by the preponderant weight of testi- 
mony. In the second place, one takes into account internal considerations, 
which in this case for Eusebius touch upon the presence of inconsistencies 
among the Evangelists. (In his subsequent remarks Eusebius seeks to recon- 
cile Mark’s account with that in Matthew by suggesting that one read 
Mark 16: 9 with a pause after dvaotac dé). 

Two generations later the same kinds of questions were discussed by 
Jerome in his reply to Hedibia, a lady of Gaul, who apparently was much 
interested in the study of Scriptures. At her request he sent answers to 
twelve questions which she had raised, one of which involves the discrepancy 
between Matthew 28:1 and Mark 16:9. He writes as follows: “For either we 
do not receive Mark's testimony, because it is found in few [copies of the] 
gospels, nearly all the Greek codices being without this section, especially as 
it appears to contradict the other evangelists; or else we must answer that 
both accounts are true, etc.’’2 

The problem of reconciling the two accounts continued to perplex exe- 
getes in the Church, who in this connection drew attention to the existence 


1 Quaest. ad Mar. 1 (PG, XXII, 938f.). 
2 Ep. 120 ad Hedibiam 3 (CSCL, LV, 481). 
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of copies of the second Gospel that lack the last twelve verses. Thus Hesy- 
chius of Jerusalem (d. after 450) writes: “In the more accurate copies the 
Gospel according to Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid’; but in some 
copies there is added, ‘Now when he was risen early the first day of the 
week...’ But this appears to contradict to some extent what had been 
before adduced by us [from Matthew], etc."! In the following century 
exactly the same comment is made by Severus of Antioch (d. 538). 

This chorus of patristic testimony concerning the ending of Mark’s Gospel 
changes in the early part of the sixth century with Victor, a presbyter of 
Antioch. In a catena on the Gospel according to Mark Victor first states that 
some consider the passage Mk. 16: 9—20 to be spurious, since it is not found 
in most copies. But then he adds that he himself “has put it together with 
the rest (cvrvtedeixauer [i. e. attached it to the rest of the gospel]), as the 
truth is, out of accurate copies, having found it in most copies according 
to the Palestinian Gospel of Mark (tò [Tadaotivaoy £9ayyéAtov Mápzov)."3 


IV. 


It is always instructive and sometimes distressing to compare the number 
of copies which, according to patristic testimony, contained such and such a 
reading, with the number of copies that happen to preserve that same read- 
ing today. It is distressing when, as happens in so many cases, what appears 
to have been a reading current in many ancient copies is represented today 
by only a single copy — or in some cases by not even that. Thus, according 
to a statement by Basil the Great^, in Cappadocia during the fourth century 
the text of Luke 22: 36 in the majority of the manuscripts (ta nohia tõv 
àvttyoágo») read doct, a reading which today occurs in only codex Bezae. 
In Rom. 3: 5 the reading xarà tàv avPom@nwy was current in certain Greek 
copies known to Origen;5 today it is preserved only in the margin of ms. 
1739 (in the hand of the scribe or a contemporary) and in the Sahidic. 

Another variant reading of considerable length was current, so Jerome 
tells us, in some copies of Mark, "especially in Greek codices"7, but it was 


! Hesychius's work was formerly attributed to Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. 2 in 
resurr. Christi (PG, XLVI, 644). 

2 Concordantia Evangelistarum (Galland's Bibliotheca veterum patrum, XI 
[Venice, 1776], 226 [= J. A. Cramer, Catenae, I, 250, 21—33)). 

3 For the text of Victor, with variant readings from a score of manuscripts, see 
J. W. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel According to S. Mark... (Ox- 
ford and London, 1871), pp. 269—290 ( = American ed., 1959, pp. 349—370); cf. W. R. 
Farmer, The last Twelve Verses of Mark (Cambridge 1974), pp. 24—26. 

4 Regulae brevis tractatae 251 (PG, XXXI, 1249 D). 

5 Comm. in Rom., int. III (VI, 162, 8; Lommatzsch; cf. 162, 14f.; 163, 11; 
167, 23). 

6 Otto Bauernfeind, Der Rómerbrieftext des Origenes nach dem Codex von der 
Goltz . . . (Texte und Untersuchungen, XLIV, 3; Leipzig, 1923), p. 96. 

7 Dial. contra Pelagianos ii, 15 (PL, XXIII, 576 B). 
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not known to exist in any New Testament manuscript (Greek or Latin) until 
1910, when codex W, a fourth or fifth century tetraevangelium, was acquired 
by Mr. Charles Freer of Detroit (it is now in the Freer Gallery of Art in 
Washington). Prior to 1910 we had to depend on Jerome for our knowledge 
of the following expansion of Mark 16:14. 

“Afterward he [Christ] appeared to the eleven as they sat at table, and he 
upbraided them for their unbelief and hardness of heart; they did not 
believe. And they began to apologize saying, "This world is the substance! of 
iniquity and unbelief which does not allow the true power of God to be 
understood through the unclean spirits. Therefore now reveal thy righteous- 
ness.” ? As a matter of fact, from codex W we now know that Jerome did 
not quote the entire logion, either because the copies available to him con- 
tained no more, or because he chose not to reproduce the entire passage. 

As might well be expected, more than one reading which according to 
explicit patristic testimony was at one time current in New Testament 
manuscripts has today vanished from all Greek and versional manuscripts. 
One such is the reading v tõ úw, which, according to Origen, once stood 
in Greek copies of Col. 2: 15 instead of v avo (after JorauBevoac avtovg). 

In addition to providing information concerning the existence of variant 
readings in current copies of the New Testament, occasionally the Fathers 
conjecture that a scribal error may have occurred earlier in the transmission 
of the text and that as a result all manuscripts have become corrupt. Thus, 
concerning Matt. 5: 45 (“that you may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven") Origen says, “You [the reader] will inquire whether this was said 
as it stands or whether the word ‘your’ is present as a result of a mistake in 
manuscripts." ^ In his Commentary on Matthew Origen notices the difference 
between that Evangelist's report (26:63) of the question put by the High 
Priest to Jesus at his trial and Mark's report (14:61), and suggests that the 
difference may have arisen from a blunder (mendum) in the manuscripts.5 

In the Johannine account of the crucifixion the trial before Pilate con- 


! So the majority of the manuscripts of Jerome, followed by the editors. Instead 
of substantia, one Vatican ms. of Jerome reads sub Satana, which represents the text 
of codex W nò tov Latavayr. 

2 First edited by Caspar René Gregory, Das Freer-Logion (Leipzig, 1908); more 
recently studied by Eugen Helzle, “Der Schluß des Markusevangeliums (Mk 16, 
19—20) und das Freer-Logion (Mk 16, 14 W), ihre Tendenzen und ihr gegenseitiges 
Verháltnis. Eine wortexegetische Untersuchung" (Phil. Diss. Tübingen, 1959); 
cf. Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXXV (1960), cols. 470—72. 

3 Hom. in lib. Nave VIII, 3; cf. Contra Celsum, I, 55; Hom. IX in Jerem. 1; 
Comm. in Matth. XII, 18; XII, 25; XII, 40; Comm. in Ioan. VI, 37; XX, 29; 
XXXII, 17. 

^ Comm. in Ioan. XX, 17 (GCS, V, 349, 11—19, Preuschen). 

5 Comm. in Matt. ser. 118 (GCS, XI, ii, 251, 27—30, Klostermann). For two 
other instances where Origen suggests that copyists have introduced a blunder into 
the manuscripts, see his Comm. in Matt. XVI, 19 (GCS, X, 542, 1—6, Klostermann) 
on Matt. 21: 9, and Comm. in Ps. 8 (XII, 16, Lommatzsch) on Mark 14: 61. 
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cludes "about the sixth hour." In Mark's account, however, the crucifixion 
takes place 'about the third hour." During the third century Ammonius!, 
followed in the next generations by Eusebius? and Jerome,? conjectured 
that the disagreement arose originally when copyists confused the Greek 
numerals /' (= 3) and F (= 6). Today several manuscripts of John read 
the word roí(rg, and at the passage in Mark several read the word étn; 
among extant manuscripts very few utilize the letters as numerals. 


V. 


Here and there in the writings of the Fathers we find accusations of delibe- 
rately falsifying the scriptures levelled against heretics. How far such 
charges and counter-charges rest upon fact and how far they reflect merely 
the accumulation of errors that arise in the normal course of copying and 
recopying, we do not know. That the textual changes introduced by Marcion 
into his New Testament were both numerous and extensive is beyond doubt, 
and that certain of them have entered subsequent copies made for orthodox 
readers is no less certain. At the same time we can see that efforts were 
made to detect and identify such *'falsified" copies. Thus Eusebius reports 
that the followers of Theodotus the Tanner produced individual recensions, 
as we may call them, of the scriptures, no text of which agreed with the 
others. His words are as follows: 

""Thev do not fear to lav hands on the divine scriptures, saying that they 
had corrected them. And that I do not calumniate them in saying this any 
who wish can learn, for if any be willing to collect and compare with each 
other the texts of each of them, he would find them in great discord, for the 
copies of Asclepiades do not agree with those of Theodotus, and it is possible 
to obtain many of them because their disciples have diligently written out 
copies corrected, as they say, but really corrupted by each of them. Again 
the copies of Hermophilus do not agree with these, the copies of Apolloniades 
are not even consistent with themselves, for the copies prepared by them at 
first can be compared with those which later on underwent a second cor- 
ruption, and they will be found to disagree greatly ... For they cannot even 
deny that this crime is theirs, seeing that the copies were written in their 


1 Fragmenta in Ioan. 19 (PG, LXXXV, 1512 B). 

? Supplementa minora quaestionum ad Marinum 4 (PG, XXII, 1009 B); Eusebius 
calls it “a clerical error" (ypoaguxóv ogdàAua). 

3 Breviarium in Psalmos, 77 (PL, XXVI. 1108 C). 

4 For a discussion of the use of the digamma or yafé£ as 6, see Sebastián Bartina, 
"Ignotum episémon gabex", Verbum Domini, X XXVI (1958), pp. 16—37. 

5 For a discussion see Aug. Bludau, Die Schriftfálschungen der Háretiker. Ein 
Beitrag zur Textkritik der Bibel (= Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, XI, 5; 
Münster in W., 1925). 

6 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, V, xxviii, 16—18 (translation by K. Lake 
in the Loeb Classical Library series). 
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own hand, and they did not receive the scriptures in this condition from 
their teachers, nor can they show originals from which they made their 
copies (Óci£a, dvríypgaga lev adta peteyodpato un Eywour).’’! 

Unfortunately Eusebius cites no specific examples of alterations in the 
text. In other instances, however, we are apprised of the exact wording of 
the variant reading introduced by heretics. Occasionally it happens that the 
charge levelled against the heretic for deleting à passage from the text is 
wholly unjustified, and it is the orthodox writer who unwittingly regards 
the interpolation as the true text. An example is provided from the writings 
of Ambrose. À certain gloss had found its way into the Western text of 
John 3:6. To the words ''that which is born of the Spirit is spirit" was added, 
“because the Spirit is God, and is born of God.”2 On this Ambrose, who is 
arguing against the Arians, comments as follows: 

“So clearly do you Arians bear witness that this passage applies to the 
Spirit that you erase it from your copies. And would indeed that you expun- 
ged it from your own copies and not also from those of the Church! For at 
the time when Auxentius occupied the Church of Milan with an armed host 
of an impious heresy, or else when the Church at Sirmium was being harassed 
by Valens and Ursatius, its own priests wavering in their loyalty, this 
falsification and your sacrilegious deed was detected in the copies belonging 
to the Church. And perhaps you have done the same thing in the East." 3 


VI. 


The examples given above will be sufficient to indicate something of the 
importance of textual comments made by patristic writers who testify to 
the presence of variant readings in the manuscripts of the New Testament. 
Although some Fathers do no more than mention the existence of such 
variants, others show considerable acumen in evaluating the divergent 
readings and in accounting for the emergence of the variants.* In any case, 
however, apart from information concerning the practice of textual criticism 
among the Church Fathers, the modern textual critic is grateful for any and 
all patristic references to variant readings in New Testament manuscripts, 
whether they were due to accidental mistakes in transcribing or to deliberate 
tampering with the text. In a few instances we would not otherwise be 
aware that at one stage of the history of the transmission of the text such and 


t For a discussion of the passage, see Hermann Schone, “Ein Einbruch der an- 
tiken Logik und Textkritik in die altchristliche Theologie," Pisciculi: Studien zur 
Religion und Kultur des Altertums... Franz Joseph DOlger...dargeboten 
(Münster in W., 1939), pp. 252—265. 

2 The Old Latin and Old Syriac texts read quia Deus spiritus (+ vivus syr®) est et 
ex Deo natus est (om et . . . est itè» 1f?, m gyrs, C) jita, e, ff2, j, m gyr8, c, 

3 De Spiritu Sancto, III, 10 (PL, XVI, 790 A). 

4 Cf. in particular Karl K. Hulley, ‘Principles of Textual Criticism known to 
St. Jerome," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LV (1944), pp. 87—109. 
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such variant readings existed. In other instances we are apprised of the 
relative number and age of copies known to the Father which read one or 
the other variant. 

In view of the importance of such information to the textual critic of the 
New Testament, it is appropriate to reiterate a desideratum suggested by 
Eberhard Nestle at the beginning of the present century,! namely the need 
to assemble à comprehensive list of all patristic references to variant 
readings in Biblical manuscripts known to the Fathers?. To this primary 
desideratum a further suggestion may be added, namely that in the future a 
special siglum be regularly used in the apparatus criticus of the New Testa- 
ment to call attention to the presence of such explicit patristic testimony. 


1 Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (London, 
1901), p. 154 and Appendix II, ’Avtiyeaga, pp. 340—342. According to Nestle, in 1903 
—04 the theological faculty of the University of Berlin announced a competition for 
a prize on the topic, “Es sollen die Stellen gesammelt und untersucht werden, an denen 
sich die Kirchenvater über Varianten zum Text des neuen Testaments aussprechen 
oder solche anführen und beurteilen." What the outcome of the competition may have 
been was unknown to Nestle (Einführung in das Griechische Neue Testament, 3te 
Aufl. [Góttingen, 1909], p. 165). 

2 As the result of making a partial survey of the Fathers, the present writer has 
collected more than one hundred such patristic references. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


ST. JEROME'S EXPLICIT REFERENCES 
TO VARIANT READINGS 
IN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance of biblical citations made 
by early church fathers for the textual criticism of the New Testament. 
Besides patristic testimony which bears on an individual set of variant 
readings, the wider induction of evidence enables one to isolate and 
identify 'local texts'. Of still greater importance is the occasional com- 
ment made by a father, drawing attention to the existence of variant 
readings in contemporary copies of the New Testament. Such refer- 
ences enable the modern scholar not only to assess the critical acumen 
of the patristic writer in choosing among readings, but also to determine 
more precisely the emergence and currency of one or another alter- 
native reading. 

Among the more scholarly patristic writers Origen and Jerome take 
first place in the Eastern and the Western Churches respectively. 
In a previous publication a study was made of 'Explicit References 
in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament 
Manuscripts’.! The writings of Jerome deserve similar attention. To 
be sure, certain aspects of Jerome’s work as a textual critic have 
already been discussed. K. K. Hulley,? for example, has collected from 
Jerome’s treatises a wide variety of comments that call attention 
to various kinds of scribal mistakes in biblical manuscripts. These 
include copyists’ errors arising from (1) faulty word-division, (2) 
faulty punctuation, (3) confusion of number-signs, (4) confusion of 
similar letters, (5) confusion of abbreviations, (6) dittography and 
haplography, (7) metathesis of letters, (8) assimilation, (9) omissions, 


Published originally in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert 
Pierce Casey, edited by J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thomson (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1963), pp. 78-95, and reprinted, with minor additions, in 
Metzger's Historical and Literary Studies, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian 
(Leiden and Grand Rapids, Mich., 1968), pp. 88-103. 

2 K. K. Hulley,' Principles of Textual Criticism Known to St Jerome’, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, lv (1944), pp. 87-109, esp. pp. 94-10r. 
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(10) transpositions, (11) conscious emendation, and (12) interpola- 
tions. 

Helpful as Hulley's work is, however, one looks in vain for sustained 
discussion of instances in which Jerome mentions variant readings in 
copies of the Scriptures that were current in his day.! It is the purpose 
of the following pages to examine more than two dozen such instances 
in order to shed light on several important matters, notably: (1) the evalu- 
ation of Jerome's sagacity as a textual critic, and (2) the proportion of 
manuscript evidence for and against a given variant reading extant today 
as compared with the proportion of manuscript evidence known to 
Jerome. 

In the following discussions citations of the Vulgate are taken from 
the recently edited text Biblia sacra iuxta Vulgatam versionem, edited by 
Robert Weber and published by the Württembergische Bibelanstalt 
(Stuttgart, 1969; 2nd edition, 1975). References to works of Jerome not 
specified by title are to be understood as references to his commentary 
on the passage being discussed. 

1 (Matt. v.22). In his treatise Against the Pelagians (11.7) Jerome men- 
tions that in Jesus' statement forbidding anger against one's brother 
‘most of the ancient copies do not have the qualification without a 
cause’ (in plerisque codicibus antiquis sine causa additum non est). Like- 
wise in his Commentary on Matthew Jerome states that ‘in certain copies 
without a cause is added, but in the true copies the meaning is plain and 
anger is totally abrogated’ (in quibusdam codicibus additur sine causa; 
ceterum in veris definita sententia est et ira penitus tollitur). Among Greek 
witnesses extant today the great majority add ei (&c DK L W 4 O II 
fam! fam!? Old Latin), while $* "* X* B 2174™ and the Vulgate lack 
the word. 

2 (Matt. vi.25). Jerome states that after Jesus’ words ‘Be not anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat’, ‘some copies’ (codices nonnullt) add ‘or 
what you shall drink’. Today the shorter text is read by N fam! 892 al. 
and the Vulgate. 

3 (Matt. xi.19). Is wisdom justified by her works or by her children ? 
Jerome mentions that in certain copies (in quibusdam evangeliis) instead 
of ‘children’ one finds ‘works’. In his opinion this reading is preferable, 
for (as he puts it) ‘Wisdom seeks not the testimony of the voice but of 
works’ (Sapientia quippe non quaerit vocis testimonium sed operum).'Today 
épyov is read by X B* W, while rékvov is read by the great majority of 
witnesses, including the Vulgate. 


! Hulley cites only three examples, Harvard Studies in Classical Philogy, p. 92. 
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4 (Matt. xi.23). Instead of the reading of the Vulgate, ‘And you, 
Capernaum, will you be exalted to heaven ?', Jerome supplies the infor- 
mation that ‘in another copy we find (in altero exemplari reperimus) “And 
you, Capernaum, which are exalted unto heaven [shall come down to 
hell]." ° The latter reading is preserved today in [J™ 700 al and the 
Textus Receptus. The Vulgate follows the reading of X B* DW 6 al 
(uÀ Ews ovpavod úpwbýon). 

5 (Matt. xiii.35). Jerome knows that 'some copies' (nonnulli codices) 
of the Gospel according to Matthew introduce the citation of Ps Ixxviii.2 
with the words ‘which was written through Isaiah the prophet’. This is 
the reading today of N* O fam! fam!? 33 al. In his commentary on 
Ps lxxviii (Ixxvii), he supposes that the Evangelist originally read ‘. . . 
through Asaph the prophet’ and that subsequently a copyist ‘began to 
say "Who is this Asaph the prophet ?” and thereupon altered the name 
to the more familiar Isaiah.' The Vulgate reads 'through the prophet' 
(per prophetam). 

6 (Matt. xvi.2-3). According to Jerome, the logion concerning the 
ability to foretell the weather (‘When it is evening, you say, “It will be 
fair weather, ...." °) ‘is not present in most copies’ (hoc in plerisque 
codicibus non habetur). It is, however, included .in the Vulgate and in 
CD(F)GHKLMSU II alpler. The words are omitted in N B 
VXYIQal. 

7 (Matt. xxi.31). In the Vulgate text of this famous and highly per- 
plexing nest of variant readings concerning the two sons, each of whom 
was asked to.go and work in the father’s vineyard, the first says ‘No’, 
but afterwards repents; the second says ‘Yes’, but does nothing. In reply 
to Jesus’ question ‘Which of the two did the will of the father ?' the 
manuscripts differ in reading ‘the first’ or ‘the last’. Jerome, who knew 
of copies in his day that read the nonsensical answer (‘the last’), sug- 
gested that through perversity the Jews intentionally gave an absurd 
reply in order to spoil the point of the parable. Although it is generally 
agreed today that Jerome’s supposition attributes far-fetched psycho- 
logical and overly subtle literary motives to the Jews and/or to the 
evangelist, one ought still to give attention to his comment, ‘It must be 
understood that in the true copies it does not read “the last" but "the 
first" ' (sciendum est in veris exemplaribus non haberi novissimum sed 
primum). Wordsworth and White print primus, whereas Weber prints 
novissimus.! 

1 For a succinct account of the exceedingly complicated state of the Greek 


evidence, see Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 
ad loc. 
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8 (Matt. xxiv.36). Jerome treats at length the important variant read- 
ing 'neither the Son' knows the hour of the parousia: 'In certain Latin 
manuscripts there is an addition neque filius, although this addition is 
not present in Greek manuscripts, especially those of Adamantius and 
Pierius.! But because it is read by some manuscripts, it seems that it 
must be discussed’ (In quibusdam Latinis codicibus additum est neque 
filius, cum in Graecis et maxime Adamantit et Pierii exemplaribus hoc non 
habeatur additum; sed quia in nonnullis legitur, disserendum videtur). After 
adducing other passages in scripture that refer to the wisdom of the 
Saviour (e.g. Col. ii.3), Jerome concludes that the variant reading should 
not be adopted, nor is it read by the Vulgate. It is present today in 
x*> B D O fam? al. 

9 (Mk xvi.9). In more than one treatise Jerome gives attention to the 
ending(s) of the Gospel according to Mark. In his reply to several 
questions raised by a certain Hedibia, a lady of Gaul who was much 
interested in the study of scripture, he discusses, among other problems, 
how one can reconcile the diverse accounts of the resurrection appear- 
ances in Matt. xxviii.1 and Mk xvi.1, 2, and 9. He writes (Epist. 120, 3): 
"There is a twofold solution to this question. Either we reject the testi- 
mony of Mark, which is met with in only a few copies of the Gospel — 
almost all the codices of Greece being without this passage (especially 
since it seems to narrate what is different from and contradictory to the 
other evangelists) — or else it must be responded that both [evangelists] 
state what is true’ (Cuius quaestionis duplex solutio est. Aut enim non 
recipimus Marci testimonium, quod in raris fertur evangeliis omnibus 
Graeciae libris paene hoc capitulum in fine non habentibus, praesertim cum 
diversa atque contraria evangelistis ceteris narrare videatur, aut hoc respon- 
dendum quod uterque verum dixerit). 

Io (Mk xvi.14). Until the first decade of the twentieth century no 
manuscript of Mark was known to be extant that contained in Greek 
a most remarkable addition after Mk xvi.14. All we had was Jerome's 
statement that 'in certain copies, and especially in the Greek codices, it 
is written, according to Mark, at the end of his Gospel: “At length 
Jesus appeared to the Eleven as they were at table; and he upbraided 
them for their lack of faith and hardness of heart, in that they did not 
believe those who had seen him after he had risen. And they began to 
apologize, saying: "This world is the substance of iniquity and unbelief, 
t Adamantius is a surname of honor given to Origen, and Pierius is no doubt 

the presbyter of Alexandria who lived at Rome after the Diocletian perse- 

cution. He was styled 'the Younger Origen' on account of his learning, and was 


perhaps the teacher of Pamphilus (Eusebius, Hist. eccles. v11.32; Jerome, 
De viris ill. 76). 
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which (or: This world of iniquity and unbelief is under Satan and) does 
not allow the true virtue of God to be understood because of unclean 
spirits; therefore now reveal your justice’ ” ' (zn quibusdam exemplaribus 
et maxime in Graecis codicibus iuxta Marcum in fine eius evangelii scribitur : 
Postea quum accubuissent undecim, apparuit eis Iesus, et exprobravit 
incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum quia his qui viderant eum 
resurgentem non crediderunt. Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes: Saeculum 
istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis substantia (v.l. sub Satana) est quae 
non sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei apprehendi virtutem. Idcirco 
iam nunc revela iustitiam tuam). Then in 1907 Charles L. Freer of 
Detroit acquired a copy of the Four Gospels known today as Codex 
Washingtonianus which contains, at even somewhat greater length, 
the Greek text of this remarkable saying attributed to the risen 
Lord.! 

11 (Luke xiv.27). This verse, which closes with the same five words as 
does the preceding verse (ov OUvara. elvat pov pabnrijs), is omitted 
(because of parablepsis) in M* R I" and many other manuscripts. 
According to Jerome, however, ‘ancient copies’ (antiqua exempla- 
rid) contained the sentence (Epist. 127, 6); it is present in the 
Vulgate. 

12 (Luke xxii.43f). The statement concerning the bloody sweat and 
the angel from heaven that strengthened Jesus in Gethsemane is lacking 
in P” x* A B T Wal. The passage must have been missing also in 
manuscripts known to Jerome, for he states (Adv. Pel. 11.16) that ‘in 
certain copies, Greek as well as Latin, the following words are found 
written by Luke, “There appeared to him an angel from heaven to 
strengthen him; etc." (in quibusdam exemplaribus tam Graecis quam 
Latinis invenitur scribente Luca: Apparuit illi angelus; etc.). The passage 
is present in the Vulgate; among Latin manuscripts, it is lacking (accord- 
ing to Wordsworth and White) only in MS f. 

13 (John vii.53-viii. 11). The pericope de adultera, Jerome states (Adv. 
Pel. 11.17), ‘is found in many of both the Greek as well as the Latin 
copies of the Gospel according to John’ (in evangelio secundum Iohannem 
in multis et Graecis et Latinis codicibus invenitur de adultera muliere). It is 
included by the Vulgate, though it is lacking in several Old Latin manu- 
scripts. As is well-known, it is absent from 3B99 P75  A"* B CL N 
T W X Y 4 0 V o141 0211 dl. 

14.(Acts xv.29). Whether the Apostolic Decree made reference to 
abstaining from svucràv (&* A* B C 81 614 2412) or from svucroó (3874 
Nc A? E P V al) or whether the words were omitted altogether (D al), 


1 Cf. Caspar René Gregory, Das Freer-Logion (Leipzig, 1908). 
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is disputed. In company with other Western fathers, Jerome (Com. on 
Gal., 5.2) quotes the text without xai vvuróv and then adds, ‘Or, in 
some copies it is written, “and from things strangled” ’ (sive in nonnullis 
exemplaribus scriptum est, et a suffocatis). Unfortunately he does not 
indicate whether the copies referred to were Latin or Greek or both. The 
Vulgate includes suffocato (so Weber; Wordsworth and White include 
the word, enclosed within square brackets). 
I5 (Rom. xii.11). In a letter to Marcella, Jerome defends himself 
against the charge of having altered the text of scripture, and declares 
that he has merely brought the Latin version of the New Testament into 
agreement with the Greek original: 'the Latin manuscripts of the Scrip- 
tures are proved to be faulty by the variations which all of them exhibit, 
and my object has been to restore them to the form of the Greek ori- 
ginal, from which my detractors do not deny that they have been trans- 
lated' (Epist. 27, 1). Later in the letter he gives several examples, 
including a reference to Rom. xii.11f: "They may say if they will, 
“rejoicing in hope, serving the time", but we will say “rejoicing in hope, 
serving the Lord" ' (illi legant spe gaudentes, tempori servientes, nos 
legamus domino servientes). The variant arose because scribes misread 
kvpic (P! X A B D'* P V al) as xaip@ (D* F G). The Vulgate reads 
domino servientes. 
16 (Rom. xvi.25—7). In his commentary on Ephesians (3.5) Jerome 
mentions that the doxology, ‘Now to him who is able...’ is found ‘in 
most copies’ (in plerisque codicibus) of the Epistle to the Romans. By this 
statement, therefore, Jerome witnesses to the existence of copies that 
lack the doxology altogether (as is true of F" G 629). The Vulgate 
includes the doxology at this place.! 
17 (1 Cor. ix.5). The text of this passage has been much tampered with 
by the advocates or the opponents of celibacy. In his discussion in his 
treatise Against Fovinianus (1.26), Jerome first quotes the verse with the 
plural yvvatkas (as is read also by F G Tertullian and other Western 
fathers).? Then he adds that ‘in [the] Greek copies’ (in Graecis codicibus) 
one finds, ‘Have we no right to lead about women that are sisters, 
or wives?’ (Numquid non habemus potestatem sorores mulieres vel 
uxores circumducendi?). Today the great majority of Greek manuscripts 
I On the variant see now Harvey Gamble, Jr., The Textual History of the 
Letter to the Romans, a Study in Textual and Literary Criticism (Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 1977). 

2 This reading, Zuntz thinks, ‘is original; the crude expression suits Paul's 
polemical fervour, and was bound to provoke the various softening substitutes 


which the other witnesses transmit' (G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles 
(London, 1953), p. 138). 
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(including 3849) read ddeAdqv yuvaixa, which is also witnessed by the 
Vulgate. 

18 (1 Cor. xiii.3). Did Paul write, 'If I give up my body to be 
burned ...' (xav@joopar) or ‘... that I may glory’ (xavyjowpat) ?! 
Jerome testifies (Com. on Gal., 5.25 fin.) that each reading is found in 
Greek and Latin manuscripts: Scio in Latinis codicibus, in eo testimonio 
quod supra posuimus : Si tradidero corpus meum ut glorier, ardeam habere 
pro glorier. Sed ob similitudinem verbi, qua apud Graecos ardeam et 
glorier, id est kavłýocopa et kavynjoopas, una litterae parte distinguitur, 
apud nostros error inolevit. Sed et apud ipsos Graecos exemplaria sunt 
diversa. 

I9 (1 Cor. xv.51). Three principal forms of this verse were in circula- 
tion during Jerome’s day.? He states (Epist. 119, 2) that the reading ‘We 
shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed’ (N (A) C G 33 1739) and 
the reading ‘We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed' (B De K P 
V 81 al) were each found in Greek copies (utrumque in Graecis codicibus 
invenitur). The third reading, ‘We shall all rise, but we shall not all be 
changed', was current, according to Jerome, in Latin manuscripts, from 
which he admitted it into the Vulgate. Today it is the reading of D* 
Old Latin MSS and Marcion. 

20 (Gal. ii.5). Jerome testifies that ‘according to [the] Greek manu- 
scripts’ (tuxta Graecos codices) the verse includes the words ols o28é, but 
that a superior sense is obtained if one follows the reading of 'a Latin 
copy’ (Latini exemplaris) and omits the two words. Today the omission 
is witnessed by D* it *° and several Western patristic writers. The Vul- 
gate, however, includes quibus neque, folowing the overwhelming 
number of extant Greek witnesses. 

21 (Gal. iii.1). Jerome states that ‘in certain copies (in quibusdam 
codicibus) it reads, “Who has bewitched you that you should not obey the 
truth?" But because this is not present in the [Greek] copies of 
Adamantius,? we have omitted it.’ Today the Textus Receptus, follow- 
ing CDe KLP / most minuscules and MSS of the Vulgate, adds 
TH aànbeig pù) vrei0eo0a« from Gal. v.7. Modern editors of the Vulgate 
properly omit the phrase. 

22 (Eph. iii.14). Jerome declares that after ad Patrem the words ‘of 
! For a strong case that the reading 'to be burnt' is original, see Zuntz, ibid., 

pp. 35f; for the case that can be made for the originality of ‘that I may glory’, 


see K. W. Clark in Studia Paulina in honorem Johannis de Zwaan (Haarlem, 


1953), pp. 6if. 

2 A fourth reading, ‘We shall not all sleep, but we shall not all be changed’, 
is read by 3B*6, which looks like an accidental repetition of the negative. 

3 For Adamantius, see p. 182, n. r, above. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ’ are an addition ‘in [the] Latin copies’ (in Latinis 
codicibus) and should be rejected as inappropriate in the context. Never- 
theless, according to Wordsworth and White, almost all of the oldest 
manuscripts of the Vulgate include the words, and they are admitted 
into present-day editions of the Vulgate. The words are absent from 
YP x* A BC P 33 81 1739 al. 

23 (Eph. v.22). According to Jerome, ‘that which is added in Latin 
copies, "Let them be subject”, is not present in Greek copies, since it 
refers to the preceding words and is understood from “Be subject to 
one another in the fear of Christ" ' (hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus non 
habetur, siquidem ad superiora refertur et subauditur subjectae et in timore 
Christi). Despite what Jerome says concerning the understanding of the 
Greek, N A P al insert daoraccéobwoav, and the Textus Receptus, 
following K L and other Byzantine witnesses, inserts trordcceaGe. Most 
of the manuscripts of the Vulgate read mulieres viris subditae sint. 

24 (Col. ii.18). Among the difficult textual problems involved in this 
verse is the variation between à uý (most manuscripts and the Vulgate) 
and d without uý (3849 &* A B D* 33). Jerome states (Epist. 121, 10) 
that ‘each reading is current in Greek’ (utrumque enim habetur in 
Graeco). 

25 (1 Tim. i.15 and iii.1). Instead of ‘it is a faithful saying’ (X A D 
G* H K P Wal) certain Latin witnesses (joined in iii.1 by the first 
hand of D) read *. .. a human saying’ (humanus sermo). Jerome, how- 
ever, defends his version, namely fidelis sermo, saying ‘we are content to 
err with the Greeks, that is to say with the apostle himself, who spoke 
Greek' (Epist. 27, 3; cf. 15 above). 

26 (1 Tim. v.19). Jerome implies that those who prefer Latin manu- 
scripts ‘may see fit to receive an accusation against a presbyter uncon- 
ditionally; but we will say in the words of [the Greek manuscripts of] 
Scripture, "Against an elder receive not an accusation except before two 
or three witnesses" °’ (Epist. 27, 3; cf. 15 above). 

27 (Heb. ii.9). The old (and, according to Zuntz,! who follows 
Harnack, the original) reading, ‘that he [Jesus], apart from God (xopis 
6eod) should taste death for every man’, was current, according to 
Jerome, ‘in certain copies’ (in quibusdam exemplaribus). The Vulgate 
reads gratia Dei, following the generally accepted Greek reading 
xapite Oeo. 


! See Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, pp. 34, 285. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The data assembled above tend to confirm the generally favorable 
estimate held by scholars as to Jerome's sagacity as a textual critic.! 
Although he does not always expressly declare his own preference con- 
cerning two or more variant readings (6, 9, and 24), when he does do 
so it is usually for reasons that would be recognized today as valid and 
persuasive. In some cases intrinsic considerations (Sachkritik) tip the 
scales (1, 3, 20, and 22); in other instances it is presumed transcriptional 
probabilities (5).2 In some cases he appeals to the antiquity of manu- 
scripts that support a given reading (1 and rr), or to the presumed 
excellence of Greek copies of scripture belonging to famous scholars 
(8 and 21). When Greek and Latin manuscripts differ, he usually prefers 
the reading supported by the former (15, 19, 25, and 26), but not always 
(8, 1o, and 20). Only rarely is Jerome swayed by considerations that 
appear to be far-fetched and overly subtle (7). 

In several cases the current text of the Vulgate is contrary to the 
preference stated or implied by Jerome (3, 5, 6, 19, 20, and 22). In 
some instances such discrepancies may be explained by supposing that 
Jerome changed his mind; in others it may be that the text of the Vul- 
gate has suffered in transmission.? 

Jerome uses a wide variety of expressions in referring to the quality 
and the quantity of manuscript witnesses current in his day. Sometimes 
he describes them as ‘true copies’ (1 and 7) and at other times as 
‘ancient copies’ (1 and 11). More often he is content to refer to the 
proportion of witnesses supporting a reading, as 'almost all copies' (9), 
! See Hulley's study (p. 179, n. 2 above) and Evaristo Arns, La technique du livre 

d'aprés saint Jéróme (Paris, 1953), pp. 186ff. In his PhD Harvard dissertation 
‘Latin Textual Criticism in Antiquity’ (1972), James E. G. Zetzel touches 
upon Jerome only incidentally. For a résumé see Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, \xxix (1974), pp. 284f. 
2 More than once Jerome, without specifically mentioning the existence of 
variant readings in contemporary manuscripts, explains the origin of dis- 
crepancies in the biblical record as having arisen from errors introduced by 
copyists. Thus, in discussing the difference between Mk (xv.25) and John 
(xix.14) in recording the hour when Jesus was crucified, he lays the blame 
for the difference upon scribes who confused the signs for numbers in Greek: 
Error scriptorum fuit: et in Marco hora sexta scriptum fuit, sed multi pro 
emońpw Graeco putaverunt. esse gamma (Tract. in Psalm. 77 (Anec. Mared. 
111.2, p. 60); cf. Sebastián Bartina S.J., 'Ignotum episémon gabex’, Verbum 
Domini, xxxvi (1958), pp. 16-37). 
Several scholars have argued that such differences imply that someone other 
than Jerome (was it Pelagius ?) was responsible for producing the Vulgate 


text of the Pauline Epistles; for a discussion of these theories, see Metzger, 
The Early Versions of the New Testament (Oxford, 1977), pp. 356ff. 


cu 
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‘most copies’ (1, 6, and 16), ‘many copies’ (13), ‘few copies’ (9), and 
‘another copy’ (4). Sometimes he is quite indefinite, referring to 
‘certain copies’ (1, 3, 8, 10, 12, 21, and 27) or to ‘some copies’ (2, 5, 8, 
and 14). 

When one considers the proportion of manuscript evidence for and 
against a given reading that is extant today as compared with the propor- 
tion known to Jerome, some rather remarkable reversals are disclosed. 
Thus, whereas in some instances Jerome declares that most of the 
ancient copies contain a given reading (1), or do not contain a given 
passage (6 and 9), the manuscripts that happen to have survived today 
present just the opposite picture so far as number of witnesses is con- 
cerned. Although such disparities of proportion of evidence for and 
against a reading may of course be due to limitations of Jerome’s 
knowledge, the disquieting possibility remains that the evidence 
available to us today may, in certain cases, be totally unrepresentative 
of the distribution of readings in the early church. For this reason, if 
for no other, modern textual scholars must not fail to give careful 
attention to explicit comments in the fathers as to variant readings 
current in contemporary manuscripts. A comprehensive collection of 
all such references remains an unfulfilled desideratum of long standing.! 


ADDENDUM 


The following list is offered by way of making a beginning of collecting 
evidence from patristic authors who mention variant readings in con- 
temporary copies of the New Testament. Most of the items in the list 
have been assembled from references in the apparatus critici of 
Tischendorf's Novum Testamentum Graece, 8th edition (where the 
passages in the patristic treatises concerned are identified) and of the 
United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament. Additional items have 
been culled from a variety of editions, which are in every case briefly 
identified. 


Acacius: 1 Cor. xv.51 

Adamantius (ap. Jerome): Matt. xxiv.36 

Ambrose: Matt. xxiv.36; Luke vii.35, xi.13; Gal. iv.8; Phil. iii.3; 
Heb. ii.9 

Ambrose (pseudo): Rev. xi.2 

Ambrosiaster: Rom. v.14, xii.11; 1 Cor. v.3; Gal. ii.5 


1 Suggested at the close of the last century by Eberhard Nestle, Einführung in 
das griechische Neue Testament, 2te Aufl. (Góttingen, 1899), pp. 266f. 
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Anastasius: Matt. xxvii.18 

Andrew of Caesarea: Rev. 111.7, xv.6 

Anonymous scholia: Matt. ii.18, xx.28, xxii.12; Mk xi.13; Luke xvi. 
I9, xxii.43f, xxiv.13; John 1.29, vii.53, xxi.25; Rom. viii.24 

Arethas of Caesarea: Rom. iii.g (K. Staab, Pauluskommentare, 1933, 
p. 654); Rev. 1.2, 111.7 

Athanasius: Matt. v.22; Rom. viii.11; 11 Thess. 11.9 

Augustine: Matt. v.22 and 32, vi.4, x.3, xxvii.9; Luke 111.22; John 
xvi.13; Rom. v.14, vii.18, xiii.14; 1 Cor. xv.5 and 51; Phil. 111.3; 
Col. ii.18 

Basil: Luke xxii.36; Eph. i.1 

Bede: Acts iii.27, iv.10, v.3, vii.17, viii.37, X.32, xiii.20 and 33, 
Xiv.19, XV.24, xvii.26, xviii.17, xxi.25, xxii.9, xxiv.6—-8 

Cassiodorus: Gal. ii.5 

Chronicon Paschale: John xix.14 

Chrysostom: John i.28 

Claudius of Turin: Gal. ii.5 

Didymus: 1 Cor. xv.51; 11 Cor. 1.1 

Ephraem: Luke 1.35 

Epiphanius: Matt. i.8, 11.3, ii.11 (Westcott-Hort, volume 11 ad loc.), 
viii.28; Luke viii.26, xix.41, xxi1.42f; John 1.28; Eph. i.r 

Eusebius: Matt. xiii.35, xxvii.9; Mk i.2, xvi.3, 8ff; John xix.14 

Euthalius: Jude 25 

Euthymius: Matt. vii.24; Mk xvi.9; John vii.53 

Gregory of Nyssa: Mk xvi.2 and 9 

Hilary: Luke xxii.42 

Irenaeus: Rev. xiii.18 

Isidore: Heb. ix.17 

Macarius Magnes:! Mk xv.34; John xii.31 

Macedonius (ap. Athanasius): Rom. viii.11 

Marcion (ap. Epiphanius): Eph. 1.1 

Maximinus: 1 Cor. xv.47 

Maximus of Turin: 1 Cor. xv.51 

Oecumenius (pseudo): Acts xiv.26; 11 Pet. i.1 

Origen: Matt. 11.18, iv.17, vi.1, viii.28, xvi.20, xviii.I, xix.19, xxi.5 

In view of the rarity of the only edition of the Greek text of Macarius Magnes' 

Apocriticus (that of C. Blondel, published at Paris in 1876), Macarius’ comment 

concerning the variant at John xii.31 may be cited here: ws éxe twa Tv 

dvrvypádwv, ‘BAnOycera: káro'. The variant at Mk xv.34 (wveidiods pe) is 

attributed by Macarius to an anti-Christian opponent, thought by modern 


scholars to have been Porphyry, who comments on the variety among the 
Gospel accounts in reporting Jesus' Cry of Dereliction. 
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and 15, xxiv.19, xxvii.16f; Mk ii.14, iii.18; Luke 1.46, viii.26—37, 
ix.48, xiv.19, xxiii.45; John 1.3-4 and 28, 111.34; Rom. iii.5, iv.3, 
v.I4, vii.Ó, xii.11 and 13, xiv.23, xvi.23; Eph. ii.4 (JTS, iii 
(1902), p. 403); Col. 11.15; 11 Tim. iv.6; Heb. ii.9 

Pelagius: Rom. xii.13; 1 Cor. x.22, xv.51; Col. iii.15; 11 Thess. ii.3 
(Souter, Pelagtus's Expositions, volume 1, 120f) 

Peter of Laodicea: Matt. v.44, vi.13, xxvii.16 (edited by G. Heinrici, 
1908) 

Pierius (ap. Jerome): Matt. xxvi.36 

Porphyry: see Macarius Magnes and p. 189, n. 1 

Primasius: Rev. ii.22 

Severus: Mk xvi.9 

Socrates: I John iv.3 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: Rom. xii.13; Heb. ii.10 

Theodoret: Rom. viii.11, xvi.3 

Theophylact: 11 Thess. iii.14; Heb. ii.10, x.1 

Victor of Antioch: Mk xvi.g (J. W. Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, 
p. 288 [American edition, p. 368]) 

Victor of Vita: 1 John v.7-8 

Victorinus of Rome: Gal. 11.5 
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APPENDIX 


A Lexicon of Christian Iconography: 


In 1968 the first volume of a monumental publishing enterprise came from 
the press, Herder's Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie. The editor, the late 
Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J., had planned the work to embrace six volumes, 1 to 
4 dealing with general Christian themes, and 5 and 6 dealing with saints and other 
holy persons. The scope of the latter part, however, has subsequently been ex- 
panded, with the consequence that instead of two volumes, four will be needed to 
deal in a more comprehensive way with the saints that are to be included. (At 
the time of this writing three of these four volumes have been published.) 

Kirschbaum drew about himself a corps of advisors on the five main chrono- 
logical and stylistic divisions into which the subject matter falls. They are Dr. 
Elisabeth Lucchesi Palli of Rome, whose specialization is early Christian and 
Byzantine art; Professor Peter Bloch of Berlin, for the early and High Middle 
Ages; Dr. Anton Legner of Frankfurt on Main, for the late Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance; Dr. Hermann Bauer of Munich, for baroque art, and Heinz 
Skrobucha of Recklinghausen, for Slavic art. 

Unfortunately the editor did not live to see more than the first volume come 
from the press. Volume 2 contains an appreciative "In Memoriam" concerning 
his death on March 28, 1970, written by Wolfgang Braunfels, who for the sub- 
sequent volumes has assumed the role of editor. 

The contributors of the several articles to the Lexikon represent a wide spec- 
trum of nationalities. Although, as would be expected, the majority are of Ger- 
man nationality, others are from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and the U.S.A. The work thus bears 
a genuinely international—as well as interconfessional—stamp. 

Most articles (or portions of articles, when separate contributors for indi- 
vidual periods or areas have collaborated in the same article) are divided into 
three main sections: sources, iconography, and bibliography. Under the first head- 
ing one finds listed not only literary sources, but also in some cases such items as 
cult, liturgy, underlying concept, and pre-Christian iconographic traditions. The 
visual evidence for a given theme is thus integrated within the documentary ev- 
idence, and in the concluding bibliography the reader is provided with suggested 
monographs for further study of a given subject. These bibliographies are, as a 
rule, not limited to iconographic publications, but often include historical and even 
exegetical treatises (see "Hollenfahrt Christi"). Furthermore, in addition to the 
special bibliographies attached to individual articles the first volume contains also 
an extensive general bibliography. Here, in nearly twenty closely printed pages, is 


1. Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, herausgegeben von Engelbert Kirschbaum, 8. J. 
in Zusammenarbeit mit Günter Bandmann, Wolfgang Braunfels, Johannes:  Kollowitz, 
Wilhelm Mrazek, Alfred A. Schmid, Hugo Schnell, Vols. 1-4, Allgemeine Ikonographie: 
vol. 1, A-E (1968), 36° pp., 720 eols., 295 ill; vol. 2, F-K (1970), 716 cols., 336 ill; 
vol. 3, L-R (1971), 576 cols., 270 ill; vol. 4, S-Z (1972), 074 cols., 294 ill. Vols. 5-7, 

graphio der Heiligen: vol. 5, Aaron bis Crescentianus von Eom (1978), 34° pp., 520 
cols., 239 ill.; vol 6, Crescentianus von Tunis bis Innocentia (1974), 588 cols., 259 ill; 
vol. 7, Innozscnee bis Melchisedech (1974), 628 cols., 289 ill.; [vol. 8, not yet published]. 
Frieburg, Basel, Vienna: Herder Verlag. Page size 6% x 1034 in. (17 x 25.6 cm). DM 
158,— per vol. 
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a listing of the authors and titles of about one thousand monographs to which the 
authors of individual articles make repeated reference. 

The choice and number of illustrations (295, for example, are included in 
vol. 1) will be found, in most cases, to be adequate, and nearly all of them are 
sharp and clear, even when their scale is inevitably very small. Most of them are 
inserted into the text, but sometimes in the case of major articles a whole page is 
occupied by several pictures. The concise captions give all the basic information 
about each item that is pictured, namely the artist (when known), subject, date, 
and location. 

The time-span covered by the Lexicon is broad—from about 200 a.p. to about 
1900. For the earlier period the student of early Christian archeology can con- 
sult the volumes with considerable profit. Inasmuch as the authors of the sev- 
eral articles ordinarily trace the history of irivestigation of a given topic, the reader 
who is interested chiefly in what has been brought to light by the spade will be 
able to relate such data to the development of themes in later centuries. For ex- 
ample, the article on the burial of Christ (“Grab, heiliges”) offers a survey that 
can serve also as an introduction to a historical-archeological study supported by 
a magnificent iconographic conspectus. 

The range of the articles in the Lextkon goes beyond what one might expect, 
and includes articles on persons, ideas, and institutions that are only indirectly 
related to Christian art. There are, for example, articles on Aesop, Alexander 
the Great, Aristotle, Atlas, Augustus, Boethius, Constantine, Nero, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and on such topics and figures as Allegory, Attribute, Emblem, Hier- 
oglyphs (humanistic), Icarus, Mandragora, Pegasus, Personification, Planets, and 
Typology. Thus the Lexikon will be of assistance not only to the art historian, 
but also to the historian of biblical interpretation and of ancient and medieval 
theology as well. 

In the following pages comments will be offered on selected articles in the 
Lexikon, chiefly those that belong to the earlier centuries of Christianity. At the 
conclusion a comparison of the Lexikon will be made with other dictionaries of 
Christian iconography. 

The article on ‘“A—O” (Alpha and Omega), by Josef Lieball, draws atten- 
tion to several of the early representations of Christ (beginning with the wooden 
door of Santa Sabina in Rome, about 430). Neither Lieball, however, nor the 
editor, who includes a section on "Alpha—Omega" in his article “Apokalypse- 
motive" (col. 143), thinks it worthwhile to mention that the Greek word omega 
does not occur until about the ninth Christian century (so Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
Greek-English Lexicon, s.v., quoting Theognostus' Canones as the earliest known in- 
stance of its usage; see also Eberhard Nestle, Philologus 70 [1911]: 155 f.). In 
fact, of the more than 250 Greek manuscripts of the Book of Revelation only one 
or two (and these are among the latest in date) spell out the word omega in 1:8, 
21 :6 and 22:13, though almost all of them spell out the word alpha. Incidentally, 
the editor of the Lexikon is in error when he states that in the three passages the 
designation Alpha and Omega is applied to Christ; in 1:8 it is applied to God. 
The article “Abgar (-Legende)" by Jutta Seibert, though brief, supplies an ex- 
cellent précis of literary and artistic information concerning the legendary por- 
trait of Jesus made for King Abgar. The cross-reference, however, to “Man- 
dylion" is to no avail, for in volume 3 the reader finds under that word nothing 
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more than a cross-reference to Abgar. Thirty columns are devoted to “Adam und 
Eva" by Herbert Schade, S.J., who places his treatment within the broad frame- 
work of Jewish legends and Gnostic speculations. To the latter must now be 
added the newly edited Nag Hammadi Coptic text, the Apoclaypse of Adam. 


The longest article in the first volume of the Lexikon is devoted to “Chris- 
tus, Christusbild" (100 columns). Here the subject matter is considered under 
headings devoted to Early Christian art, Byzantine and Eastern Christian art, the 
art of the Carolingian and subsequent epochs, Gothic art, the Renaissance and 
baroque period, the nineteenth century, and the Eastern churches of the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. 


Of course all artistic efforts to represent the physical appearance of our Lord 
rest entirely on the pious imagination of artists, for the New Testament, as is 
generally conceded, is entirely silent as to whether he was tall or short, heavy or 
slender, swarthy or light-complected. Several scholars, however, have thought 
that one or another stray comment in the gospels may bear on the subject. Rendel 
Harris, for example, raised the question whether Jesus may not have been a 
short man. The proof text to which he appealed is ambiguous, namely, the state- 
ment that Zachaeus climbed a tree in order to see Jesus "because he was little 
of stature" (Luke 19:3). Harris asked: Who was short, Zachaeus or Jesus? The 
answer, however, must surely take into account the consideration that, if Jesus 
had been short in stature, the records would have mentioned other persons besides 
Zachaeus who would have had difficulty in seeing him in the midst of the crowds. 


Again, some have deduced from a passage in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
was prematurely aged. In John 8:57 the question is addressed by the Jews to 
Jesus, “You are not yet fifty years of age, and have you seen Abraham?" Why, 
it has been asked, should Jesus, who presumably had just turned thirty, be com- 
pared with someone “not yet fifty" unless he appeared to be much older than 
his years? But the passage is susceptible of other interpretations. One need not 
follow A. T. Olmstead who, earlier this century, deduced from the passage that 
Jesus was born about 20 B.c. and therefore would have been about fifty at the 
time represented in the account. It is altogether probable that, perplexed over 
Jesus’ earlier paradoxical statement (“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day: and he saw it and was glad," John 8:56), the comment of his hearers 
means no more than, “You are not yet half a century old, and how can you have 
seen Abraham, who lived centuries ago?" 


The absence of information in the gospels as to Jesus' physical appearance, 
however, did not discourage Christians in subsequent centuries from imagining 
what he looked like. Several of the early Church Fathers, including Tertullian 
and Origen, held that Jesus was ugly and even repulsive. The basis for such an 
opinion was the Old Testament description of the suffering servant of Isaiah 
53 applied literally to Jesus (“he has no form or comeliness . . . no beauty that 
we should desire him," for he is "like a root out of dry ground"—that is, deeply 
lined and wrinkled). On the other hand, other Church Fathers, including Au- 
gustine and Jerome, supposed that Jesus was supremely handsome, the archetype 
of manly beauty. They based this opinion on such Old Testament passages as 
Psalm 45, “you are the fairest of the sons of men," and the Song of Songs, 
which speaks of one who is like "the rose of Sharon," and who is "the chiefest 
among ten thousand." 
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Despite a relatively full list of early representations of Christ (most of them 
depicting him without a beard), the author makes no reference to the beardless 
bust of a young man, with the chi-rho symbol behind his head and with a pome- 
granate (symbol of immortality) on either side of him, in the Hinton St. Mary. 
floor-mosaic, dated by J. M. C. Toynbee to the fourth century (Journal of Roman 
Studies 54 [1964]: 1-4), and therefore the earliest presumed representation of 
Christ so far known to have been made in Britain. The author might also have 
exploited much more fully (col. 372) the evidence from coins struck by Chris- 
tian emperors, such as those of Justinian II (685-695 a.p.). Regrettably there 
is no mention, much less discussion, of the diversity of representations of Christ 
(with and without a beard, with curling and with straight hair), nor of the signi- 
ficance that his image comes to displace that of the emperor on the obverse side 
of the coin. No illustration of a coin is provided. On the references in the New 
Testament Apocrypha to early Christian depictions of Jesus, see now J. D. Brecken- 
ridge, “Apocrypha of Early Christian Portraiture,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 67 
(1974) : 101-109. 

To the rich bibliography given in the article on "Dreifaltigkeit" must now 
be added Konrad Onasch's "Ketzergeschichtliche Zusammenhange bei der Entste- 
hung des anthropomorphen Dreieinigkeitsbildes der byzantinisch-slavischen Ortho- 
doxie," Byzantinoslavica 31 (1970) : 229-243. 

The pericope de adultera, commonly included in later Greek manuscripts at 
john 7:53-8:11, was often provided with a scene in illuminated manuscripts. The 
article by P. Bloch on ‘‘Ehebrecherin” reports the several forms of typology in 
the composition of such miniatures. As is well-known, the statement in the peri- 
cope that Jesus, stooping down, wrote on the ground is depicted with a special 
feature by the artists of the tenth-century Codex Egberti and of the eleventh- 
century Gospel Book of Hitda of Maschede. In fact, these artists agree in repre- 
senting what it was that Jesus wrote on the ground, namely the words terra ter- 
ram accusat. Whence this quotation comes is a puzzle to which the present writer 
has sought in vain to find a solution in such sources as Latin plays and in pro- 
verbs, both ancient and early medieval. Bloch's suggestion that it is derived from 
Augustine's thirteenth sermon on Psalm 2:10 is not satisfactory, for in that pas- 
sage both the order of words and the verb used (terra judicat terram) differ from 
the representation in the manuscripts. 

To the discussion of Eastern Christian renderings of Christ's "Einzug in Je- 
rusalem," by E. L. Lucchesi Palli and the editor, should be added the unique repre- 
sentation included in the illustrated Persian Diatessaron (Codice Mediceo Laur- 
enziano 17: 81) published by Giuseppe Messina (Rome, 1943 and 1951). Even 
though the effort made by Carl Nordenfalk to date the origin of the illustration 
to the time of Tatian himself (“An Illustrated Diatessaron," Art Bulletin 50 
[1968] : 119-140) was later modified (“The Diatessaron Miniatures Once More,” 
ibid. 55 [1973]: 532-546) as a result of the sharp criticism leveled at the original 
proposal by Meyer Schapiro and his Seminar (“The Miniatures of the Florence 
Diatessaron: Their Place in Late Medieval Art and Supposed Connection with 
Early Christian and Insular Art,” ibid. 54 [1972]: 494-531), the iconography of 
the miniature surely deserved not only discussion but also an illustration. 

U. Nilgen's article on “Evangelisten und Evangelistensymbole” is packed with 
information, well-ordered and illustrated. It may be mentioned here that the 
significant study on “Portraits of the Evangelists” by A. M. Friend, Jr. (Art 
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Studies 5, 7 [1927, 1929]) was to be followed by further investigation into the 
antecedents of the Christian representation of the evangelists. These studies, as 
Professor Friend once told the present writer, involved identifications of the specific 
classical authors whose iconographic representations Christian artists adopted as 
models for the four evangelists, namely the philosophers Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
and Epicurus, and (for a second series) the poets Euripides, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, and Menander. Unfortunately Friend died before he was able to work 
out completely these identifications, but they will be published, along with the 
supporting evidence, by Kurt Weitzmann in a posthumous publication of Friend's 
research (see [Illuminated Greek Manuscripts from American Collections, An Ex- 
hibition in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, ed. Gary Vikan [Princeton : Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1973], p. 47, n.). 


In the relatively brief article on "Fisch" E. Sauser presents a highly com- 
pressed account of the iconographic evidence that, with or without the Greek 
word ichthys, bears on early Christian theology. It is perhaps not surprising that 
the author says nothing about the origin of the acrostic built upon the Greek word 
for fish (“Jesus Christ, God's Son, Savior"), for no one knows who first struck 
off the five-word creed (which certainly presents multum in parvo). For years 
the present writer has toyed with the hypothesis that perhaps there may be a con- 
nection between the tchthys—formula and I Corinthians 14:19, where the Apostle 
Paul declares, “In church I would rather speak five words with my mind, in order 
to instruct others, than ten thousand words in a tongue." This reference to "five 
words" has usually been taken to mean “a few words"—or, as we might say, “a 
half a dozen words." It is certainly true that in Jewish antiquity “five” was com- 
monly used to express a round number (see G. Kittel, Rabbinica, in Arbeiten gur 
Religionsgeschichte des Urchristentuns, 1, 3 [1920]: 39-47). If, however, Paul 
were acquainted with (or had himself composed!) the five words that comprise the 
ichthys acrostic, how else was he to describe it except by referring to its having 
five words in contrast to ten thousand words spoken in a tongue? 


One of the longer articles in the Lexikon, as would be expected, deals with 
"Geburt Christi." The authors, P. Wilhelm and the editor, set the iconographic 
material within the context of the historical evidence for the rise of the observance 
of Christmas, and the relatively late time (fourth ceutury) for adopting Decem- 
ber 25 as the date when Jesus' birth was celebrated in the West. In addition to 
references to parallels in the Isiac and the Dionysiac mystery religions, mention 
should also have been made of the birth of Mithras (see M. J. Vermaseren, “The 
Miraculous Birth of Mithras," Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 4 [1951] : 285-301). From the 
fourth century onwards an ox and an ass are depicted in scenes with the swaddled 
babe, in accord with the words of the Old Testament lament, “The ox knows its 
owner, and the ass its master's crib; but Israel does not know, my people does 
not understand" (Isa. 1:3).? Renaissance painters commonly included a lamb in 
the pictures—an animal which, at least as early as the time of the Fourth Gospel, 
was a symbol of Christ ("Behold, the Lamb of God!” John 1:36). The authors 
might have included a fuller discussion of the variety of other animals that are 
included in various representations of the birth of Jesus, such as camels (Bactrian, 


9. An Old Testament derivation of the motif is certainly far more probable than the theory 
proposed by Joseph Campbell in his recently published mélange of art and Jungian depth 
psychology (The Mythic Image [Prinecton, 1975], p. 32) according to which the ass 
and the ox in such scenes represent the contending brothers [Set] and Osiris of an- 


cient Egyptian mythology. 
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the double-humped species of central Asia), dogs, leopards, monkeys, birds (pigeons, 
swallows, pheasants, partridges, owls), and even the lowly staghorn beetle (see 
Robert T. Hatt, "Animals at the Créche," Cranbrook Institute of Science News 
Letter 34, 4 [December 1964] : 46-53). 


Nothing is mentioned concerning the strange names given to the shepherds 
from Bethlehem that worship the new-born child as they are depicted in the mural 
decorations in a group of rock-hewn Byzantine churches in Cappadocia (the names 
“Sator,” “Arepo,” and “Teneton” are drawn from the mysterious Sator-square ; 
see G. de Jerphanion, S.J., Une nowvelle province de l'art byzantine: Les églises 
rupestres de Cappadoce [Paris, 1925-1926], 1, pt. 1: 78, 158, 186, and 273; 2, 
pt. 1: 88). 

Concerning the “Hochzeit zu Kana” U. Nilgen might have included a refer- 
ence to the several traditions concerning the name of the bridegroom at the wed- 
ding at Cana (see the traditions mentioned by present writer in "Names for the 
Nameless in the New Testament: A Study in the Growth of Christian Tradition,” 
in Kyriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten, ed. Patrick Granfield and J. A. Jung- 
mann [Münster/Westfalen, 1971], 1:81-99, esp. 86). 

To the literature cited by E. Lucchesi Palli on ‘‘Hollenfahrt Christi" there 
should be added K. Gschwind, Die Niederfahrt Christi in die Unterwelt (Münster/ 
Westfalen, 1911); Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism 
(Copenhagen, 1946) ; and especially W. J. Dalton, S.J., Christ's Proclamation to 
the Spirits (Rome, 1965), the latter with extensive bibliography. 


In the article on "Jonas," by J. Pass! and the editor, several points which 
rest upon pure hypothesis (such as the Jewish origin of the representations? and 
the New Testament origin of the cycle of scenes) might have been set forth with 
more caution. Likewise attention could have been drawn to a curious feature 
characteristic of the early stages of the artistic representation of Jonah's fortunes, 
namely that the prophet is depicted entering the sea monster head first, as well as 
being regurgitated head first—though the narrow body of the monster could cer- 
tainly not have permitted a man to turn completely about ! 


The articles on "Kreuz," by E. Dinkler and E. Dinkler-von Schubert, and on 
"Kreuzigung Christi," by E. Lucchesi Palli and others, are among the most im- 
portant and exhaustive in the entire lexicon, and in both of them full justice is 
done to the monuments of the early Christian period. These are, as is well-known, 
extremely rare in the first six centuries: the stvlized version in the fifth-century 
wooden door of Santa Sabina in Rome, the detailed and realistic representations 
in a fifth-century ivory relief in the British Museum and in a miniature in the 
sixth-century Syriac Rabbula Gospels codex, as well as scenes on some ampullae 
and pectoral crosses. Such remarkable reserve in portraying the cross before the 
mid-fourth century and the crucifixion before the fifth century is far from easy 
to explain. André Grabar has suggested that the reason may have been the lack 
of pagan crucifixion scenes that could have served as prototypes, but this ex- 
planation has to face the objection that for many other biblical scenes in early 
Christian art there were no models in the pagan repertory. Possibly in pre- 
Constantinian times it was felt that the cross, while by no means a source of dis- 
3. For pagan derivation of representations of Jonah paralleling Endymion, see Marion Law- 


rence, ‘‘Three Pagan Themes in Christian Art,"' De artibus opuscula XL: Essays in 
Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss (New York, 1961), 1:324 ff. 
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honor to Christians, was liable to ridicule and misrepresentation in the pagan world 
if publically displayed. 

The article on “Kreuzannagelung,” by M. Boskovits and the editor, leaves 
something to be desired. The reader's attention is, to be sure, directed to the fact 
that nowhere in the gospels is the actual nailing of Jesus to the cross reported. 
The authors continue: “We are informed, however, in John 20:25 [where Jesus 
invites doubting Thomas to inspect the nail wounds in his hands] that the hands 
of Christ were certainly nailed, and probably also the feet." The data, however, 
involve several perplexing problems. On the one hand, the silence of the Johan- 
nine tradition concerning Jesus' feet being nailed is reflected also in the Gospel 
of Peter, which, while mentioning that the nails were drawn from Jesus’ hands 
when he was taken from the cross in preparation for burial, says nothing about 
his feet. On the other hand, the authors of the article should have mentioned 
Luke 24:39 where the risen Lord challenges his questioning disciples with, “See 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself, handle me, and see; for a spirit has not 
flesh and bones as you see that I have," which is followed by the statement in 
verse 40 (in the generally accepted text),* “And when he had said this, he showed 
them his hands and his feet." 

The earliest statement in the post-apostolic age concerning the piercing of 
Jesus' hands and feet is made by Justin Martyr (Dial. 97), who finds in that act 
a fulfillment of Psalm 22:16: "A company of evildoers encircle me; they have 
pierced my hands and feet" (so the Greek Septuagint; the Hebrew Masoretic text 
makes no sense, reading “Tike a lion my hands and my fect’’)® 

Some exegetes have indeed held that the tradition contained in Luke 24 :39f. 
rests upon the early application of Psalm 22:16 to the crucifixion of Jesus rather 
than upon the testimony of an eye-witness, and that it is possible that Jesus' feet 
were not nailed. On the other hand, the discovery in Palestine several years ago 
of the skeleton of a man who had been crucified, with a nail still lodged among 
the ankle-bones, may be taken as evidence for the practice of nailing the feet. 

It would also have been to the point for the authors of the article to mention 
that in the earlier representations of the crucifixion, artists regularly depict four 
nails, whereas in more modern times the “orthodox” number is three, one foot 
(usually the right)" being placed over the left and the two fastened with one nail. 
4. The statement, however, is lacking in one Greek manuscript (codex Bezae) and in the 

Old Latin, Old Syriac and Marcicn. Reasons for and against accepting this so-called 
Western non-interpolation, which has now been adopted into the text of Luke 24:40 in 


the second edition of the Revised Standard Version (1971), are discussed in the present 
writer’s volume, 4 Teztual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London and New 
York, 1971), pp. 187 and 191-193. 

5. For mutual recriminations of Christans and Jews that the other group had tampered with 
the text, see Matthew Poole, Synopsis Criticorwn (Utrecht, 1684), s.v., and Christian D. 
Ginsberg, Introduction to the . . . Hebrew Bible (London, 1897; New York, 1966), pp. 
908-972. 

6. In 1968 archeologists unearthed in northeast Jerusalem what turned out to be the first 
anuthenticated physical evidence of a crucifixion in biblical times. According to a close 
study of the remains, it appears that the victim was nailed to the cross in a position dif- 
ferent from that which artists have customarily depicted in erucifixions; his legs were close 
together and both knees, semi-flexed, were pointing away from the cross to the right. 
The nail, which was found with the bonos, had transfixed both feet from the side. See 
Nicu Haas, “ Anthropological Observations on the Skeletal Remains from Giv'at ha- 
Mirtar,’’ Israel Exploration Journal 20 (1970): 38-59. 

7. Why it is the right foot that is so consistently superimposed has never found a satisfac- 
tory explanation—if indeed art historians have mentioned the fact nt all. It may be con- 
nected with ideas concerning the triumph of the good. the side of justice; see Matt. 25:33. 
In general see Alois Gornatowski, Rechts und Links in antiken Aberglaube (Diss., Bres- 
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As Joseph W. Hewitt points out (“The Use of Nails in the Crucifixion,” Harvard 
Theological Review 25 [1932]: 33), three is a more obviously sacred number 
than four, suggesting, as it does, the Trinity. Furthermore, by the use of the 
three nails, Hewitt continues, "the artist can cross the feet, that is, make the sacred 
sign, which appears in so many minutiae of the crucifixion as soon as one begins 
to look for it." 

It should have been mentioned, either in this article or elsewhere in the 
Lexikon, that the frequent depiction of a footrest or suppedaneum on the cross is 
testified to, as it appears, by no ancient authority. On the other hand, almost all 
artists have been reluctant to depict the device which, according to ancient testi- 
mony (for example, Justin Martyr, Dial. 91, and Irenaeus, Haer. 2. 24.4), served 
to counteract the downward thrust of the body. This was the eculeus, or crotch- 
support, which projected from the upright of the cross and on the upper edge of 
which the sufferer sat. 

Another long and important article is the one on “Leben Jesu," by W. Braun- 
fels and M. Nitz, in which the monuments of the early period are fully discussed. 
Unfortunately, however, no room was found to include any illustration, apart 
from diagrammatic drawings of the layout of the scenes on two fifth-century ivory 
book-covers. It should be noted that the wall-painting in the lower registry of 
the baptistry of the third-century house-church at Dura-Europos depicts, not the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, as Braunfels declares (col. 43), but the arrival of the 
Holy Women at the Sepulchre, represented by a high sarcophagus, their lighted 
lamps indicating that dawn had not yet broken. 

It is striking, though not often noticed, how infrequently artists, particularly 
of the Renaissance period, depict Jesus wearing a head-covering, yet this certainly 
was (and still is) a normal piece of attire in the Near East when going out-of- 
doors for any length of time during the day. 


The articles on "Maria, Marienbild," by G. A. Wellen, and “Marienleben,” 
by M. Nitz, are among the longest and most important articles in the Lexikon. A 
clear distinction is drawn between Mary's role in the art of the third and fourth 
centuries and her role in that of the fifth and sixth. In the former she is generally 
just one figure in a scene—a Nativity or an Adoration of the Magi—but after the 
Council of Ephesus she begins to be shown as it were in her own right. The 
earliest cycles of the life of Mary are on the ivory reliefs of about 500 a.D. in 
Paris and Etschmiadzin. 


In comparing the iconography of Mary as Nursing Mother in Coptic and 
other early art with artistic representations of Isis nureing Harpocrates, one mav 
consult now the recent monograph by V. Tran Tam Tinh, /sts Lactans (Leiden, 


1973). 


The article on the Magi ("Drei Konige," by A. Weis) leaves something to 
be desired so far as the discussion of the names and number of Wise Men is con- 
cerned. Besides the traditional names, Gaspar, Balthasar, and Melchior (found, 
for example, in the celebrated mosaic in Sant'Appollinare nuovo at Ravenna), 
many other triads of names were given to them. In what became the standard 
work on biblical theology in the Middle Ages, Peter Comestor's Historia Scho- 
lastica, which was completed between 1168 and 1176, the reader is told: “Nomina 
trium magorum haec sunt: Hebraice Apellus, Amerus, Damasius; Graece Gal- 

mA 1936), and Vilma Fritsch, Left and Right in Science and Life (London, 1968), pp. 
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galat, Megalath, Sarachim; Latine Baltassar, Gaspar, Melchior" (Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina, 198, col. 1542C). When one turns to the East one finds in Syriac, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, and Persian sources a still wider variety 
of traditions concerning the number and the names of the Magi (for information 
concerning these traditions see the present writer's contribution to Quasten's Fest- 
schrift, mentioned above). 


The article on “Physiologus,” by P. Gerlach, condenses a considerable amount 
of pertinent information concerning this curious book that circulated not only in 
Greek, Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, and Arabic, but also 
during the Middle Ages in Rumanian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Bohemian, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, and even Icelandic. Inasmuch as not a few ar- 
ticles on animals, scattered throughout the Lexikon, make some passing reference 
to the Physiologus, it would have been helpful had the editor supplied a full list- 
ing of cross-references at the beginning of the article (as is done in the case of 
other articles). 


E. Kollmann’s article “Schaubrottisch,” which unfortunately lacks any il- 
lustration at all, certainly should have reproduced the representation of the Table 
of Showbread on the Arch of Titus—the only one surviving from the ancient 
world. 


The brief article on "Schreiber, Schreibszenen," by L. Schütz, leaves much 
to be desired. Certainly the importance of the subject matter deserved the in- 
clusion of more than only one illustration. Furthermore, the author's opening re- 
mark that usually the scribe is represented in a bent-over seated position is al- 
together too general. We want to know how often the scribe is represented stand- 
ing (as was customary for scribes in Jewish courts of law [see Mishnah, Sanhedrin 
3.4.3] and as is represented in the miniature of Christ before Pilate in the Rossano 
Gospels codex of the sixth century), and, when the scribe is seated, whether he is 
represented with or without a writing desk. Tt is not always recognized how little 
evidence, whether literary, archeological," or iconographic, exists for the use of a 
writing desk in antiquity. In fact, long after writing desks came into use in the 
early Middle Ages, artists often continued to represent scribes holding the writing 
material on their knees.? 


The fourth volume of Allgemeine Ikonographie ends with an index of entries 
contained in all four volumes, listed in both English and French. 


The fifth and following volumes of the Lexikon are devoted to lkonographte 
der Heiligen. Here the articles, which fall into the same pattern of sources, icono- 


8. For discussion of tho use made of the so-called writing desks discovered at Qumran, see 
now G. R. Driver in Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society 6 (1966-1968; published 
1969), pp. 23-27, who argues that they were used in the refectory at Qumran. See also 
the study mentioned in n. 9 below. 

9. See the present writer's study entitled ** When Did Scribes Begin to Use Writing Desks?’’ 
in his volume Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, and Christian (Leiden and 
Grand Rapids, 1968), pp. 121-137. In addition to the twenty illustrations of scribes pub- 
lished with that study, reference may be made to represcntations of scribes writing while 
holding the scroll or codex on their knees in the following: a twelfth-century Georgian 
Gospels manuscript reproduced by Shavla Amirianashvili, Gruzinskaya miniatyura (Mos- 
cow, 1966), no. 30; several Coptic manuscripts, reproduced by Maria Cramer, Koptische 
JBuchmalerei (Recklinghausen, 1964), nos, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 101; and Ethi- 
opic manuscripts reproduced by Otto A. Jüger, Aethiopische Miniaturen (Berlin, 1957), 
nos. 2, 3, and by Jules Leroy, Ethiopian Painting (London, 1964), p. 23. There is also 
the unusual mural decoration on the west wall of the apse of the wooden stave church, 
dating from 1000 a.D., now in the Norwegian National Folk Museum, Oslo, dopicting 
the evangelists writing while standing. 
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graphy, and bibliography, tend to be shorter than those in the first four volumes. 
At the same time they are generally models of highly compressed information, 
both precise and detailed. In these volumes one can learn, for example, the chief 
sources of information about, and artistic representations of, such figures as Aber- 
cius, bishop of Hieropolis about 150; Alban, the third-century protomartyr of 
England; Augustine of Hippo; Hieronymus; and thousands of other saints down 
the ages. Although, as would be expected, most of the articles deal with saints in 
the Roman Catholic Church, there are also many others that belong to the Greek, 
Russian, Syriac, Coptic, and other Eastern churches. 


The volumes on the iconography of the saints also include a variety of ar- 
ticles that, in one way or another, supplement in the entries of the first four volumes. 
For example, the earlier volumes contain articles on “Apostel” and “Evangelisten,” 
but no article on the individual Apostles or the individual evangelists. Such ar- 
ticles are now included in the volumes devoted to /konographte der Heiligen. De- 
spite the considerable detail of these articles, however, the authors do not inform 
the reader of a curious development in the iconography of the evangelists among 
French artists of the early fifteenth century, some of whom portray them wear- 
ing glasses. In a missal in the Morgan Library in New York, dated about 1400, 
Luke wears what appears to be a pince-nez, and in a manuscript in the Tri- 
vulziana Library of Milan Matthew holds up to his eyes a lorgnette type of a 
spectacles. Glasses had been invented the preceding century, and since only the 
wealthy could afford them, they had become a symbol of status (see Millard 
Meiss, French Painting in the Times of Jean de Barry, Text Volume [New York, 
1967], p. 5, and figs. 296, 297). 

These volumes likewise serve to bring up to date or otherwise expand ar- 
ticles of the same title in the earlier volumes. For example, under "Melchisedech" 
in volume 7, after giving a cross-reference to the main article in volume 3, the 
editor supplies a paragraph of information concerning the date of the festival of 
Melchisedek in the Ethiopic and the Russian Churches, as well as certain other 
information of a bibliographical sort. 


The seven volumes under review compare favorably with earlier publications 
concerned with the iconography of Christian art. It goes without saying that the 
present work will supplant the two volumes edited by Karl Kunstle for Herder 
in 1926-1928, entitled Jbonographie der christlichen Kunst. In this work volume 
1, comprising 620 pages and 388 illustrations, deals with the subject generally ; 
volume 2, comprising 606 pages and 284 illustrations, has the sub-title, Ikono- 
graphie der Heiligen. 

The three tomes (in six volumes) of Louis Réau's Iconographie de l'art 
chrétien (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1955-1959) are divided into 
three parts. The first part, comprising one volume (480 pages), deals with “In- 
troduction générale," bearing on universal symbolism, the evolution of biblical 
iconography, the formation of hagiographical legend, and the cult of the saints 
along with their images. The second part, comprising two volumes (a total of 
1239 pages), deals with the iconography of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament, arranged according to periods and topics (for example, the Patriarchs 
and Joseph, Moses and Joshua, the Judges and the Kings, the Prophets of Israel, 
the Virgin Mary, narrative scenes of the gospels, and the glorification of Christ 
and of the Virgin). The third part, in three volumes (a total of 1727 pages), 
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lists alphabetically articles on the iconography of the saints. In comparison with 
Herder's Lexikon the bibliographies for the various articles in Réau's volumes 
are meager indeed—in íact one could say that sometimes they are negligible. The 
illustrations, which average about thirty per volume, are larger in size than those 
found generally in Herder, but being so few in number, they cannot begin to be 
compared with the wealth of illustrations in the German work. 

Another dictionary of Christian icongraphy was begun about twenty years 
ago, but only one volume of it has appeared. This is Hans Aurenhammer's Lexi- 
kon der christlichen Ikonographie, published by Verlag Brüder Hollinek of Vienna 
in fascicles between 1959 and 1967. Considerably smaller in size of page than 
Herder's Lexikon (5V2 x 734 in.), the articles (all of them written by Auren- 
hammer) go from "Alpha und Omega" to "Christus und die vierundzwanzig 
Altesten," comprising a total of 640 pages. If the work had continued to be 
produced, it would no doubt have compared favorably with the work under re- 
view. In any case, in areas that overlap between the two, the reader can often sup- 
plement the bibliographies on individual topics in Herder by consulting Auren- 
hammer, whose range of citation of bibliography is impressive. No illustrations 
are included in Aurenhammer, and the size of tvpe, particularly for the biblio- 
graphies, is too small for comfort. 

The Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst, edited by Klaus Wessel (Stutt- 
gart: Anton Hiersemann, 1966-), promises to he a first-rate reference work. The 
time-span covered is interpreted broadly: the editor, for example, includes an ar- 
ticle on Dura-Europos, a city that was destroyed by the Persian armies of King 
Shapur [ in 256. Volume 1 contains 1354 columns and 380 illustrations; volume 
2 (1971), which goes as far as the article “Himmelfahrt,” contains 1278 columns 
and 293 illustrations. 

Gertrud Schiller's [konographie der christlichen Kunst, 3 vols. (Gütersloh: 
Gerd Mohn, 1966-1971), while not drawn up as a lexicon, is a conveniently ar- 
ranged treatise. Volume 1 (1966; 484 pages) deals with the incarnation, child- 
hood, baptism, temptation, transfiguration, works, and miracles of Christ; volume 
2 (1968; 671 pages) deals with the resurrection ard glorification of Christ. The 
volumes are lavishly provided with illustrations, gathered together at the close of 
each volume. An English translation, prepared by Janet Seligman, has begun to 
appear (2 vols. ; Greenwich, Connecticut: New York Graphic Society, 1971-1972). 

The one-volume Christian Iconography; a Study of its Origins, by André 
Grabar (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), though again not a lexi- 
con, can serve as a most attractive introduction to the subject. Issued in the Bol- 
lingen Series as volume 35, 10, it contains 174 pages of discussion written by an 
acknowledged master of art history, and is illustrated with 341 well-chosen figures. 

In conclusion, one's overall estimate of Herder's Lexikon is decidedly favor- 
able. Its coverage is broad but not superficial. The happy combination of literary 
as well as iconographic material makes it a useful tool for church historian as well 
as art historian. Even from the viewpoint of the book-maker's art it is a delight 
to use the volumes. They are clearly printed on a good quality of paper, and each 
volume lies open on the desk of itself. In short, Herder Verlag has produced an 
altogether superior lexicon that will remain for many years an invaluable tool 
for research as well as casual consultation. 
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Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, herausgegeben von WOLFGANG 
BRAUNFELS; vol. 8, /konographie der Heiligen: Meletius bis zweiundvierzig 
Martyrer; Register. 644 cols., 310 ill., 21* pp. Rome, Freiburg, Basle, 
Vienna: Herder Verlag. DM 168. 


In this volume we have the completion of a monumental publishing 


enterprise, planned by the late Engelbert Kirschbaum, S. J., who lived to 
see the completion of onlv vol. 1 (1968). As was pointed out in the 


review-article covering the first seven volumes (CHURCH History 45 
(1976): 1-11), the work is a useful tool for the church historian as well as 
the art historian. The high standards set in previous volumes—for 
comprehensiveness of scope and detailed research reported in the 
several articles continue in the present volume. The articles in this 
volume that bear on the New Testament include Onesiphorus and the 
Apostles Paul, Peter, Philip, Simon (Zelotes), Thaddeus, and Thomas. 
Among the hundreds of articles on lesser known personages are 
interesting accounts concerning St. Valentine, St. Veronica, and the 
pillar saints. 

The volume concludes with a list of feast davs keved to the saints 
commemorated on each dav of the vear, and a list of attributes associated 
with this or that saint (the lion, for example, is associated not onlv with 
the Evangelist Mark and St. Jerome, but also with a dozen other saints). 

One need not be a prophet to foresee that the eight volumes of this 
Lexikon will remain a standard work of reference for manv years to come. 
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